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JjissHf the son of JSion^ the son of Crefbeut, tnd 
Polymede^ the daughter of ^utoIycWf lived io lolcui^ 
Ptleut had succeeded to the sovereignty of lolatt^ on 
the demise of Cretheuj* This prir^e had a curiositj^ 
to consult the oracle of j^follof respecting the person 
"^ho should succeed him in liis government. On this 
occasion, he was cautioned by the god, to beware of a 
person, who should appear with only one sandal. At 
first, (his oracle appeared wholly inexplicable. Accident 
furnished the exposition* As Pelitu was ofFering up a 
sacrifice to Neptune^ on the sea-shore, to which fi;:stivai 
lie had summoned many of the people of l^cusf and 
jfaton among the rest, the youth, who happened to 
be engaged in some rural occupation, deserted his em- 
ployment, and hastened to join in the religious rites. 
As he was crossing the river Anaurus^ in his haste, he 
happened to lose one of his sandals in the stream. Un- 
%^illing to offend PeRat^ by seeming to slight his invita- 
tion, he hurried onward as he was. The sight o^Jasm^ 
approaching with only one sandal, recalled the predkS- 
UOD to the jealous mind of PWIj/.«— — He immediately 
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4 ACCOUNT OF 

asked Jium ^ how he would act, supposing he were 
^* invested with the so? ereign poWjCTf and that it were 
-*' predicted* that one of the citizens should be the 

•* author of his death.** J ason^ whether it Mierc 

through chance* .or .through spme divine overruling in- 
^uence*. arising :fro9i the wrath oi Jutf^ and >«Qrking 
to render Medea the instrument of her vengeance on 
-him, who had neglected Her- worship, readily answered 
— ^<^ I would command him to go a«d sedc the golden 
*^ fleece." — Jason had no sooner spoken, than Pelias^ 
taking advantage of this answer, ordered him to set out 
immedialeiy, in quest of the golden fleece. 

This famous golden fleece was preserved with care» 
in the country of the Colcht^ suspended fromthe branches 
€>f a great pak, in a grove cons^rat^d «to Mart^ where 
It wa^ guarded, by a dragon, who never slept. — !f^^*^ 
:having been thus commanded^ to embark on this dao- 
g^erous expedition, invited Argus ^ the son o( PiryKus/^ 
to accompany him. He, by .the instructions of ^- 
nervUf built a vVessel of fifty oars, which was called* 
after the name of this naval architect, Jrgo. , In the 
prow qf this vessel* Mindrva fitted a piece of timber^ 
endowed with the miraculous power of speechj and 
taken from a tree, in the celebrated grove of IXodon£U 
*rhe ship being completed, Jason consulted the oracle^ 
^^specting his future conduct. Pkc^lits encouraged himt* 
to proceed on the voyage, wh6n he should have assem- 
bled roubd him, all the choiqe and prime of Greece, 

The xiames of the heroes were* Tipbyj^ the son ojf 
HagniaSi On whoni the Argonauts bestowed the charge 
of steering the vessel. ()r/^«^ the.Sjpo of^^r»j. 
,Z^es and Ciikts^ the sons of Boreas* Castor and PoJr 
Jux^ the sons o£ Jupiter. Telamon and P^ktu, the sons 

* J^ere the author 4ifiors firom Jfollonius RA^diuj^ . 

\of 
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fXMaetts* ttercuJes^ the son o^Jove. Theseus^ the son 
tiiJEgeat. Idas and Lynceutf the sons oi uisiareus. Am^ 
pfnarauSi the son* of (fides. Coronus^ the son of Cene^i^ 
Palntmon^ the son 6f P^ulca^ or Mtolus, Cepheus^ the 
son of Aleas* Laertesy the son of Arceslus. Autolycutf 
^vs son of Hermes. Aialanta^ the daughter of Schaneus, 
MenatiuSf the son of Actor, Actor ^ the son of HlppasuS'^ 
Admetusy the son of Pberes* Acastus^ the son of PeTtas* 
Ewytusi the son of Hermes-^ Meleager^ the son of 
Mneus. Ancausy the son of Lycurgus. Euphemus^ the 
son of Neptune. Paas^ the son of Thamacus, Butts , the 
son of Teieon^ Pbanusp and Staphylus, the sons of ^flt- 
<fi!r«/ir. Peryclymenusy the son of Nekus. Augeas^ the son 
of Phitlus. Iphiclusy the son of Thestlus. Argusy t*lie 
^on of Pbryxus, EuryaluSf the son of Mecisteus* Pent" 
fettSf the son of Hlppalmus. Leltusf the son ofAlector. 
ftitttSf the son of Nduholus. Asealaphus^ and Almenus^ 
wsftts of ift/iirj; Astermsy the son of Cometes. Polyphemus^ 
the son of Elatus. AH these^. under the command of 
yason^ arrived at Lemnos, 

The island of LemnoSf at the time it was visited hf 
ibe ArgcundttfTi was deprived of aS the male inhabitaats|; 
itod governed hy hypupVe^ the daughter of tT/^oflf/i The 
reason of its beiirg in that state» was* as follows* The 
Wotnen of Lemnos^ having neglected the worship '•f 
VetiuSf die goddess, in revengei ai&icted them« by cau- 
ling' a most abominable odour to proceed from their 
{)ersons9 which tendered them so disgusting to their 
husbands, that, with one consent, they expelled their 
^MTves^ and substituted in their room captives, brought 
from the neighbourhig continent of Thrace, These un- 
happy wotnen, filled with despair, conspired to destroy 
iibt only rheir husbands, hut even their Fathers and their 
brothers, ^lius, each of these domestic Furies, destroyed 
fcer xnm hear telttives, Tboas -alone was ))re5erved, by 

the 
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the piety of his daughter, who concealed him. Tke 
jlrgonautff on their arrival at I^emnoif were admitted 
by the women of the country tq their embraces; and" 
Hypslplle bore to Jason two sons^ Eveniu and UebwO" 
phonus. 

From Lemnos the Argonauts proceeded to the couo^^ 
try of the DoUones^ over whom Cyzicus at that time 
reigned. This prince received the adventurers, with 
much kindness. The Argonauts set sail> by night, froifk 
this hospitable region, but, being driven back, by thQ 
violence of storms, they returned so unexpectedly, that 
their late hosts, and new friends, mistaking them foe 
the Peiasgh their neighbours, with whom they were per- 
petually at war, hastened to attack them in the dark- 
ness of the night. A desperate combat ensued, before 
either party could clear up the mistake. The ArgO" 
nauts, after a great slaughter of their opponents, ia 
which CyztcuSf their leader, was included, were ap» 
prized of the fatal error, by the approach of light* 
They mourned over Cyzicus, witlf sincere afflictioa. 
Having raised a magnificent tomb for this unhappy 
'prince, on which they deposited their locks, as an olv 
lation to the deceased^ they proceeded on their voyagp 
to Mysia. 

Here the Argonauts left behind them Htr^ks and 

Polyphemus, ^Their comrades were deprived of their 

assistance by this fatality r — Hylas^ the son of Tiiod^ 
tnasy who was beloved by Hercules^ having gone to a 
spring for water, the nymphs, struck with his uncom* 
mon beauty, carried him off. Polyphemus^ who hap* 
pened to hear the cries of the youth, drawing his sword» 
went in pursuit of him, supposing^ that he might have 
been carried ofF by pirates; and mt^iiTig^ Hercules ^ he 
told him what had happened. Hercules was induced^ 
by this intelligence, to join in the search* Wiijle tb? 

two 
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two heroes were thus engaged; the resscl sailed away. 
Polyphemus soon after founded the city of Ciui; where 
he established himself in a sovereignty; but Hereuks 
returned to Argos. Herodotus asserts, that Hercules 
did not sail with the ArgonautSy but was held in serri* 
tode, by Omphale^ queen of Lydta^^^Pberecydes relates, 
that he was" left behind in Apheta^ a city of Thessaty^ 
because the ship Argo^ which, we must recollect, was 
endowed with speech, declared she was unable to bear 
bis weight.— 'But Demaretes insists, that he sailed with 
th« Argonauts to Colcbos; for Dianysius enumerates him 
among the leaders in this adventure. ' 

From Mysiot the band of heroes proceeded to the 
country of the Behrydans; where Amycus^ the son of 
Neptune and BitbynUi reigned. This Amycus^ conscious 
of superior strength, used to compel all strangers, ott 
th'eir arrival in his country, to contend with him at the 
cestus; and having vanquished them, which was uni- 
formly, the case, he never failed to destroy them. Od 
the arrival of the Argonauts^ he hastened to the shore* 
';ind challenged the most brav6 and powerful of their 
crew, to the accustomed trial of- skill and strength* 
PoUux undertook the combat, and killed his antagonist, 
by a stroke on the elbow. The Bebryctansy to revenge 
his death, made a sudden attack on the Argonauts: but 
were either killed, or put to flight, by them. 

From thence the adventurers proceeded to Salmydes^ > 
suSf a city of Tbrace^ where the unfortunate Pbmeifi 
resided, in darkness and misery. He is asserted by 
some, to have been the son of Agenor, by others, to 
have been the son ofi\/<^/fm^.— The aaist of hts being 
deprived of sight seems to be doubtful. Some accounts 
say, that this punishment was in£ficted on him, for his 
having revealed more of futurity to men, than was plea- 
ding to the gods* Othersi that he was treated in this 

manuer, 
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manner, by Boreas^ an4 the ArgcnauUf because, at the 
instigation of their stepmother, he had put out the eyes 
of his own sons. Nor are there wanting some, who 
attribute this severity to Neptune^ because Phmetu had 
instructed the sons of Phryxutf in the course of navi* 
gation from Cokhos to Greece* To add to the suffer* 
mgs, from the loss of sight, of the wretched Phineui^ 
the harpies were sent by the gods, to torment him. 
These tormentors were winged) and, as often as they 
saw the table spread, and the refreshments prepared, for 
this unfortunate man, they used to rush down, and 
snatch' and bear away the greater part of the viands^ 
The small poition that remained, was defiled* and ren- 
-dered so nauseous, by the intolerable stench that re^ 
mained, from the contact of these monsters, that no 
person could endure to touch it. 

The Argonauts being desirous to learn yarious circum* 
stances, respecting their future navigatioui Pbineus pro- 
fest himself willing to instruct them, in these particu- 
lars, provided they would engage, in return, to deliver 
him from the persecution of the harpies. To this they 
agreed; and having laid out the table, with a repast, as 
if it were intended for PiinetUf the harpies suddenly 
flying down, with hprrid outcries, fell on the viands^ 
and snatched, and tore away every thing: the winged 
youths, Caiah and Z^tesy the sons of BoreaSf beholding 
this, drew their falchions, and pursued the harpies 
through the air. The monsters must of necessity have 
perished, by the hands of their pursuers, and the winged 
jbrothers also had the prospect of perishing, by fatigue^ 
^od the intolerable length of the pursuit; but one of the 
^arpies fell down, into the river Tigreiff in Pekpount' 
f^y which from her obtained the r^ame of Harfyu-^ 
$Ofne wj-ltera give to this harpy the name of Nktihoh 
Qti^ei;s, that oiAellqpus* It does not aeeoi te be de^ 

dded. 
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ViA&if v^hat vas th^ name of this other harpy, whether 
ihypetCy Oeythoe^ or, as Hej'tod calls her,' Ocypodt. This 
•fetter harpy, flying through the Propontis^ arrived at the 
islands of the Echinade* ; which from her obtained tfas 
vame of 'Strophadet^ for having arrived at them, she 
ther6 turned her co^irse. Having arrived at the shore» 
she fell down throu|;h fatigue, together with her pur- 
suer. But ApoVoniusy in his Argonautict^ relates, that 
>he sons of h^reas continued their pursuit of the har- 
*pies, to the ^trophadet; and that the monsters sustained 
fio rojury, because diey bound themselves by an oath, 
to refrdo from any further injury to Fblneus. 

PUneuSf being thus delivered from the annoyance of 
the harpies, pointed out, and described to lYi&ArgonauiSf 
th6 course <5f -their future voyage. In particular, he 
warned them oi the danger they must incur, in pacing 
the 'Sympiegades. — ^These were rocks, of very great size, 
and unfixed in< the sea» which being agitated by the 
^inds, ciaslied together, and, encountering each other, 
impeded the passage through the deep. Besides this, 
an immense mht and darkntess arose from them, with a 
'tremendous sound, so that no bird could fly over them. 
T'kmeuj advised the adventurers, to sl^nd a dove bef6re 
them, through the Symplegades; apprizing them, that if 
-Ihey saw tlie dove pass through in safety, they migjit 
then urg^ on their vessel through die strait, without 
hesitation ; but if, dn the contrary, they should see the 
d6v* destroyed, that then they ought not to attempt a- 
passage.' 

Fortified by ^t instructions of Phlr^ui^ the Ar^O' 
nduts set Sail; and arrived at the SympJegades. On their 
approaching them, they let fly the dove, from the prow 
of 'die ship. The bird pursued her flight, with great 
rapidity, as the rocks were approaching to clash togfe- 
tilfeT. Slife past safely through, with the loss of some 

B 3 feathers 
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,*jjanmt ditts forewam«d| and taught byif/^&i, and 
fcnifiedt bf the application of the medicamcoty pierced 
into the thickest rcceis of a grove, sttrroondiog a tea*- 
^$ and 9oaght for the bulb. These monsters rushed 
Ibnh^ in a furious manner, driving volomes of fire and 
smoke from their moiidis and nostrils. But Ja»im 
ptatdi and 3^dGed them to the pbogh* Having pro- 
eroded to sdw die dragon's teeth; he pcroeiyed armed 
men to ^riog op from the ground. As aooa as he 
Ibund them assemblii^, in considerable numbers; he 
Kcredj threw large stones, where he saw the thickest 
crouds were gathered. Intestine discord was that 
cited among diem; and while tlvy were fiercely 
gaged, in combat with cadi others Juim attacke d thenif 
and completed their destructiott. Thus, having sub- 
dued the bulls; and sown the dragoa's teeth; it seemed* 
N.;^ac nothing remained to be done; but thai JEetiSf ac- 
cordiOg to the terms of his stipulationy shoold yield up 
the golden fleece. But, this fierce primx, far from per- 
forming his compact, conceived the design of homing 
-iSnt vessel of the ArgomnOt; and putting to death all 
^r ct«w. 

MideM, discovering tfae intcaiions of her father, ha»- 
]Woed to anticipate him. And proceeding to a place, 
where she met JoMm by night, she led fasin, without 
delayi to the part of the sacred grove* where the fleece 
was pr^ser^ed. She lutted to rest, by the power of 
•drugs, and charms, the wntchfol dmgon* who guarded 
it ; and having thus posseted henclf of the ptiae, em- 
%ark<d with Joiom on bouYd bis vessel, accompanied 
by Ahtfrhu her brother, whom she had persuaded to 
become a partner of her flight firom their fuher.* 

^ Here ajgain the dmhor difirs Irem jipMrnkm. 
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JEiUsy l^oetytiig what Medea had dMe^'kHttaied to 
pursue the yirgonauts. That princess, being apprised 
of the near approach of her enraged father, kilkd her 
brother Ahtyrtue; and cut his limbs into small pieces, 
^^ich ehe scattered on the face of the deep. JEeta 
ymx(Md CO collect the c^spersed remains of his muTdered 
child ; attd was thus induced' to remit the pursuit. Hat- 
ing, therefore, tunned bafck^ and interred the tnftngled 
limbs of his son, he culled «he name of that place 
^omi*''^ JEetes' th&i sent <& mimeroas body ofCtflchUmif 
in {mrsnit of Medea; afld threatened, that if they failed 
to bring her back, they should undergo die pnnishmentf 
' which he destined for hrs daughter. These CokkUms 
didperst ^eniselfe$,4nto tarious cjuarters, to ptntue their 
search after the Argonauts, who had already psltt t!ie 
/f^t«r Erukmusk 

The KAger oi yupitet being excited, ngtAti'si the At' 
gwimtOi, by the cmel murder otAkiyrttti; he raised a 
storm, which drote them oat of their course. As they 
were passing tfie islands called AhsyrHdeSy the sliip Argo 
iiddrest them, with a humftn voice^ in these Wdrds.*^ 

^Tmt WRATH O? JOVI SHALL N'JBVER CtASB, -&*- 
«* TILj HAtrtfO Ht(^CEE!)BB TO AvSOKtA, Yt AK^ 

-rir T'* """" '"If '" * .-....■ ■ ■ ■■■■I.! i.i iii..'ii 

JEetes hastened to pursue."^ In tins passage the author 
iSfftra from Apdllomusf whom he generally fo'Hows. 

'That |>oet does not represent Meke,'^ pursuing the 
CtM^ktksy nor 'does he represent AMea iSA tufting ^e 
body ofA^rttts in pfeces.r*-*--^/»//^r»i, ih this part 
<>f bis story, Mows Pherecydes; as may be cc(tte«ed 
from dw scholiast ait ApoHotnuSy y. 228.--^ee Hepie^ 
not. »o8. in Apothd. 

♦ From a Grini word, which signifies to cut or di- 
fide, 

" PURIFIED 
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^ PVfttrilD BY C»CE» FROM THE BtOOD Of Av* 
** SYRTU8." 

Having past the boundaries ofLsfya and Gaul, the 
jirgonauU were wafted through the SarSman sea; and 
coasted along tbe shores oiEtrufia. From thence tbej 
proceeded to the bland of JEa^ where expiatory rites 
were performed for them by Circi. As the advent«rens 
sailed past the abode of the SiraUf Orfheusp who was 
aware of their allurementsy , preserved his compaak>ni 
from the danger, by a strain of melody» ib opposition 
to their song^. £ytei alone, of the number leaped over- 
board ; and began to swim towards the rockst whesc 
these enchantresses were stationed. Fenut^ touched 
with compassion, rescued him from the waves, and con- 
veyed him safely to Lifyiaum. 

After /their escape from the Sirens^ the Argmumit 
encountered new dangers; firom Scyila and Charybdisi 
and the wandering rocks,* from whence a prodigious 
body of flame and smoke appeared to be vomited forth. 
Thetu and her nymphs, by the directioa q£ Juno^ coj^- 
ducted the vessel safely through this perilous strait. And 
having past SUliyf^ where the herds and flocks of the 
sun grazed, the adventurers arrived at Corcyra^ the 
island of the Pbaactanst which at that time was go- 
irerned by Alcinouu 

As to the ColchiatUf whom we mentioned above, theyt 
finding themselves unable to overuke the A^imaun% 
seme of them settled in. the mountains of the Phsaaam, 
Others, pursuiag their voyage onward, colonized the 
islands^ named after AhtyrtuSi the Ahsyitt'tdet.^h, third 
party of them proceeded to Corcyray and, finding the 
ship Argo there, demanded Medta^ from ISJokgAklnoui* 

■ ■' ■■ ■ ,. . , ^ — . — _ — ■ . ^ 

* Called PiaattM, 

—The 
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.<^The mofuirch antweredi that, if the princess was al- 
ready married to Jason^ he would not surrender her to 
.-them; but that» if she yet rtmained single* he would 
jend her back to her father,— ^fv/^, the wife of AU^ 
mouty discovering the determination of her httsbandt 
hastened to anticipate his purpose^ by causing Jattm 
:WBk^Medt&\i> solemnize their nuptials.-<-TheC0/<riUaii#f 
fearing to return without their erratuly obtained leave 
from jilcmoutf to settle in Coreyra* 

The jlrgonauti^ departing from this hospitable island» 
with MedeUf encountered a violent storm, in the gloom 
^ night* While they were in the utmost distress, 
jfpollo standing on the Melaniian rocks, darted his 
lightnings, like arrows,, on thexieep, to assist the Gretkt 
in finding their way. They perceive an island near-— 
they approach it— they enter a safe harbqur, wbed there 

were the least hopes of finding one. To this island 

they gave the name of Anapht$* and raised an altar 
there to Apollo JEgkut, — Names which were both of 
them derived from the incident of their preservation. 

Here, after the Argonautt had performed. their sacri- 
fices, in due foitn, they refreshed themselves. On th|i 
occasion, the twelve Phaacian virgins, whom Areti had 
given to Medca^ for her attendants on the voyage, be- 
gan to mock the young Argonauts. ' The youths replied, 
in the same strain of levity; and h^nce arose an ancient 
custom, of introducing a certain war of wit«-*set matches 
of»jest and derision, which became an established part 
of the rites appropriated to particular festivals. .. 

The Argonauts^ having sailed from this place, reached 
CreU, Where they were, at first, prevented from land- 
ing, by Talos, Some writers say, that this personage 

— ^— — i»»-^— »»^— ^■^« ^-^-— — ^— — — II I I ■ 111! « I I I — II ■ " |„„^_,„^^,,,,^^j , 

* From the Greeky anaphalnoy to show, because 
ApeMo showed it to them; and JEgUteij from agle^ 
brightDCsa.^ was 
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•imt vprtmg ftom (ihe rte^ «f mm, wt>o lived in f^tisrt' 
«fcft age.«^Oihei^ t6at h« was formed by the g<>d Vnl-- 
ifftmi aod by inm girtn to Mhior, The ttiljfttaiiee bf fh^ 
^cxtraordiDaf y iDan was «f brass^ Aftd sonic have ai9- 
4eried, that hi» true name was TMuttts* He had hut 
<me yeuiy winch eittend«4 ft^vA his aedc to his keely 
.wlMre it waB covered OYer, by a skin or ilansetit» kr 
^hkh' was an* fldii^cei^ dosed, as ttaditienl teff^rtd^ \0fk 
pin or nail. This Tisibr f>#ocected the iilaad, ruiMMig 
All round hr thrice a day. When, this vigilatit guard 
f^ri^ved the vessel of the Jftg&naufs sailing paeti h^ 
jinmediately aittacked it^ with huge 6t(Hies.. Here» agakr,. 
the km(t6t ai^ Magic arts ef Medea came to the rdk£ 
<of the adViemiirei^s aAd e^Hoiied &em Aotti^ 'tlieir 
^rpk&city;' ^ 

ft fs <related by some, that Taiwi haWfig be<ett driveb 
to fiiadiiess^ by dteeniFetiomed petions, adMnnisft^red tb< 
limi by Methdy idkd, itt that manfier.><r-^Others say,, 
that being imposed on> by her promises of making him« 
imeMrrtal) he safFered her ,tJGi draw e^ the bra^n pinly 
ihat closed his-teitf, by which meaos»> all the ichor of 
hfS body ftowed otit^ and fte died<<*-*Others,ssi;ribe hts 
■death to a'wmind in the fteel, inflicted by die arrtmic of 
Preas. 

Tht Argonauts^ harh^ rested thenrseltes lone nigbt 

at CretCi proceeded theikce» to JEpna; where they 

•tooc*hed> t<rtafee in water. Here a spot^te cDmention* 

afose> among the crew ; while they emulated each other^ 

in performing this service, with dispatch^ awl ran with? 

» _ 

•ihetf burdens of water to the shore* Having past by 
Eidem and Locrhy these bold adventurers entered the* 
liaihour of Matt; where they anchored, and their «x- ' 
pedition ck>sed; at the hrterrJ of four monthsi from its 
cottMftenccmenu 

EhrJng- 
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* DuHngthis ft'me, Filiate b^vidg no kpprthension of 
the return of the ArgMautiy bdgan to think of pmttBg 
JEion to death. The old maHy finding it was tain to 
contend, requested^ and obtmned from the tyrant the 
melancholy privilege, of putting an end to his own ex« 
istence* Having sacrificed a bali', he drank liis biood, 
4iid eoiinigeoosly ended his days in that manner. Tho 
mother of Jason loaded PeUas with execrations ; and^ 
leaving her little son, a« the destined leader of a future 
warfare, against the persecutor of her &mily) hanged 
herself. PeUa4 put the child also to death ; and thought 
himself secured against ail danger from the family* 
When, behold Joion retnroed, in triam]^, with th« 

golden fleece. He presented this precious acquisition 
to Pe/ias; and waited for a proper opportunity, of re« 
irenging the injuries behind his family had sdflirred* 

* Meantmie^ taking with him a number of the most dis* 
ttiiguished heroes, Jaum sailed to the isthmus of Co* 
rintbj where -he consecrated the ship Jf^f to Neptmik 
AfiBtf tfaifiy he consulted with Mfdaa^ on the most ef^ 
fectual means of punishing Pefasf for bis cniel conduot* 
The Colchian princess accomplished their re?enge» i« 
the following manner.— She contrived to gain admission 
into the palace ofPeiias; and having insinuated herself 
into the confidence of his daughtersi Asnrop^H and AH" 
Hnoef she persuaded them, to cut up and boil their 
father, promising to renew his youth, with her medica^ 
ments. These young women, rqposing a confidence sa 
her professions, killed and dissected their aged father. 

jicattusi the son oi Pelias^ and tlie people ofloicutf 
btiried the murdered prince ; and expelled Medea and 
Jason from that district. They emigrated to Corinth; 
where they past ten entire years, in unabated prosperity. 
At the end i>f that period; Creottf king of Corinth^ 
having betrothed his daughter Ghucc to Jason^ he ex- 
pelled 
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pelled Medea^ aod espoused the young princess* Medem^ 
furious ai this treatment; called to witness all the gods, 
who were conusant of the yows, which, Jtuon had 
swom» « She uttered the bitterest reproaches against his 
tngratitttde and perjury; and seat sua euTcnomed robe, 
as a present to his bride; which she had no sooner put 
on» than she aod her father, who stood near her, were 
consumed in a devouriog fiame.' Medea then killed the 
children^ Afermerus and Pherest which she had borne 
to Jason; and, having obtained from Pbehusf a chariot 
drawn by fiery dragons, she mounted it ; and fled x» 
^theM.-^ltx this flight, as some relate, she left her in** 
£int children, as suppliants, at the altar of Juno Aerea; 
but^he Cmiuiiaiu dragged them from this asylum; and 
killed theni, with reiterated wounds. , > 

Meifeaf having escaped loAtbensi e^oused JEgeut^ 
and produced a son by htm^ who wa» called Medon; 
but, having insidious^ endeavoured to destroy Tiesetiti 
th^ ^on of JEgeuif by a former marriage, she was ba« 
nished from Atheas with her chiliiL Medon^ her son, 
having, in process of time, obtained extensive swayj 
^mong the barbarous people of Jtia ; the-kingdom of 
Media was called after his name.— He, having engaged 
in a war against the people of Metfta^ pecished in the 
undertaking. Medea returned privately to Colcboei 
where she found her father .&tes expelled from the 
throne, by the treacherous practices of his brother. Per* 
teuii and restored him to the possession of his crowiK 
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NAMES 



NAMES OF ARGONAUTS, 

MENTIONI-D BY APOLLODORUS THE ATHENIAN, 

AND NOT TO BE FOPNi) IN AFOLLONlUi RHaOIVS. 



Actory 


Laerter^ 


Amphiaraus^ 


Leiiuit 


lEsculapmsy 


PeneleuSj 


AtalantUf 


Phanuti 


Autolycus^ 


P4tas^ 


EuryaluSf 


StaphylttSf 


IdmeHHti 


• Theseus. 


IrituSf 





In making Atalania and Theseus^ two of the compa^v 
Bions oi Jasqni he differs expressly from Afolhniusi 
who says, that Jason declined uking Ataknia^ with 
him, though she. desired to go, lest her beauty should 
excite disorder among the adventurers. And that The* 
sew was actually a prisoner, in the infernal regions, at 
the time of the enterprize. 



CATALOGUE OF THE ARGONAUTS, 

ACCORDING TO APOLLONIUS RH0DIV5. 

Those, whose names are marked with an Asterisk, are 
not mentioned by Apollodorus, 

AeastuSf * AnipbiJamast 

jidmetus^ Areius^ 

^JEtbaitdes^ ^ncaus^ 

^AmpbioHy *A second Ancaus^ 

ArguSf 
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*A second IphtcltUf 


Asterhtt 


^Ipbitus, 


^AjUrietif 


*A second Ipbitus^ 


^ugeas^ 


^Laocoon^ 


BuieSf 


*LeodocuSf 


Cafaht 


*Lyhteutf 


Canihiu^ 


Meleager, 


Castor^ 


Menettust, 


CepheuSf 


* Mopsutf 


*C/ytiuSf 


*NaupHuSf 


Coronutf 




*EchioHf 


OrpieiUf 


ErgtnuSf 


PaUtnotttuit 


Efibotetf 


Pekuti^ 


EuphemtUf 


PerUlymiMu^ 


^Eurydamoif 


Piahnup 


Emy^m^ 


NSofi. 




P^ihiCr 


tfmtdof 


P^lypimafp. 


Jasott^ 


Tahatf 


tiki. 


Telamottf 


*Idmon% 


Tiphytr 


Jpbklus, 


ShHH 
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TRANSLATION 

OF PAJLT or THC 

ARGONAUTICS OF ORPHEUS. 



7^£ acomint of Orpbem, or whoever was the ancient 
poet* whether 0nomacriftu4t or any other., who oont- 
jHiiffed the acoiHmt of the Argaua^if expedition, \yhich 
has reached us, and h ccruinly of very remote aoti« 
qnity, and borrowed in great neaiune from the Orphic 
'ftbiet and traditions, differs, in many cinonmstancest 
from the narraisTe of ApoBmmi; and {Mrtioularly with 
respect to the;rQuiev which /the adTeotureri pursned* on 
their return from CokUt to {arrvKttu--— The iresKler wiU 
oothefdisfileased to see this accoiitt# as it is given by 
.the venerable author^ • 

jffg. ▼• toso.'*— .dE>tsr suddenly heard from his fier^r 
ioats, that^iM&0 was borne away, and presently ordered 
Ahtyriui to astemhle the people, and go vk quest of his 
sister. The youth, withom loss of time, hsstened to 
*the banks of the livtfr, to the vessel a£ the heroesi and 
these he found the imhappy virgin. Night, meantime, 
adorned with stars, had pciformed half her oourse^ 
4^ea the 'horrid liraud, the black and portentous d^d. 
id MtAoj ^ras perpetrated on Ahyif^aSf^ at the sug* 
gesttott of ioEffff-^For she, and her accompiices, kitting 
him, cast the pieces- of hts saaogled body tenvsvds the 
banjut, of the nfadLiker*. whkh^ being agitated, hy a 
powerful wind, hurried him away. > TJie cemaiasi of the 
funhnppy yoathi wtca hosne to the ssSf. and 'd^stp at 

length, 
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lengthy apon certain islands, which still retain the name 
^ jihsyrhu.'-^Thh cruel deed did not pass uniioticed« 
by all-seeing ^a^e and Nemeiu. 

After the Argimauts had embarked on board their 
▼essel» and cut the halters on each sidci from the banks 
of the rtver, and bending more and more on their swift 
oars» cut the river; we were not borne strait forward^ 
to the fishy sea, through the mouth of the broad Pbatu^ 
but were borne about afar, by a wide deviation, perpe* 
tually sailing back. The cities of the Coicbiaiu were 
left behind, without the knowledge drkkeMimy^g for a 
black and overshadowing night was diflfbsed around* 
Thus labouring and astray, not knowing whither we 
went, we ran through die mid channel of the stream.— 
The people, who dwell around, are, the Gfami, the 
Buotumaf the tribe of the Corceticif and the clownish 
Areyes% with the ferocious ^iiu£.— 'Here the ArgotunU 
thought to pass among the habitations of the CbarmuLui 
near the ridges of CaueaiiUf through the narrow pass of 
ErytUa. But, when mom appeared, delighting man, 
with her beams, we touched at a grassy island, 8ur« 
rounded by two rivers, whose streams are not navigable, 
the expansive Pbasii^ and the smoothly flowing Saram* 
ffi. The lake MmiAt inundating the land, sends the 
latter, through the reedy grass and sedge, resounding 
to the sea. Then, plying our oars, we sailed day and 
night-^by two outleu of the lake we arrive at the Bat* 
MtM*— through the midst of this, 7if/tf«, mounted on a 
mighty bull, past, with the oxen which he had stolen^ 
dividing the passage ft-om the lake.f -— Here, worn-out 
with .the fatigue of rowing, through the-weary length of 
day, we first arrii» at the seats of the Af^o/*, softly • 

^ The Cimmerian Boiponu* 
t The PtJm M49tUt now called the sea ^fZatacb. 

robed 
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robed— the rsce of the G^/oni— the countless tribes of 
the foBg-haired Camat£y the SauromaUg the Gei^^ the 
GywmMf the Ctcryphae, — ^The ferocious and dangerous 
races of people^ who dwell in the land around the lake 
M^toiit, — Yet still the gpds set before us mighty toil and 
anguish — after we pasty in the region of these pebple, the 
last waters of this abyss. There the water is eonfined 
with narrow banks^ and inundates that savage and inhos- 
pitable land, with mighty noise — it swells^ and the adja« 
cent woody trackle&s and vast, rebellows to the sound. At 
lengthy it disicmbogues itself in the ocean y and the boun- 
-daries of the north. — ^Thither the vessel pasty hurried 
through the narrow strait. Through nine incessant 
nights and days our*toil we ply. On either handy we 
•leave behind us uncounted tribes of savage men. The 
Factti the Araiu the cruel LM^ the ScytUans^ quivered 
ally the trusty servants o^Mars* The Tamrij homicide 
Tacey who perform direful sacrifice to ArUmisy and fill 
4he consecrated chalice with human >gor<. We l^ve 
behind the Hyperhoru^ the Nomaies^ and the Caspian 
race. But when the tenth momy enlightener of mortd 
many appeared; we touched on the hollow vales be- 
twe^i die Rtfhean hills. There, on the instanty Argo 
-mshed ^rthy -dancing and 4x)unding over the streamiy 
and sprang into ^e ocean.—- The Chroman seay^ called 
by men the Hyperborean deep, ^ the Dead Sea.-^Thtrt 
vanished all our hopes of escaping the most dreadful 
-doom; and too fully had our feats been realised; but 
AncMUf relying on the polished ruddery guided the ship, 
4hat rushed with mighty force, impelledy and compelled 
her to seek the <right«hand shore. Forward she leapedy 
constrained by the great exertions of the rowers* Whea- 
now our arms were fatiguedy by long and painful efforts 
at the oarsy and our hands could -no longer grasp them. 
With sinking hearts ave rested on our el))ows9 and sup- 
ported 
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ported our heavy heads that drept with bijoy dew.«-r 
The. pangs of hunger aggravated the «uffeniig^ of veafi- 
ne$f« But Awsuj sprang forward* and roused aoll 
aainuted all the other heroes with his ejchortationst a4- 
dressing them in soothiog tieniis*'— Theoi because of the 
tenacious niu4> the heroes descended with weli^tvisted 
ropesf over the sides of the ship» let themselves dowa 
lij^tly into the 9ea« and two of them* Anc^ut and 
ArguMt supported us. They by ropes made fast aa 
halser from the poop» and gave the ends of it to th^ 
gra^ of the other heroes. They instantly harried aiong 
the beach* hauled the rope with all their might* and 
-the sUpi formed to pass the seas* followed where they 
drew* ciittbg her liquid path through -the waves* over 
the smooth pebbles ef the beach.-*-*-«No Jonger did the 
howling air* with blasts of roarii^ wind* excite the load- 
sea-x^in sik«ce I left the deep* where the bat wave of 
H'tthp^ and the northern bear* lies s^psvad. When the 
sixth morn ^oie* enlighteoer of mao> wecame* with 
short interval* to a raee rejoicing in weakh and afflneQcc« 
the MmtMms they jsre €aHie(i^--they live fox many 
yeara«-Htwelve chiliads of months of a hundred years ef 
the full moon* without any of the troublesomeconcomi^ 
taotB of age. But* when at last they have readied the 
snonth* appointed by fiite* they sink in a sweet zaA 
tranquil dumber* and find the bouadaries of life. Nor 
thoughts of food* nor other car^ and toils, that moleH 
the generality of men* breed in them the least solicitude. 
On sweet and fragrant herbs they feed* amid the ver- 
dantand ^ssy pastures* and drink ambrosial dew* 
divine potadon. All resplendent alike* in coeval 
youth* a placid serenity for ever smiles on their brows* 
and lightens in their eyes* the consequence of a just 
temperament of mind and disposition* both in parents 
and in sonst perpetually diapoaiii^ them to aa what is 
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. jiisc, a&d 8(Xsik what is prudent. Tbrough the populous 
region of these we past by Und, and reached anpthcr 
shore— theo» Hill dragging along our light-tailing vessel, 
ve. arrived at the region of the Cimmnani^ who alooQ 
are uficooscious of the spleadour of the sun, that glows 
with flame ; for the Rij^au mountain, and the ridge of 
Calpis^ intercept from them the radiance of the orient 
<iawn, and enormous Pbhgra pr^cting, darkens the 

. noontide air, and the peaked Alps extended, a ridge 
immense, cqnceal from these people the departing raya 

. «f the evening sun f and darkness forever broods over 
the region inhabited hy them. — Thence departing, with 
unwearied feet, we arrived at a bluflT and pointed pro- 

. .^ootory, and a harhour defended from the wi^ds— «^ 
there ^^A^ofi, whose currents wash down gold, laves 
a gelid region, and pours along his waters, clear and 
. bright as silver— with blackening expanse^ a deep and 
gloomy lake receives hinu Along the banks of the rir^r 
f esound the murihur of whispering and luxuriant trees, 
that night and day are loaded with perennial fruit.-- «- 
All around; ^^r^, r protectress of the fruitful earth, 
abundant eourpe of food toyman, fills the suteiy wails, 
and well-built streets, with plenoeousness — ^wLthin those 

• inaosioins. abide a race of men, of transcendent integrity 
. . and justice. One bark suffices to waft them, when life 
38 past«--rfor instantly the parted shades are transferred ^ 

from that pleasant arm «f the sea, to A4:heron. For 

sear them are. set the dwdling and eterjial ^tes of 
Haiti ; .and near them. the shadowy tribes, the realm 
of phantoms.' - ; ., , 

J This.oity too wC' past, and these tr ibesof people^ still 

jH'essi^ forward, to ^Ifil our woful and calanfiitpas des- 
tiny. 'Ihtn Ancmwt advanced froip the shipi and in* 
stantlty directed aU >hii compaoigns,. w^ary as they were, 

VOL, inr, - ♦ . c ., . to 

i» * ■ ■ 
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«o emterk in a throiig. Aod Umu He a^drcst' thefllr & 
mild and soothing words. . - 
. •* Endure, my friends, this labour also; for after t&is 
">< I trusty ye will not enconnter any more aevere. I 
** feel the eastern wind blow strong, and curl the sur- 
M face of the deep.-— I find an indication of the ri^g 
** windy in the roaring of the waves over the sand; thiy 
*^ never Toar in vain. Qdckly, then, upraise the mast, 
"f^nnfurl yetrr sails, expand then from the shrouds, and 
•* trim your vessel for the.voyage." 

The crew exerted themselves to execute his orders. 
Then sudden, from the hollow womb of the vessel, was 
lieard a tremendous voice. In thundering human tone 
the prophetic heech resounded, which PaHai had ill- 
eluded within the timbers of the ship. — ^Thus tt spofe, 
and consternation came on the spirits of alL— — •* Oh, 
** wretched I1-v-better had I perished in the JSyxm^ 
** waves, dUshed to pieces, and scattered on the surnice 
** of the deep, by ^e Cyattean rocks, ■ ■ I aJhould ndt, 
•« degraded and eibscure, have borne i^eproach and 
«* shame, thrdhgjh tihe ignorance of khigs* — For now 
^' the fury« vengefii of kindred bleod, follows in the 
** rear, claiming her debt of punidiment for slain Abstfr* 

>.*^ /«/.— disaster on disaster presses ^iown your heads.—- 
^* Soon as I imore nearly approach the venge&l sisters, 

» "I shairopenFy accuse you of tjie recent and deadly 
** crime — unless turning me, wittf my cons^drated head 
** and stem, you guide me within the embayed recesses, 
^* where land surrounds the unproductive sea. That I 
** may pass out over the Aitaatic waves." 

- Thus having spoke, the sacred wood was mtvte. The 
souls of the Attnya stood appalled.^— They saw^ thai a 

', direful fate impended, throligli the disastroni passion of 

V ya/09.— — Apd much they, revolved, withio their secret 
4hought$| whether it wouM not be expedient ta kill the 

ill-fated 



w-fatcfd '^HHdea^ thetr n^ticky compam^n^ and thtrs 
-arert the wrathful persnit of the* furies. TV^parpMe 
tfaeyhad executed; and thrown- her ovei-boai'<d, to feed 
die' 'fishes^ '^f the deep ; -hut- touched' with conipasstoA, 
the renowned «onit)f iEi^observedthenJ iufstafiftiyy tiM 
'Irastnited' their 'design; and with- suppReatioh^ idter- 
-poscd,* to "pretent^ its ^ completion ; ^d'wlth^'entresttes 
appeased the mindof each of his compariilQin^ ' 

-After they' had thnis heard the prophetic ▼oicfe of 
--^rrflT;' the heroes, with6utf delay, *satfc Wu^ on 'the 

• benches of rowers, and grasped tlteirOaTs ;* aird Aifeaut^ 
' ivith -skill, managed the helm. They past^the island -bf 

• Hibermai to their course. -*^^With ItiYpctuous vibrati^a 
' and attendant darkness^ tfatf wkid arbse'in^ th^r wake*,afid 
' fiHed their swelling sat]s*--die shij) ran swiftly over' the 

hearing billows — ^then not one oPthe bef6^ hoped aSy 

• longer to escape destruetion. For now* the t^fth li^ifn 
'- arose; and none of the creK^ could imajgjine ordt!ifhie» 
- within his mind, where we were. 'Lyncew^ at lenj^Ap 
: discovered the bovindsof theealmiy flolfHng and tra^* 
' t\vM ocean ; ibr he descried, in' the- ttmoKe horizoiij^ a' 

• certain island ckid with pines, where-'^re ^e spacitfus 
mansions of /7^^/, ^ueen among the gods.' ^Around, it 

' was enveloped^ iflT" thick clouds, and wafli bf mist.— 
< Concerning the story of aH these» O inteiFigfeyt Afii^iix, 
'•you have 'already heard my historic song-i-^KiWif*4rcr 
' kinsmen- deceived Pfmfbonef cropping the te^dWt^Ss- 

soms through the vastextend6d irtead^ aHdafterwiJ^s, 
' how Phta hating yokeid lo thfr* car his 5aWe stetJds, 

assailed the virgin with the •perAiiijsion^^j&7/^r,''^d 

• borfe her awayby force> ihrougH the unprodactive waves, 

Tllen, I'reftife^d'to'sail totheshore^'and splendid 
' mattiioas of that isle, Where, never moruil had' touched 
-as yetf'with i^vencnroos prow. For it possesses not any , 
' hari^ouff whidh might receive the manageable t hip. '^ tfut 

c a ' a stccpy 
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.a '«teepf rocky «calijig Heaveoi defends on every side 
,the sea^^^ coast: .ivithio whose cincture spring the 
^grateful ff&n of bounteous Cera. Auanu thent tne 
ruler of the ship with sable j»row» was not unmtndfid of 
^iny ca^tioDl but i^^ickly urging back the shipt he made 
hisXs to, r(^ci(de» l^^ inclijaing the rudder to the left hand 
.. !■ tbenyi that t)^ vessel might not rush oaw^d, he 
turned the rudder towards the rjght* 

,Qn .the third dayi we arrived at the residence of 
„Cire^i at fllf f^yf^^^ Im^^i stations surrounded by the 
sfU* With. 9p^ious and sorrowful heart we touched 
^ on that sh9r^ , We bound our cables to the rocks, and 
^Jofon sent,^f9f:ward .fronx tbe .shij>.some of his chosen 
iC^n^paniQO^.wjth.. directions to proceed, and .search 
. what ;:acje. piemen. inhabited that extensive region, and 
. procure a knowledge of the habitations and manners of 
j^t{ people* Presently, the. maid, the full sister of the 
jxiagnanimons JEtiej^f Curfew daughter of the sun, met 
^them, as they.advanced"7-((?ir^/ — so jitttrope her mo- 
ther, and the ; glorious Hjpmm Jier father, call the 
nymph)— -T>.onwaid to, the ship her course she bent— 
amazement seised the heroes, at the view — the tresses, 
waving from her head, were like beams oi light-^bright 
shone her beauteous countenance— -—a subtle £ame was 
dartec^ ^om her ey^— soon as she beheld Medea^ 
. through ^e disguise of her .'snowy veil (for opprest widi 
^hame ^d anguish, while j>allid grief preyed on her 
. I^qu't, the maid had cast the floating drapery over her 
xharms.) — Her Ciru marked, and, moved with pity, 
, addrest her i^ these terms* ■ . ■ 

'* Ah )vretch, what fate has the Cyprian queen on 

, •* thee inaposed! — Think not, that the recent transac- 

•*' tions, before your arrival at this, my isle, are hid 

** firom my view— ..^ither you come, pottuted by a two- 

. ^ fold crime-Hrebellion against the legitimate authority 

• . "of 
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'* of a father-^^-and parricidal murder, stained' as ye arer 
** with the blaod of a brother, butchered in the roost 
•* cruel manner. — Nor shall you,, if aright I deero^ ar* 
*^ rive at your native lands — if, with fatal security,, you 
** persevere in your present career of guilt unexpiated^ 
and neglect to cleanse and purify yourselves by rites 
of lustration. — No — hope not for prosperous return^ 
until you shall have averted the wrath of the deities, 
by religious rites, and sacrifices of atonement, at the 
** shores of Maldsa^ under the direaion of Orphnu^-'*-''- 
'* But, think not, you, in your present flight, thus irat- 
** ^ious and unattoned, to pass my threshold.— The 

•« gods forbid — stained and polluted as you are. Ne- 

*^ vertheless, 1 shall send you, with prompt iiberality^. 
*^ the gifts that hospitality requires — bread, and racj 
** wine, and abundant viands, moie than your wantsi 
•^ demand.**" 

Thus, having spoke, she returned wtth wings of 
speed-^-and forthwith, in the midst of the ship, abun- 
dance of vessels were set, prepared for food and pota- 
tion ; and every requisite for a banquet wa9 disposed in 
order*. — As we prepared for our departure, a vehement 
wind arose — resounding 'shrilt*, it breathed to waft th« 
Keroes on their course. — Then, loosing our cables froii^ 
that island, we pass over the waves — we reach the strait 
cfTartisstUf and touch at the pillars of ^irnvZv — we 
delay, during the evenmg, at the promontory, sacred t6 
potent Baccbuj; compelled hj the necesisity of procu!* 
ring sustenance. —When morn, the harbinger of Irgiit, 
awoke from regions of the east, we, with her dawi/, 
awoke to our toils, and ploughed die gl-een surface dt 
the salt profound.— We arrived at the ^anbumi ii(ea-^ 
the gulfs of the LalittS'^Ausonlan islands and Tyrrli* 
nlan shores-^but after we bad arrived at Lilyhsum^ an<i 
the surrounding channeli we tonch on Smfy^ a -criaii- 

fidac 
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gular island. There the JEttutan flame of EncetaJui 
retarded our progress, eager as we were. Then, sud- 
denly over the prow the dreadful wares boiled up, from 
the secret bottom of the abyss, with mighty noise, and 

reached eveq our highest sails. And there the dc-- 

Touring whirlpool detained the ship — nor suffered it 
to spring forward — or, on the other hand, to glide 
backward. But in the hollow of that faut vortex she 
was whirled round and round. And now the Jrg^ 
was in such a state, that she roust quickly have been 
swallowed up in the deep devouring surge, had not 
Eurybla, eldest daughter of the hoary father of the 
de^]^^' desired to behold her busband Pehus^ gently 
emerging Trom the sea» She snatched from destruction 
the 'vessel of the jlrgonauts^ and saved it from being 
sunk beneath the billows. 

Then, pursuing our .course not far from thence, ^e 

'disqpvered.ili ^ofty.aiHl projecting rpc)^, and Qv«r it 

hangs a steep : and craggy clifi^ eaten into vast caverns^ 

within which the blackening waves rebellow dreadfuL 

:rr^eated there,, the nymphs deceitful utter sweet and 

JQsidious sounds, and sooth the hearing of mortals, who 

j^j^ destin£4 never to return*— Then, were ^e Minyf 

Relighted, to listpi to the blandishing song of tjie Sircn4> 

J)^d neyor }iad they sailed past that voicp of pernicioa^ 

^jveetoess.-^-^-^-And even now they were dropping thp 

iyirsfrom their hands— and Jnc4fui had steered the ship 

jdir^ctiy towards the faul promontory: had not I> 

takiog the jlyre in my hands^ tried the chords* and sung 

t}ie. strain pxy mother taught, delightful ornament of 

♦jipipstTeljsjr.j— I, sung, and boldly smote the strings, in 

juyson. with the song.*;— The ^iig was this — *♦ How, 

tj^f^ri^erlyj the deities contended, conceroisg the steeds 

V ,with htt of storm ^ and the dark>haired fK^eptune% en- 

.;/ raged ^'v^^ fy^9^i3f?^^' struck» mih his golden tri- 

" dent 
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'f.deot, the Iffcteum knds, and.d|»ipated them orer 
*;.the vast expanse of sea, where they became Ules, sur* 
*f rounded, by the deep, which men denominated. Sat" 
*t iSfth, £if6eat and the stormy Cjpntt." — Thus, as I 
struck the lyre* the Sirens^ from the snowy summit of 
the rock, astonished heard. And their own song waft 

iotermitted. 0;ie cast the flute, and one the vocal 

shell, from her hands; and dreadfully they groaned, for 
the fatal period, of .their destined annihilation was at 
l^ad.-*~Xhen, from the summit of the caverned and 
gaping roc]f , they precipitated themselves into the abys* 
^es of the sea, for ever toiling through its troubled bil- 
Ipvrs.^— There they changed into rocks their graceful 
forms, and transcendent charms. 

When ^r^o, flying swiftly over the deep, h^^^^capec^ 
%lso thb taiortal df nger— — >while the winds filled her 
Sails, and the sbrood^ were strained on the roast, she 
was wafted over the hiUpws, and tjttrough t|ie bays, and 
trrived at the ixviat'G^yra — there abode the P&w 
#miv, skiUed in navigation. ^IfinwSf the most just 
0f kipgs, reigned over th\s people, and gave them laws 
1^ administered justice.*— -W^e ^rled our sails— we 
made &9t oui* cahles-^we moored our ship, ^and pre* 
pared sacrifices to fanompkaan J^% and J^pacHan 
'AfaUo. — Here, with mighty force, and an infinite num* 
ber of vessels, the fleet of JSOes sailed up to us— with 
strenuous efforts they rowed along*-*the CfJcbiatUf the 
ErravUmi^ the CAarmidaamtt and the SofymaaiUf in pur- 
suit of the Mh^d, that they might bring back J^/edea to 
,the presence of b^r father, and make her responsible iq 
punishment, for the crime of h^vii^ murdered her t>ro* 
ih^r.«— ^^ttt wjien they approacfied more nearly the 
secret recess of the 4^^ s^^d capacious harbour— then 
^hejr heralds procee4ed without ^t\^y to the palace of 

^€«»»— Thfc Hnees of 4&4« were uapcnred^ and oa 

her 
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her cheeks, iear diffused its pfllltd hne-r tbfoagh appre- 
hension, lest the PheacioH monarch should seise^ znd 
send her, reluctanty to the residence of her fitther, and 
a dtreAiI catastrophe should eosae*^— But TiDdictire 
yutto conceded not the death of MiiUa*'ht§ore that 
Jaioth with her co-operation, had infticted fell calami* 
ties on the house of P^/m/, and on that king himself.— 
When they l^eard the purposes of the cruel CoUhiaK 
king, even the beautiful ArHe^ and the god-like /iUi* 
flow — Akmous directed the herakls to take 'the maid, 
the subject of contention, from the tall ship, and bear 
her to her father, that she might suffer the puaishment 
due to her guilt.-— But Are^^ the illustrious queen, 
pitied htt, and with soft intercessioD addrest her htt»* 
hand. And spoke to this effect* 

^ A reprobate task tt were, my husband, to rend 

<< the nuptial bond — to scatter to the winds the sacred 

^< marriage bed, and extinguish the hallowed torch of 

<* love— great is the wrath of DloMan Venusy both at 

^< men and women, who meditate such deeds»^->Biitt if 

^* Medea be yet a rirgin, and h^ reached oar shores 

^\ untouched; let her depart to her father's home, and 

'< the tribes of the CclMant.^ but if she has es^iehanged 

•* her virgin flower, for intercourse with man, and con. 

*' jugal embrace, let her spouse conduct her with him/^ 

She spake ^ and her words sunk deep in the soul of 

Alcinfmt, And he determined to perform every thing 

as she advised. — Nor was the determination hid from 

the Mif^d — for Jm9i without delay, having assumed 

the form of a slave, hasted to the ship, and succiqctly^ 

in hurried tone, related what the king desired.-^Thei^ 

Medea prepared her nuptial couch, in the ttern of- th^ 

vessel; while others strewed the carpets, and extendel 

around the golden fleece. They likewise, hung the hid^ 

of bulls,, and their ^baekU and armour, all around,- oa 

spean^ 
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spears, to conceal the nystic rites of the genial htfd^'^J^ 
Thus were the ill-omened nuptiaby of the ha^sa MU^ 
demy coosommated. * * 

When the CokbumSf and the Mmym^ came to the 
presence of the blameless king, and respectively stated 
their pretensions and demaDds, the son of jfirM^oU 
tained from Alctnoui an award, that he should: keep 
Medea as his iwfe.- ■ T his havhig heard, the hesoes 
quickly loosed the cables of die ship, and, by force of 
rovingf -^rgOf endowed with human speech, iled quickly 
orer the deep, and ploughed her way through thegotf 
9£ Anirada* 

Now, O JUiumtetf offspring of a goddess, I wiH ve^ 
hte to you all that the Mhy£ endured after this^'tfrbm 
stormy blasts, on the shores of the Syriii^ and howi, at 
length, they were rescued finom tteir^comve df* veary 
w^lndering over the deeps; and what a dver s itie s they 
endured in Cr«fr/ when, wafted to^ Aat shoi^, they be- 
held the form terrific of the brazen giant, who prohi- 
bited all entrance within the harbour: and how, con- 
straTned by die roaring billows, ^nd the sudden force 
of blackening tempests, we expected that our swift ship 
should be dashed on the gloomy and formidable rocks* 
But the far-shooting P^an was near, propitious to our 
call — ^he heard us« — ^he sent a shaft from craggy Delos-^ 
he revealed himself from the midst of the SforaJei*"^ 
Hence, that island has been called Cranat^ by all the 
men, who inhabit the circumjacent regions.— But it wa4 
not allowed wholly to* prohibit the son of JEjon, from' 
nayigating the deep, for he bore Vrith him the price of 
his ransom.-— — Pemioious &te recoiled from Her at- 
tempt ; for grievous vms the wrath of ffjpertou.^^Soon^ 
as by force of rowing the AffnjNr;gained the promontory- 
of jlfo/M— ^then, by the suggestions of C/r^^, they pro- 
ceeded to deli^^ themselves from, the curses ofJEetesi^ 
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aii4*At }idref||ptftrii^g furytJuctiog puoishmcot for ain.*— 
XhtDy 1 ^rfoTRKd, «A belialf of the Mmj^p tbe rites 
that expiate sin, and supplicated NepUint^ whose irident 
afabkes theeartbf tha lie ^tHght j^raot-a^safe jcun'n* 
tod the flight of otrbeleveid nomve Jionaei ^ ^b^^t^LU 
^or».tMii,'aaiidt Ucss them kt tbe pibmccs <)f d^eir 

•^u^iftifihc Arginm^et sA their .soils, and diiccted their 
'teurse ^o itht welM>ailt /o^/.-*-But I returned to the 
^dy TlMMsria, that I might perform saciifices oo the 
^nmt and awfU rulera* who ^preside f>ver this .ahades, 
and hold tlie keys of the infernal prison house. Eafisiqg 
fwtti' thioQiet ^"I ^>«d(ed -my T^pid ^lostse >to ^ogpwy 
ir{iriic^4^to the fogkfti'OfJUANi^riiitiXy niymatiRe I^pd*^ 
aod'Oil^ffd the fai^^^mi^d eave, Aidiere the inuseoof 
mofeher^boK^nW) tf>'ith^ 4ivi|pe 
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^roiLONWSi surnamed the Rbojian^ from the place of 
4us occasional: residence, or, perhaps, so called after his 
mother, was a native of /fUxamiria^ the son of StUeutf 
or///r«/, and flboda^ of the tribe o^ piokmah. ^Tht 
jgeoius of this fine j^t was originally formed, by the 
jprecepts ac^ exanipleofCa/Z/WfiSi//, who superintended 
^is youthful studies. It will be seen, in the progress o.f 
this essay, that thb eark and amicable connexion, 0/ 
tkt two great poels, degenerated, but, from what cause 
is n9tjf\4Uy ascertained, into open hostilityr 
. ^Our a^^hor was one, of that constellation of talent, 
lyhich illuminated the polite and learned court xAAlex' 
sttdria^ aiKi consisted of seven poetsr, who were callefl! ' 
Jthe^^M^rj, from the brilliancy of their genius,, and 
jthe pirci^nistance of their number^ which was^^soven, 
eorresponfli/ig with ^at of the stars called Pleiades^ 
which arc; situated in the neck of the bull'. The names 
of these writers were^ CaWmachus^ Arsau^^Xbeocritntr 
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t 
jffollomus, Nicander^ Lye^hroHf and PhXeus; of^ ac- 
cording to some writers, Hcmer, the tragic poet.* BuiC 
some other writers give their names differentty. The 
learned Canienuj in his Prolegomena to Lycepbrmit fol- 
lowing Hefh^tiim the gramtnariany as a better autfaorii^, 
asserts, that the following poets composed the Plnadet--^ 
Homer the younger, Soikheuty Aletcamder^ PhUisaUf So^ 
iifba$ut9 Ljcoplfrqtu These poets .were nadves ofdi^- 
-&rent countries, some of them natites of countries <tis- 
tant from Eg^^. — ^They were attracted, in common, to 
jflexottdrias hy the encouragements which genius and 
learning derived from faste and bounty. There is m 
considerable degree of resemblance, in the style and 
manner of most of the Pkiadet-; but, of that I dialt 
speak more particularly, in another ptace. 

The Ptdemies of Egyptf or LagideSt were a most 
extraQrdinary dynasty of princes, and the .continuance 
of their power forms a distinguished sera, in the hisuny 
of literature. Some of theVn were virtuous and accom- 
plished princes, others disgraced themselves, by the most 
despicable vices, and odious crimes; all, in common, 
had a turn for magnificence, were themselves persons 
. of taste and learning, and proved themselves munificent 
and judicious patrons of philosophy, ' letters, and the 
£ne arts; as well as judicious and successful promoters 
of trade and commerce. The unbounded opulence, 
which they possessed, enabled them to consist the 
wishes of their taste and liberality, in the utmost ex- 
tent They collected the treasures of learning, and the 
rare and curious productions of nature and art, and fos- 
■ ' * - '- ■ _■■''• 

* This elegant and complimentary allusion, has >ot 
been appropriated exclhsively, to the Pleiadei ^ Aiett- 
awkia. -i-Sevcn eminent Freneb cot€;mporary poets were 
Qilso called tke Pkkdet. ^ 

-lered 
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tiered genios and talent^ with a splendour^ expencCf and 
zealy which have not been equalled by any potentate, 
who has preceded or Mlowed them.— The first ^/W«mf 
emted at Aktsmukia a museum or college, for the sup* 
pen of those who dcTOtcd their time to the study of the 
Hbeial arts; and adding to it a great Ubrary, for their 
use, drew, by that means, most of the learned men out 
of Grace to his metropolis. PtoUmy the second, and 
also the third, having hereiii followed the example of 
their predecessof, JiUxandria became the place wheie 
-the sciences floarished, when they were quite neglected 
elsewhere; most of the inhabitants of that city being 
bitd up in the knowledge of some science or other. 

Ptoliffiy Soierf the first of the race, who was a 
learned prince, and composed « Instory of Aiexandeitf 
which was greatly esteemed by the ancients, but hsis 
BOt reached our times, founded an academy at Jilm^ 
imJriaf or a society of learned men, who devoted 
themselves to the study of philosophy, and all other 
.aciences. For the use of these, he made his C(A> 
lection of books, which, by degrees, grew under his 
.successors to a prodigious bulk, and was reckoned the 
.finest library in the world. — AnumoHw* Marefilhms r&> 
lates, that, till d>e reign of jiurdian^ the museum <;on^ 
tinned to be the habitation of excellent men, meaning 
the members of that society, which had been fbunded 
hj Ptolemy Soter^ for the improvement of all useful sc^ 
ences. The members of this society were under the 
government of a president, wbose station was so ho- 
nourable, that, daring the doaunion of the Pioleme*9 
, he was always nominated by those princes; and in the 
Raman times by the emperors. Within the museum 
was a very large hall, where they all met at their meals, 
for they were supplied plentifully with all sorts of pfo- 
visioos} the museum having been ectdowed, at hs fint 

ibundatioo. 
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with large rci^nues. Hencie, Tinnn the JtKatlmf ¥4i0 
iwas ^oternporary with Iftolemy Soter^ aaed to call it the 
coop;* denoting thereby) that the phtlotoplKrs were fed 
•ip the miLseutny and kittened, like hkds in a coop* * 
^Thus, yrt see the museum was an institution, of tfte same 
lund with ,the colleges of the pj-esent toes; and* as, to 
cthese, th^ kingdoms where they Bounsh are iodel^feedy 
4br so many of tbf great men, which they have given *to 
4he \KOFld : soy Alexandria owed tP its museum the many 
eminent writers it produced. 

'TH^ cdeblTited De^rius Bhalernu was the Arst pre- 
skteRt of thi» seat of learning; and» as the library wiss 
a part of it, faehad^ m all prqjbability, the books iike- 
Avise tkRder/fand caccti'-^Plutdireh tells us, that it was he» 
cwho 'first suggested to the Mng, the idea of fbundto^ 
t (both the. museum and ttfera^ry; and that the king readily 
embraced the proposal' of a man, so eminent for Jib 
ieaming, and otha- extraordinary qualifications.— nZ>#- 
hmAvW was chargefd, with the care of collecting these 
•books, an employment not unworthy of so great' a man, 
<8ilict, the king himseir placed therein alF.his pleasure 
and diversion^ a dLrersion suitable to the taste of a 
•pmnce, who was ^himself a man of eminent ^ learning, 
-and an «nco\irager of it in oth^rs-^^sLivy,. in speaking 
^fshiaiiiyary, stiles '^ a noble monuraedt of the wealth 
j»f the £j^^^j». kings, and of their commendable atten- 
•iiof), in propagating knowledge among their sulijiects;. 

'The second Ptclemy was^ like .his father, a-mostxiilb* 
gent collector of books- He employed an indefatigable^ 
industry in augmenting,, a€ an immense charge, the 
•fibrary founded by .his father. - Nor -did^ he rest there^-*- 
(he dispatched rarious agents^ Into /rrAr^v, partieuKirry 
jiratus the ^icywHotif jtoicollect^for him^-scsitues, draw- 
ings, and pictures. He is likewise .said to hate main- 
tained^ at yast expence^ a^d to have iseot into difierent 

' ' parts 



flkfU -of |hc W9rf^, :* '..iJfuI pers^flv i^ mf^ of ijntpfWJ- 

^f w«Id beasts, ^.nd t^rdsj-^iqd is sftid, to V^ jnaa^k |i 
ji^jiit Attxiibef 4:t* o^w 4i^avci;iet» r-esf^oipg t^ie gaat^i:^ 
#Ad pr^pc^ ircs of uoifQak* 

. T14» ^^^M P^<fkmy,f who v^as ijK»ftc#lly ,calk4ji P^'- 
kHpk»^ hy^.^^s^ffmb^Wff jn th^ir ^?|,cc^ttc manner, 
Jieq^M^e iie i»ad put ;tw^ of iis 4>iK;ith^f to 4%^\^» wa^» 
J^^^M^tipd fci^ini 4hifi:fVCt of ciHV^^y^ ^ jr^t ^qd ^qon)- 
|>lky(ved pri9jG»:5 4*c his fjrthcr, J>c ]P9S«e$^ed gBefit Aqjirp- 
mg iH9m^ -^wd'Wtf ^ Kbcial j>rp<i^pter of it4n .qt^cr^. 
,A& ^^'vm a qonsi^ipar^B jtt^ge <^f fi\erit, apd ii* 1U|^ 
«i4*ty twaif ^qna^to jfeU rtgat^ t^ if^me .<^ bW gciKcrusity^ 
fii(|t%fff>ljMif^w tpibifi cf)||^>tii^.fj^iQPtta ^/<Mr» bHt.at$9 
» n^i^ flf QthftT |»^«P969 idis^guiilifi^ for Je^roliog 

Afiif^m^f .4f^0m^y :d»eTfe#npMs JSisf/^ofi^wimf.C^' 

Sknmlfitm:^:Efi^tiff^ jWbq^r«t.c9r«eQt€d the .arorkB of 

Honm. To^ite pWiwCf affiPf ^the^ivpfidif^andcbftcdy 

feritbeCr^ translation ,tof>tbe.&:nJ^iainr/9 ^jvbich is 

JtfHKwn^tAe-iivywe of tbe.^/Mf|rw^« . 

At the same time, this magnificent .and •^•geseKOiiS 

prince applied .himself, with unwearied attei^pon^ to 

business, studying all possible noethods, to make his sub- 

jects happy, and raise his dominions to a fiouri^ing 

condition. — ^He exerted himsetf to draw to Egypt the 

•trade of tbe east, whiah .she 'Hiyrtam^^i^' to •'that ttme ' 

j^arned-AD by seavtOf£iltl^, a^d thence, 4yy-the vfzy^ 

Rhinocoauia Waftyre. To^raw this-trade ' into ^^gypi% 

Pt^emj^SkiMdpkuf bpi|t.:a. city, on ^he.;W<iSt .of *the 

ktdJSm wteace .he^ento«ut fl«f?^St^tOjia|Ubc<iWptwcs, 

with which .tbe.TjPrfOAX-bad ^rafi^d. r|ic^(^lodiit after 

the name^of W^^oofiiJ^x^fifrtmbiP^y^^ 

being 
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CDnvenienty Mytu fformWf a city in tht wagH- 
hotuhwAf was preferred. AH the commodities of the 
east were carried thence, on cameh, to Coptoi^' a cky 
•B the NiUf where they were again' shipf for jflesumJHa, 
and from that city diiperst orer the west, in exchange 
for the merchandize, which was exported to the east* 
Thus, the wht>le trade being fixed at jfkxamlrUh that 
phce became the chief mart of all the traffics which 
was carried on between the east and the west, and coii>- 
tinued to be the greatest empory in the worid, for above 
serenteen hundred years. As Plro^ivjr intended to engross 
the whole trade of the east and west, he fitted out two 
great fleets to protect hi» trading subjects.^ One of these 
he kept in the Red &», the other in the Medtterrmteant 
and not only protested trade-, but held in^ subjection the 
iBSuitime provinces ^f jfM JVIaor.-— Such wsis Ptoiemj^ 
FUladeiphisi^ }s might naturally be expected^ that 
Tkeo€fiimt and CMmachw^ who had witnessed the won^ 
ders of his admioistratioB, had enjoyed the splendour 
and pleasures' of Kts comt, and tasted freely ef his 
bounty, should pour out the dew of courtly praise; 

The great pastoral ^poet has coosecrafted, to the fame 
^SPti^tn^i that, fine compbstdon, his scTenteenth Idytt*^ 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end- 

The poet, after a strain of sublime and ingenious pane^ 
gyric, does not forget to expatiate, with all the feeling 
of experience^ on the liberality ofithe monarch* 

*«^Ahd yet, he hoards nor up his useless store, 
*\ Like ants, still labouringv still amassing more^ 
•* The holy shrines and temples are his care, 
*< For they the first-fhiit» of his favour shares 

Te 
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'< To mighty kings his bounty he extends, 
** To states confederate,, and illustrious frfends. 
'' No bard at Baccbm* festival appears* 
" Whose lyre has pow'r to charm the ravish'd ears. 
" But he bright honours, and rewards imparts, 
** Due to his merits, equal to his arts. 
" And poets hence, for deathless song renown'd, 
" The generous fame of Ptolemy resound. 
•• At what more glorious cap the wealthy aim, 
" Than thus to purchase fair and lasting fame. 
'• The quick Atwid^t this alone enjoy, 
« While all the wealth and spoil of plunder'd Troy^ 
** That scap*d the raging fire, or whelming wave, 
*' Lies buried in oblivion^s greedy grave. 
•• Close trod great Ptolsmy^ at virtue's callj 
^ His father^s footsteps but surpass'd them all."-- — 

Fawies, 

CaBimaeitiff in his hymn iojf^lter^ after having des- 
canted, on the pnises of the sovereign of the gods; in t 
strain of sublime flattery, and ingenious hyperbole, iDr 
troduces the praise of Ptoiemy; tor^ passing from the 
gods, to kings, the ricegerents of the deity, he is led; 
by an easy transition, to mention his owto sovereigfri 
•and says of him 

■ •* Uij* 9^ ya^ iy^t/' St$%ni}i». 

'* E^vi^i^ xMM^ yt 79>M T» x«# «ot 9onaif 

On which pauage^ I cannot forbear remarking, thai, 
most probably, the poet had in view the sublime sen- 
tence in GmusU-^^ And God laid, let there be lights 
** and there was Kght.*' 

'< When mighty deeds his ruling geniits wills^ 
*' What morn has purposed pregnant eve fulfils, 

Each 
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** Each miaor work on thonght.oliedieDt^waittf 
** His. word is being, and his wish creates."^»CdSE- 
machtii. Hymn to Jcne. 

Such, in hcirvzs the ardour of this prince, in pur- 
suit of his favourite objects, that, in the midst of a war 
with Antiechiis Thetu^ king of Syria, he did not give 
OT^r kis search for books, pictures, and drawings. 

The thirfi Ptolemyf who was surnaroed EuergeteSf 
was a no less generous encourager of learning, than his 
father and grandfather had been, for he applied hiniself 
with, the same care and attention to the enlar^ng of his' 
library, and purchasing of books, at an immense charge ; 
he invited with ample rewards to his court, all those 
who were of any note for their karning, and took great 
pleasure in improving his o\yn knowledge by their con- 
versation, for he was himself, as Athenaiu informs us, 
well versed in all branches of learning, having been 
bf a«|hi; up; io bis youth by the fil^nOOs jiriitarebut^ and 
^^ ^v^o wirote. histo.rtcal comn^en^rie^i which were in 
4i;ea^ r^ute. 

. Oi>e W9UI4 hardly belkve» that %_ piinc^ej who is VQ- 
pr^sf ^t^4 hy hi?toi:iaf[i9 as a monster, rather tliaq a mai^ 
fo^'such w;^ th^ ch^jkmr. oi Ptpkmy Ifiy*€onf should 
have deserved the reputation of being the restorer of 
letters, and the patron of learned men : yet this is at- 
tested by Jthenaus, Fitruviu/f £piphamus', and others. 
jiibetutus relates, that in the short intervals between his 
ficious excesses, and licentious orgies, he applied. him- 
ff l^ to tl)e ^tudy pf tb^ polite arti ^nd sciences. Nay, 
Recording to this.authpr, he h»d ^ kiiOM{Iedge sc^ exten- 
.f^y^i .^P4 such ^a^ Ml 4i«C9u($ii)g ofaU kiftds of litera- 
ture, that he acquired the surname of Piajlrivy the philo- 
logist. The ^ame author adds, that he wrote a history 
in twenty-four booksi and a learned comment on Bomr* 

His 
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His history, ^sEf^anm informs us, waS'iogreat.reput^ 
amopg ithe ancients, and of;en quoted by those who 
wrote on the same subject. He^ too, enriched thcjflex* 
^fldrlan library, at vast expence; having sent learned 
ipen into all parts of the wojld, for that purpose, and 
allowed ample pensions to learned men, and distin- 
guished philosophers. 

In such a fostering seminary of talent, where a long 
succession of mpnificent and learned princes, formed ib 
their court an academy for arts and literature, for genius 
s^id philosophy, the propensities of the sovereign im* 
pre^t a literary stile, a tone of cultivation, not only on 
the court, but on die people at large; and prepared} 
pn the confines ofLihya, a refinement and perfection 
Q£t]tLC Greek language, that equalled tlie happiest efforts 
o£^tbenf herseJ.C aind, produced ^ Ptqlemaic age,, whicl^i 
thpi\gh \efi% k^^owA an^. celebrated, at le^st in mpderi} 
lixn.e^ s\a,y deaer v,e tQ be, placed, in cgmpetition wit^ 
the AM^mtm ag^ ©C -S^<« Bo.Hadl,ess wealth, to re; 
ward merit, a^l^racte^ cpwetitocsx fronx eyeiy side, 
ambitious of obtaining th^ sn^ile of royalty. N,o. dokub^, 
the, jr^f tbj? rich, and power f<^l of the cpui^t,^ who 
Ji(lM(Hys iipitatQ the prpn^nsiti^s of the soyerei^^n, wished 
tp (lis(ip£\jiish themselves, by an encouragen^eot of 
g^ios, aAd learning, according to the fashion of the 

day* Thus» ttie poet found himself a personage of 

.importance. He was cultivated, caressed, encouraged, 
gnd rewarded. Splendour, magnificence, wealthy and 
f legapt luxuryji shone on every side to elevate his fancy. 
AU tl)e rnea^s of cultivating the understanding were 
rcpdei^ed generally accessible to all, in the magnificent. 
.Wpo^itqry of the sovereigPr where ^ere not only booj^s, 
.but every in^truipent nn4 object pf science, wl^iph thie 
world thc^p kn^V* Tp this weie added philosophical coo- 
.versej elej;ant society, the emulation of genius and ta- 
lent. 
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lent) the collision of mindy all tending to mature and 
digest the understanding. Here was collected the splen- 
dour of beauty^ with that of po^mp and opulence* The 
taste and elegance of Gr^ce were blended with the state 
and magnificence oijitta. Every delight of sense, every 
possible indulgence of the fancy, tended to fill the raind 
with images of delight. The ear was perpetually filled 
with the ravishing sounds of exquisite harmony ; the 
eyes were incessantly gratified with the surroundiog 
forms of animate and inanimate beauty.-^What a situ- 
ation for a poetf wrapt in the bosom of ease and indul- 
gence, exempt from any toil, but that which the inspi- 
ration of his rouse demanded, freed from the intrusion 
of every care; excepting that of his reputation, exempt 
from every source of vexation, except those created by 
the irritability of talent, the wakefuf jealousy of genius 
And sensibility, 'and the restless impatience of compe- 
tition. The exertions of genius were facilitated, by an 
easy access to an admirabre library and museum; and^ 
at the same time, called out, by a'vaciiety of coatending 
and powerful motives, and interests; 

At the court oi Alexandria^ avartce was attracted^ 
and satiated, to its utmost wish, by the noble rewards 
which the bounteous hand of royalty showered on merit. 
The pride and consciousness of genius were stimulated 
to exertion by competition, in which talent strove to 
surpass itself* The mind displayed powers, which she 
did not imag^e she possest, and arrived at heights, 
which she thought herself incapable of attaining. Vanity 
was flattered, by the hope of attracting the smiles,, and 
deserving the applause, of the fair and youngs of tht 
great and the brave, of the rich and the noble, of the 
learned and the wise, of the elegant and the ^ccoint- 
plished-— in fine, of every thing that the known world 
could then produce^ of amiable^ briliiant» and respet- 

lablc. 
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- table.— The s^mbitious spirit markedj with grarer eyes, 
the predilection of the sovereigOy for the faiculties and 
endowments, which be possest $ and anticipated, from 
the favour and encouragement of a discerning monarch, 
a certain road to eminence, in the display of genius, the 
exertions lof art, and the researches of science* 
. The literary stile of conversation, that prevailed at 
the court of the Pio/emut^ and the amenity and conde- 
scension of those accomplished piinces, may be col- 
lected from a story, which is related of Pio/emy Soietf 

the first of the dynasty. —This prince was. commonly 

supposed to be x>f mean descent — one day, after he had 
heardy for a long time, a vain and trilling grammarian, 
who made a display of his skill in antiquities— -he 

• interrupted the torrent of learning, with a question—- 
*' Since you are so well versed in the learning of the 
*< ancients, tell me, without hesitation, O grammarian, 
♦• who was the father of P^/pi#/.^"— — The grammarian 
answered with promptitude — " Tell me, first, O king, 
^ if you can, who was the father of Z^^ii/?"-'— This 
answer produced no small indignation in the courtiers ; 
but Pt^emyy applauding the iMimour, and pleased with 
the freedom, of the. ^mmarian, told them, that if it 
was. beneath the' dignity of a king to bear a jest, it still 
less became him to jest on his subject. 

Such was the happy situation of the arts and letters, 

at the coMTl oi AUxandrU a situation how different 

from that, in which they have been too generally found, 
in times both ancient and modern ! Melancholy, indeed, 
is the history of arts and sciences in this respects — It is 
hardly any thing but a martyrology, .filled with the la- 
mentations, and mournful destinies, of the victims of 
genius; which mi^ht lead us to thjnl^ that there is an 

, almost general conspi!:acy, fi cqnfeder^y .of .ingratitude, 
among men, which has disposed chem to C5>ndemn their 

benefactors 
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« • » 

'benefactors to Ithe dark jlnd doubtful recompeiiee ^f 
'pbsihumdus fahie; and to fepaly the'fex^rtlons 6f thMe» 
'^lio have presumptuously Attempted to delight; iAstfu<:t» 
'or refbfhMhe world, 'wtth discouragement in ^t6ry form» 
"with^ehvy and"vfcxati6ni Wtth pain, ' with povertyi aqd 

with neglect. 

It was' the' fortune of Apottonhis \ht Rho£anf as be 

has' been' generally stiled, to be born in a country, and 

an age,' thiis ' auspicious to men of letters;' how he ac- 
' quired the appellation of the RhotHan^ will be seen in 

the progress of this esisay; but, it seems to be ascer- 
" tairiedy beyoiid a doubt/ that he was an Egyptian by bhthy 

* and a native of Atexandria. One may suppose, that 
' his rank and condition in life were not mean. If ye^ 

may judge, indeed, from the celebrity and eminence of 
the preceptor/ to whom the care of his youth was en- 
trusted, we must incline to pkce him in the' h^her 
classes of society. This early instructor of bur poet, 
Vas ho less a person i than the famous poet CalRmachus. 
This distinguished poet was a native of Crete^ a city of 
Libya: ' he arrived at the zenith of his reputatijon, in' the 
tAtnQ of Pfolmy Pki/adefpHfUit and' during the fifsf ye^rs 
0^ his successor jEtf^r^^/^/ — about*" the iz's^h dfymprad. 
H^'at first "taught polite literature publicly, at E!eusts\ a 
suburb, of the city of y//<fxii«flfr/tf — he was afterwards 'in- 
' vited into the' hmisehdld of the monarch, wher6be ob- 
tained' ah estaDlisfinient; and remained for a c^onsid^ra- 

* ble time. ' , 

As* jipoVomuf istiidfed under Caf/tmadutt we must 

conclude, that he was' considerably younger tbart that 

' poet, a cohclii'sion, which is strengthened by the c6nsi- 

deratioh that he.sui;vived his master ;ngaf ivhose lofnb 

be was interred at his' decdasc. It is probable, there- 

' ' fore, that '^pdnohius was bbrft' towards ih^ <^bit of Che 

'''T6^'oi'Piole)nytoiir'-^^ef^^ rh*: last three **or 

four 
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Ibur y&H'of it-il-tf s<>,''liVwas a fiilJtf niiire than tVenfy 
prcafs old;'5fcout tlie nfidcTle bf tfie' reigri of PhiidSfphui. 
ivfiich/accorciiiig ^'o'^he^st'^kcebtlaiVs, listed tfiitty- 
dght^years.— Tliife/.^/^^^ hkte^en fwefifjr 

* years btd, or udder tlfat agfe, when CatSma^tus^yJiriJ^z 
puMic \eachCTlt'£/rt/xij;^ahd' between forty and 'SSj 
'years old, wiien, ' in the rdign of Euefgetes^ lie Wis^ ap- 
' pointed to' the caVe bixUSt Jdiexanarlne library. 

' Previous to the tliiie of P/«/flrf^, the iftUity and phi- 
'Ibsbphyof biogfaphy weire ribt much considered, am^Hg 
'the ancients— ^o the Irreparable loss of inbdern tim^s, 
'enquiries into the springs of action^ details of the ^b- 
T)burs of men of gertiUs and fe'arning, Kave* l^en raVe 
*ahd scanty; and t)ie glory of critfcial and p^IIbsbphi- 
' cal biography, has been pecidiarly' rfeservi^d' for fatfer 
'' kges. Ycr,' even now, how imperfect, in^ genetal, '^s 
'the biography of tafetftl It would be of the utmost' ad- 
Vantage to the cause of literature ;' it Votild tehd to the 
'developement of the motives 'aid 'accidents, that ih- 
' jtfuence th^ hui^afi imind ; and ^lead to the t^ei^fi^ctibn W 
"the history bf arts aiid sciences, and to kn ^xtensloh of 

* the pliilbisophy of the huAian h^t'ahd intellect; hid 
'we^ minute details of Xkt cbrirse *o^ edu'cation, W the> 

■ early transactions, the mbdes and' habits of study", of Ac 
'prbfessional and literary laKoui^s/artd of the'pfiVate''Hfe 

* of hieri of gemus and Jeai'ning. Siich inoi^els of ittfor-. 
""ihatfdh, when they iiappen to b^ preserved,' atKf c<Jm- 
^. iriuhicitedlto'die woridi are of inestimable' valueZ/fiifey 
'form the mosrara'iabl^ and engaging part of bibgtaphy. 
^' But' it is much' to be lamefited; that such memorials ire 
' still we.— Cond^nedU5st^iiggte with Sordid dSffidil- 
^' ties,' to l^hgmsti'in pehury and obscurity, negftc^td Jmd 

underval^uied by soriie, traduced and kfivii^ 'by bthijrs 

* of 'ilieir^ cotempo^arids, the '^^brth'\nd'itir|ibrta«ce''of 
' Uid opWibft8,'the iabbflrs;-^ Jtod the'llver of fecn'of ^e- 

' . oius 
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n'lus and learning, are not known until the men thera- 
selves are for ever lost to this world. ^ Thus, we are 
equally ignorant* how far the family circumstances, and 
course of their early lifci have influenced the studies* 
and determined the labours of learned men— and how 
,far9 again, the course of their studies may have contri« 
buted to influence the conduct and temper of their riper 
age. Entombed through life, the days of those splen- 
<lid yet depreciated beings glide away, in darkness anC 
in silence ; they pass on, to the gulf of eternity, unob- 
served, like the noiseless rivers« that work their way 
beneath the earth, and suddenly burst on the day, to 
elothe the astonished valley with beauty and abundance. 
It is also unfortunate, for literary men, and artists, that 
the little which we know respecting them, is usually 
transmitted through an un&vourable medium. That their 
jealousies, their rivalships« their petty squabbles, their 
impatiente, their irritability, and ridiculous distresses^ 
are all transmitted to us by the industrious care of ma- 
lice and envy; while the features of benevolence, the 
circumstances that might do them honour, their loves, 
:. tJieir friendships, and their virtues, are lost in oblivion. 
It seemsy that the happy situation of poets, at the 
elegant court of the Ptoktmes^ was not sufficient to tran* 
quillize their spirits, or exempt them wholly from the 
corroding influence of jealousy, and mutual animosity. 
The unbounded munificence of the sovereign was inca- 
pable of satiating the cupidity of his poets, or excluding 
the baneful eflects of envy and rivalship. Though ^ptJ^ 
lottfttSf in his early years, bad been, as we observed, the 
disciple of Callimachus; the connexion of these illus- 
trious poets ended in the most violent animosity, and 
. acts of decided and open hostility. The circumstances 
. of this quarrel, and the causes whence it originated, 
have not been transmitted to us. Butj cer^in it is, that 

* » ^ * ' 

CafUmachus 
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CaUimachus must have been actuated, by no small degree 
of resentment, since he composed a poem, of conside- 
rable lengthy in .which, under the fictitious name of 
Rii^ he satirizes, in the most pointed terms, the ignoi* 
ranee, the malevolence, and calumnies, of a certain per- 
son. It has been the universal opinion of the learned, 
that the person, meant by CaUimachus t was no other than 
our poet Apollonms, It should seem, that this poem was 
written with considerable strength and ability of invec- 
tive, since it was generally known among the ancients. 
. That the lUs of CaUimachus had obtained a high de- 
cree of reputation, we may infer, from the circumstance 
of Onnd having adopted the name, as well as the plan 
of this poem, in his satire en a malicious enemy and 
calumniator, which has reached us among his works. 
Probably, indeed, the Ihis of Qvid contains many par- 
ticular passages, translated or imitated from the Ihii of 
Callimaehus. He speaks thus of the poem of Caliima^ 
chus, as of a performance well known, and in the hands 
of every body. 

** Nunc quo Bafiiades* inimicum devovet Ihifif 
•* Hoc ego devoveo teque tuosque modo. — 
•* Utque ille, historiis involvam carmina csecis, 
. *• Non soleam qoamvis hoc genus ipse sequi.'* 

As Battus* son denotes in vengeful line. 
Thus I to shame devote both thee and thine. 
Like him the path of fables dark I chuse, 
Tho' such disguise but Httle suits my muse.'' 

The expression. J<fvov^/— devotes with curses, is cha- 
xacteristic of the deadly rancour, with which Cailimachut 
pursued his foe-^and the expressions of cacis invoham 
carmtna historiis^ show, that his cow,ardice, or, to use. 



* The father of CaUimachus was named Battus. 
TOL. III. .J> the 
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die mildest term> his caution, was equal to his malig- 
nity. It appears hence too, that the story of this an- 
cient literary quarrel was well known, and much cele- 
brated among the ancients*.-—— The superabundance of 
ancient mythology, and learned allusion, with which 
gr^at part of the Ibis is crouded, resembles the style of Co/- 
Umaebui so much, that I am apt to think, the Latin poet 
closely followed the Greei original. ' One cannot avoid 
remarking, in the poets of the Alexandrine school, many 
passages of such strong resemblance, as would tempt us 
to think they may have been imitated from the Scrips 
turet* In the Ihit of Ovid we may remark, a severity 
of malediction, not unlike that which occurs in some of 
the psalms of Danid.\ And in the elaborate details 
of misery, to which the malignant Jlns is devoted, by 
the incensed poet, there is much that reminds us of the 
gloomy paintings in the poetical book of Job. 

If it be true, that Hyginut the grammarian, according 
to the conjecture of Sahagniutf or the person, whoever 
he might have been, whom Ovid has thought proper to 
designate by the feigned name of fits f not only attacked 
him in his ^xilo, with calumnies, and false accusations, 
but also attempted to estrange from him the affections 
of a beloved and constant wife; we cannot wonder, 
that the resentful feelings of the injured and indignant 
poet dictated such a strain of invective and asperity. 

^< Quisquis is est, (nam nomen adhuc utcumque 

tacebo) 
** Cogit inassuetus sumere. tela manii 
" lUe relegatum gelidos aquilonis ad ortns 
^ Non sinit exilio delituisse suo. 
•* Vulneraque- immitis requiem querentia vexat 
^ Jactat, et in toto verba canina fbro : 



t For instance, the 35th, 59th, 69th, and 109*. 

Perpetuoque 
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•* Perpetuoque mihi sociatam federe lecti 

** Non patitur miseri funera flere viri. 

*' Cumque ego quassa raei complectar membra carins ; 

•* Naufragii tabulas pugnat habere mei." — IbhOvidiL 

The wretch, whom yet the muse- forbears to name. 
Provokes my hand unwonted darts to aim. 
Ev'n banishment from him is no retreat, 
He barks his slanders, in the crouded street. 
The mental wounds his spite forbids to close, 
His spite bereaves my sorrows of repose. 
His spite would basely sever from my side. 
The loyal fair, by HymerCs bands allied. 
Forbids her love my civil death to mourn. 
Of pious sorrows would defraud my urn.— - 
Amidst my shipwreck one dear plank remained; 
In life's rude billows it my soul sustained. 
Fondly I clasp'd it, with a husband's pride; 
Yet, cruel, he. would that embrace divide. 

Though the person, who was the object of the ori- 
ginal Ibisy is clearly ascertained, the causes, which pro- 
▼oked this act of cruel hostility, are only to be sought 
in conjecture/^in all probability, they were much less 
real and justifiable, than those of which Ovid complains 
— perhaps the quarrel originated only in the rivalry of 
talent, and jealousy of authorship ; perhaps CaU'machus^ 
in full possession of literary fame, might view the grow- 
ing genius of a younger poet with inauspicious eyes, and 
feel himself disposed to ctiffdqwn rising merit* — perhaps 
Apollotuus, with the rashness and sanguine spirit inci- 
dent to youdi, might have presumed too much on the 
friendship, and good offices, of bis preceptor, and guide 
in the tuneful art, and finding himself disappointed in 
these expectations, might have shown some df that irri- 

* Shakespeare. 

D 2 tability 
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lability which has been ascribed to poets — perhaps he 
might have shown his early compositions to CaUimacbusy 
who might have treated them with contempt, and dis- 
couraged him from the prosecution of poetical studies — 
perhaps CalUmacbuSf through jealousy or contempt, 
might have contributed to the ill success of his first es- 
says — whether any, or all of these motives, influenced 
the youthful and ardent mind of Apollwiw : it should 
seem that he exprest himself with considerable severity 
respecting Callimacbui. 

Whatever may have been the original ground of quar- ^ 
rely the genius of JpoUoniiu seems to have been so ele- 
gant, his writings breathe such an amiable spirit, that I 
should be much inclined, to acquit him of unprovoked 
asperity, and to retort the charge of ill temper and ma- 
lignity on his antagonist ; at least, there is a passage of 
Callimachus yet remaining, which shows that he was not 
of a very conciliating, or placable disposition, but truly 
one of the genus irritabile vatum — -jealous in honour^ suiL 
den and quick in yuflrr^/.— That injuries, whether real 
or imaginary,, sunk deep into his spirit, and found there 
, a temper impatient, resentful, querulous, by no means 
prone to forget or forgive, or indisposed to retaliate. — 
The lines in question are p4rt of the conclusion of his 
hymn to T^poih. He there speaks of some cotemporary 
writer, who, as he says, envied him;, and yet, at the 
same time, endeavoured to exalt himself, at his expence, 
by a depreciating comparison of their works, in respect 
to magnitude and dignity. Iq the same strain of com- 
parison. Sucklings in his session of poets, introduces 
Sen Johnson undervaluing his brother bards-^because 
his were colled works ^ while others wrote but plays, — Cdl^ 
Rmachus introduces his enemy and rival as saying, in 
the same spirit, / do not lvalue the poet ^ who does not pro* 
duce something great like the ocean,-i^Tia% something vast * . 

seems 
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seems to be designed to characterize, in a sarcastic 
manner 9 the j^fgoHautict of Apolloniusj a work of coth- 
siderable length, and more comprehensive in its p]an» 
than any of the numerous poems of Calftmachut. The 
poet seems to represent his epic rival, or censurer, as 
^taking merit to himself, for having produced a regular 
heroic poem, and decrying his adversary, as the author 
only of some fugitive miscellanies. He personifico envy 
in his person, instilling malignant suggestions into the 
cars of Phebut, 

•* *OvK ayuiMU f 0> dct^y o? a^' hcra «oto- oml$i^*^ Ctfr.— 

Hynuhus In j^poUinem. 

But secret envy, in Apollo^ s ear, • 
Insidious whispers—" Humble is the bard, 
•• Of praise unwbrthy, who in short excursion 
** Exhausts his strength. The genuine bard is he— 
^* Who flows abundant, as the mighty ocean, 
*• Magnificent and vast." — The god replied— 
Resentful, and tne canker'd slander spurn'd. 
** Deep is th' Assyrian torrent, but it flows 
** With mud and filth discoJor'd — who from thence 
«' Would draw libation for the holy altar, 
" Of Ceres pure ?— No, from the limpid spring, 
*^ That pours the small but unpolluted stream, 
•• The gods accept their tribute." — Hail, O iing, 
' Of strains melodious ! may an evil doom 
On envy wait, and the calumnious tongue. 

Though CalUmachus declaims thus warmly against 
envy, it does not follow, that he was free from its in- 
fluence. We know, how poets are apt'to talk, and shift 
the feults from themselves on their rivals; it is very 
likely, that he viewed Apollontus with secret envy, and 
that the young poet suffered considerably, by the pre- 
valence 
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valence of this hateful passion in the bosom of his 
guide^ philoiopher^ and friend. And he, in return, 
might have been provoked to express some degree of 
contempt, for the lighter and occasional, productions of 
his master. 

Certain it is, that Apollonius early recited some por^ 
tion of his poem on the Argonauts at Alexandria^ but 
the success of this first essay of his talents did not cor- 
respond with his expectations, or with the perfection, 
^vhich he afterwards attained $ for, instead of gaming mjL 
applause, he was received with contempt and ridicule. 
It is likely, that his audience might have been com- 
posed of severe and fastidious critics. The poet, perhaps, 
began to write at an immature age, and before his judg- 
ment was formed, or he had acquired the useful art of 
blotting; and the rash presumption of youth might have 
impelled him t'o obtrude on the world, the crude and 
hasty productions of a boy's muse.' 

Certainly, it was not the fault of CaUlmachusy that 
ApoIIontus made this unpromising attempt. We are told, 
that the latter, after he had composed his poem of the 
Argonauttcsi showed it to the former, for his opinion and 
corrections. Whether CaUimachus spoke the language 
of sincerity and sound criticism, or was actuated by the 
jealousy of old established reputation, that 

Bears, like the 'Turk^ no brother near the throne. 

But it is said, that he treated this production with con- 
tempt, and gave its author no encouragement to prose- 
cute his poetical studies. The author ventured to appeal 
from his private judgment, to the public, and disap- 
pointment was the portion of his temerity. 

A poet. With all the s;jperciliousness of established 
fame and fashion about him, tremblingly alive to fears, 
and solicitude, /or the continuance of his poetical super- 
eminence. 
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emlDence, and apprehensive, in the extreme^ fest some 
new adventurer should encroach on the elevated groundi 
whicjjy he had taken on Pamassuli cannot be supposed 
a very equitable or indulgent Critic, of the works of a 
young poet: or a very sanguine encourager of rising merit. 
This may be seen in the Conduct of Addhon towards 
Popcy when the latter consulted him respecting his tran- 
slation oi Homer, It Was, therefore, unlucky for Apd^ 
ionhtJ, perhaps, that he selected CaUimachuty as the cen- 
sor of bis epic poem. The veteran bard might have 
been alarmed, at the appearance and rise of a young 
plant, which seemed to croud and choak the growth of 
his own laurels. Disappointed of the assistance and 
encouragement, which the sanguine temper of the youag 
ApoUonvu might have expected to derive, from the pre- 
ceptor and friend of his youth, his mafiter .and kado: in 
the poetic art, his mind was naturally filled with a lively 
resentment — animosity took the place of respect and 
confidence.— ——Exasperated friends often become the 
most furious and irreconcileable enemies. It was the 
case here, between persons of lively feelings— the one, 
irritated by disappointment and contempt, the other, 
stimulated by jealousy and envy. 

The indisposition of Calltmachus^ towards the literary 
success o£ ApoUomusy might have conduced to the unfa- 
vourable manner, in which the specimen of the Argth 
nauiics was. received, when recited by its author in pub- 
lic he, perhaps, damned with faint praise — and,* 

without sneering, taught the crowd to sneer. — The pre- 
ceding hypothesis is supported, by the account of th,c 
transaction, which has been transmitted to us, by the 
author of a short account oi Apollonius^ which has 
reached our times. From this relation, succinct as it 
is, we may collect, that the foregoing statement, of the 
grounds of enmity between the illustrious tutor, and his 

no 
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CO less illustrious scholar is founded in truth» — These 
are the words of the anonymous writer — " *Ot/1<^ Ifxa- 

** ^iva^ "KaXKifAayj^ xeu cvHsc^ai ratvla ^oir,fxccra iviwt^ 
*^ ^eP,Of (T(po^^a ^i etvclv^atf tun l^^^iaaa^^ woL^rytnr^ tv t3 

It is probable^ that CaWtmachus exprest his mean opi- 
nion of the poetry of AfoMonius, with little reserve, or 
management, or care not to wound the feelings of a 
young adventurer. It may be, that the pupil, in the 
sanguine spirit of youth, might have built too much on 
the good offices of his preceptor ; and expected, through 
his countenance, and established credit, to have been 
introduced into puUic notice, and to have been received» 
as a fashionable poet, ' at the court of the Ptolemiei.^^ 
Whatever might have been his expectations, or their 
foundation, certain it isj that he was wofully disap* 
pointed; and felt his disappointment, with all the keen 
sensibility, natural to a poetic mind. He prepared for 
revenge of the injury, whether real or imaginary, with 
the weapons, which genius had given him. Nor was 
Callimachus slow to retaliate; he paid back the invec- 
tives of Afpl/onius with interest; and lacerated his for- 
mer friend, with much detail of invective, and, as it 
should seem, with considerable effect, in a satirical 

poem, which was entitled Ibis a name, probably ' 

' adopted by the author, on account of some fanciful re- 
semblance, which he thought he could discover between 
the Egyptian bird called Ibis, and the person against 
whom his severity was directed. "—^Micylius says, the 
name was adopted, not only as being expressive of im- 
purity, Ijaseness, and depraved appetites ; the Ibis being 
a bird, that preyed on rats and other vermin — but, also, 
as denoting, that the person in question was a native 
Egyptian; the Ibis being a bird peculiar to Egypt. — The 
Jhis of Callimachus must, certainly, have been a produc- 
tion ^ 
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tion of very considerable merits in its kind $ since, 
though written on a private, personal, and local subject, 
it retained such a 'degree of celebrity, in the time o^ 
i)viiif that the Roman poet was induced to propose it to 
himselfy as an object of imitation, and eren to borrow 
the tide for his own poem, as one which was generally 
known, and ^likely to ekcite public curiosity. A con- 
vincing proof of its popularity. 

It appears, that Apollonius must h^ve been foiled in 
this poetical warfare, as well as in his attempt to appeal 
from the contemptuous judgment of a rival poet, to the 
tribunal of an impartial public, by a recital of his produc- 
tions, according to the custom, which then prevailed ;— 
his works were received with scorn and ridicule. One 
great advantage Callimachus possest over his antagonist* 
in this controversy* His fame was more fully esta- 
blished ; his person better known at court ; he had the 
countenance of the great, and the cry of fashion, in his 
favour. Opprest by an* unequal competition, filled with 
ihe consciousness of neglected worth, fired with indig- 
nation, the victim of his own sensibility, j^poUoniusy 
unable to bear the contempt of his fellow citizens, the 
contumely of his brother poet, full of shame, disgust*, 
and vexation, left j^lexandria^ the place of his nativity, 
and retired to Rhodes^ which then flourished in com- 
merce, and had ever been distinguished, for a love of 
literature, and the arts. 

Our poet seems to have experienced such a reception 
at Rhodes^ as was due to his genius and learning. He 
was domiciliated there, and established himself, as a 
teacher of lo^ic and rhetoric. From his residence in this 
island, Apollonius may have obtained the sirname of the 
Rhodian, Here he employed his leisure moments, in re- 
yising and polishing his works. This he appears, from 
the result* to have done with full success. For having 

D 3 shown 
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shown them in their improved state, to persons of taste 
and judgment, they procured for him a very high de- 
gree of reputation ; insomuch, that the people of Rhodes^ 
as a mark of their esteem, conferred oh him the free- 
dom of their state, together with other distinguished 
honours. 

In this agreeable situation, and in full enjoyment of 
a poetical reputation, and of the respect and admiration, 
which were paid him by the Rhodiam^ our poet remained 
many years. He did not return to Alexandria^ until 
after Callimachus had paid the debt of nature, and left 
him, without a rival and competitor. It should seem, 
that the fame of his talents past from Rhodes^ to the 
neighbouring city of Mexandriay which led his country- 
men, to know his value, and repeat of that ancient con- 
tempt, which they had shown him. It is probable, that 
he was invited home by Ptolemy Euergetes^ and received 
by the Alexandrians with signal attention ; for we find, 
that he was soon after appointed, to the care of the 
royal library and museum ; a trust, as we have already 
seen, of fashionable rank, and considerable importance ; 
which induced a frequent and familiar intercourse, with 
the literary -sovereigns oi Egypt; and bad uniformly been 
conferred on men of first rate abilities and learning. 

It must have been towards the latter^end of the reign 
x){ Ptolemy Philadelphusj perhaps, about ten years from 
its ^close, that Apo/Ionius emigrated to Rhodes. Callifna- 
thus was in his glory, during the reign oi Phiiadelphus, 
whom he celebrates. And it must be presumed, that 
he did not return to Alexandria, until several years had 
elapsed of the reign oi Eutrgetes^ the successor o( Phi- 
ladelpbus; for, considering the high credit.and influence^ 
which Callimachus had acquired, at the Egyptian court, 
and the deadly and irreconcileable enmity, and crtiel 
interchange of invecUTei and ill o£ceS| whidi had taken 

' plact 
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place between him and Apollonlus; it is not very nkely, 
that the latter should have ventured back to Alexandria^ 
before the enmity, and the genius, of his powerful oppo- 
nent, were laid to rest for ever in the grave. Ha4 
Apollonius returned to Egyft^ during the lifetime of Cal* 
Vtmachusf and had any reconciliation taken place, be- 
tween these illustrious rivals^ such an incident could not 
have failed of making an impression, on cotemporary 
and subsequent writers; and we should not now remain 
in total ignorance of such an interesting transaction. If» 
then, ApoUonius did not return, until after the decease 
of CaUlmachusy some years of the reign of Euergetes 
must have been then past ; for CalUmachus continued to 
flourish under that prince, who succeeded to the throne, 
in the second year of the 1 25th Olympiad, 

jlpollomus was wise enough, to derive good fruity 
from the malignity o^ CalUmachus ^ and his early disap- 
pointments. He saw, and corrected, the defects and 
blemishes of his poem, and availed himself completely, 
of the retirement, and opportunities for study, which he 
found, at Rhodes. In consequence, after his return, 
when he again produced his Work; and handed it about 
in Alexandria^ it was then universally admired ; and 
obtained for its author the highest applause. His ad- 
vancement to fame, and honour, not unaccompanied by 
emolument, was now as. rapid, as the disgrace of his 
youth had been unexpected and mortifying; since, as 
we have said already, he was promoted to the care, of 
the famous Alexandrine libpary ; an appointment, whicll 
seemed to be set apart, as the reward of merit, and had 
been uniformly bestowed 00 men of the first talents, ^nd 
literary eminence. As to j^polloniusi in particular, ,he 
succeeded to a most distinguished predecessor, the fa- 
IHtoys Eratostbcnesj who hatl> like JpoUomus liiniself, 

studied 
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Studied under CaiRmacbuSf aod was celebrated as a poet, 
' a philosopher, ao astroDomer, and historian. 

Fortune having thus made amends to our poety for 
her former persecution, and advanced him to the enjoy- 
ment of a just reputation, and that place^ to which merit 
seldom aspired in vain, at the court oi Alexandriaf was 
resolved not to subject him, to any reverse, and called 
him away, while he was in the full possession of fame^ 
and prosperity. It is not stated, in any of the short 
notices respecting Apottontusj which have reached us, 
how long he survived his master and rival ; but, it is 
somewhat remarkable, that, after his death, his remains 
were deposited in the same tomb with CalUmachus, As 
we know, that the latter poet was in the highest esti- 
mation, this circumstance must have been intended, as 
a mark of the utipost respect to the memory of ApoUth' 
nius; and meant to show, that the poets, thus associated 
in their death and funeral ceremonies, had, in their 
lives, been equals in genius and fame. Such are the 
imperfect accounts, which antiquity has transmitted to 
us, respecting this admirable writer, we have only to 
regret, that they are not more copious, and satisfactory; 
but the imitation of Firgtl^ and the intrinsic beauties of 
his poem, will for ever remain the most ^perfect and 
glorious monument of his reputatien* 

We have, in the second volume o£ Brunts Anaictat 
p« 358* a single epigram, consisting only of a couplet, 
which is entitled—** By ApoUonius the Grammarian,** — 
The subject and tendency of this epigram, cannot leave 
even the shadow of a doubt, of it« being written by our 
author, in the course of his memorable contest with 
CalRmacbus; and the style of it, short as it Ls, may suf- 
fice to show, that the tone of ancient poetical polemic^ 
Hvas oot a whii more elegant at refined^ than the ii^vec-; 

tlTC 
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tire of modern Gndf-itreett of which Pope has^ren so 
many bright samples, in the notes on his Dutuiad* The 
epigram is as follows. 

tt is to be obser^edy that, in the second line, there is 
a poor pun, or play upon the worus, between ouli^ and 
Ai7ia. To enable tKe reader to comprehend the force 
of which, it is necessary to inform him, that CalUma* 
chut had produced a large work, the title of which was 
Aiiicc\ and the subject, most probably. The Cai/sei of 
T'i&iif^/.— — If jlpollonius produced msLnyjeux^iP esprit of 
this kind, it is not surprising, that he provoked his rival 
to publish the /^ix, by way of retaliation. The morsel 
now cited, seems to be the only remnant of Apollomui^ 
great or small, exclusive of the Argonaut'tcs^ which \^ 
reached our time; but he wrote many other works, 
which are enumerated by Fahriciuf,"^ in his account of 
this author. — As n«^» A^p^iXo^f , on the subject of Archi^ 
lochus. — A collection of epigrams — Kavuir^^ 'bt^u\(^ xa» 
hv{%^, — A work, which seems to have been very ex- 
tensive, entitled Kt^^m^, sive Originer Urhiumy on the 
origin of cities. — This work seems to Yihvt been divided 
into sections or books, as Ji>A^»y\eia^ Kti^-k, or the 
Founding of jilexanJria.'^-^Ketvy^t sive Kctwa Kri<rK» the 
Founding of Caunus, — KmJij? KT»a»5— V«v«^a?ia>$ Krto'Ky 
aGaj nortxa.-- This must have been a most valuable and 
learned work. — From the details of genealogy, and an- 
tiquity, and the many allusions to ancient rites and cus- 
toms, which Apollonius has' occasionally introduced, to 
his Argonttuttcsy it appears, that he was eminently qua/- 
lified for such an undertaking. ' He also wrote critical 
i -af* - ' — " ' • '' ., '""' . ■ . i ' ■■*- 

* Fidi FabricH tiaaurus curatUc Harks. 

and 
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and grammatical observations on Homer ,* probably fbr 
the use of his scholars, while he taught at Rhodes. — The 
loss of these observations, on the great father of epic 
poetry, by a great succeeding poet, like Apolloniuiy so 
highly accomplished by education, so refined by taste, 
so copiously stored, and furnished, with various learn- 
ing, can never be sufficiently deplored by the learned 
world.— yl5^o//(;mtfj, we are told, was succeeded by 
Arlsthnymusy in his honourable situation, as -keeper of 

the Alexandrian library, and museum. Such are the 

faint and imperfect notices, which the curiosity and ad- 
miration of -Jjosterity are now able to collect, respecting 
this great poet. But, his noblest monument, and his 
truest and most advantageous eulogium and history, are 
to be found in his immortal production; and in the 
flattering imitation of succeeding genius. 

* They are mentioned by the ancient Greek scholiast 
'OH the lUadi Lib. I. v. 3., and Lib. IL v. 45'6. 
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OH THE 

ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 



NiTT to the srege of Troy^ the Jrgmautte expedition 
is the event', of those early and fabulous times, which 
are commonly called, the heroic ages of Greece^ that 
excites the most lively interest; and has employed the 
genius, and the pens, of the greatest number of writers 
among the ancients. It may even be doubted, whether 
the eventful narrative of the primeval daring, and mar- 
vellous adventures, of this matchless band of heroes* 
does, not possess greater attractions, and more power- 
fully engage the attention, than The Tale of Troy dtvim. 
The conception of the Argonautic enterprise, was more 
bold and original; the dangers, to which it was ex- 
posed, were more imminent and dreadful in their form; 
the incidents, with which it was diversified, were, if 
possible, move grand; certainly, ^more romantic and 
extraordinary. Our curiosity is held more on the 
Uretch, by the 'marvellous adventures, the hair-breadth 
escapes, the manners and customs of strange and remote 
'nations, which are presented to us, in rapid succession, 
in the narrative of this expedition, than by the artful 
-^contexture, of any tale oi fairy, or legend of romance* 
'A'^and 6f'befoeSy ^d 'deootigodsy committing them- 
selves 
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selves to untried dangers, braving the menaces of A 
stormy and uncertain element, exploring unknown and 
far distant regions, conflicting with storms by sea, and 
savage beasts, and more savage men, by land ; the pru- 
dence, the patience, and good conduct of the leader; 
the magnanimity and perseverance of his companions- 
altogether present one of the most awful and magni- 
ficent spcttacles, that can well be conceived. 

Such, as a narrative, are the general merits of this 
story, even at this day. On the attention of Gr^rix, 
while Greece remained, it had the strongest claims. All 
the most celebrated heroes of antiquity, the reputed off- 
spring of all their deities, the progenitors of all their 
most illustrious dynasties, the destroyers of monsters, 
the avengers of guilt, the founders of states and king- 
doms, the sages, the legislators, and primeval bards of 
Greece, were cellected together for this expedition, and 
leagued in the enterprise, by friendship, and virtuous 
emulation. The jirgonautic assemblage may be consi- 
dered, as a nursing seminary, whence issued all the 
illustrious spirits, of the romantic ages of Greece. 
The voyage of the Argonauts may be regarded, in some 
degree, as the poetical or traditional parent of the sub- 
sequent heroic or fabulous histories, the rape of Helena 
the sieges of Thebes^ and of Troy, the wanderings of 
l/tysses, — It is highly probable, that the legendary rela- 
tions, handed down by Orpheus^ and other older bards, 
of the perils, atid wonderful adventures, of these first 
of navigators, filled and enlarged the imagination of 
Horner^ and, exciting his emulation, led him to pvo* 
duce his immortal poems. 

The occasion of the jirg(mautie voyage is thus re- 
presented, by ancient tradition, as we find it preserved 
in the Greek writers. — Phryxin and Heiii were the chil- 
dren oiAthamcu^ by a former wife> their stepmother 
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InOf the daughter oF Cadmus f had the art to persuade 
her hasband, tHat it was necessary to sacrifice them. 
The destined victims escaped from her rage, and were 
borne over the sea by a ram» whose fleece was of gold ; 
by which tradition it seems to be intimated« that they 
escaped from Qreice^ in a vessel) which bore the ensign 
of a golden ram. They steered their course to ColMi^ 
a country which is now called MmgreUa^ a part of 
Georgia: Helle is said to have fallen from this miracu- 
lous conveyance, and was drowned by the way» in the 
narrow sea, which from her took the name of the HiU 

lesfiontf now the strait of the Dardanelles, Phryxuit 

arriving at Colchis^ was entertained by Metes^ king of 
that region, and obtained his daughter Chalciope in mar- 
riage. He sacrificed the ram, which had borne hini 
over the sea, and presented the fleece to the monarchy 
who deposited this fleece, which wa's all of gold, in a 
grove consecrated to Mars^ where it was guarded, by 
a dragon, who never slept. To obtain this treasure, the 
fame of which had travelled into Greece^ was the object 
of the dangerous and romantic expedition of the jirgth 
nautim 

Such is the ancient fabulous tradition. It has been 
variously expounded^ by various writers.— ^/ra^o and 
^rrian inform us, that it was a practice of the ColchtanSf 
to collect gold dust on mount Caucasus^ by extending 
fleeces across the beds of the torrents, by which it was 
washed down ; a process, which, I believe, is still em- 
ployed, in some places. The Argonauts ^ being desirous 
of possessing themselves of the treasures of gold, wh^ch 
the Cokhians thus amassed, the faole was formed, of 
their going in- quest of the golden fleece ; these fleeces, 
when they were replenished with gold dust, appearing 
as so fnany fleeces of gold. — Varro and Pliny^ pretend» 
that this fable owes its origint to the very fine knd pre- 
cious 
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ctous wool of thc'COttntry, and that the voyages, which 
some merchants of Greece made, to purchase it^ gave 
rise to the fiction. Out may add, that as the Colchlans 
carried on a considerable tra^c> in the skins of the 
fox, the martio, and other valuable kinds of peltry, this 
might have been an additional motive, for the vcjyage 
^xht Argonauts* — Palephattts* imagined, one can scarce 
conjecture on what grounds, that, by the G(^den Fleece ^ 
was designated a beautiful golden statue, which the 
mother of Pehfs had caused to be made, and which 
Phryxus had carried away with him into Calchis.^^Sm" 
dm is of opinion, that the fleece of gold was a book in 
parchmefit, which contained the secret of making gold ; 
ui object, worthy of the ambition, or rather of the ava- 
rice, not of Greece only, but of the whole world; and 
his opinion has been adopted by all the alchymists 
The celebrated Sartholmusi in concurrence witlh Suidaif 
lias endeavoured to give a mystic sense, to this story of 
the Golden Fleece^ and the Argonautic expedition; and 
to find in it, a covert allusion to the art of transmuting 
metals into gold. He maintains, as had been asserted 
by Suidas before him, that the Golden Fleece was a parch-, 
ment book, containing the grand secret; that the dra- 
gon or serpent was descriptive of mercury or quick- 
'Silyer; and so on. — In the same manner, Tollius^ and 
others, have endeavoured to explain the story of the 
Trojan horse; the change oi Jupiter into a shower of 
gold; the adulterous intercourse oi Mars and Venus; 
in short, the whole circle of fabulous metamorphosis, 
and Heathen mythology. 

Sir Isaac Nev>tQn thinks, that the Argonautlc expe- 
dition was really an' embassy, sent by the Gr^^ij, 'during 
rfie intestine divisions in Egypt, in the reign of Ameno^ 
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phuf to persuade the nations on the coast of the Eax'me 
and Medherranean sea, to take that opportunity, of 
Bhaking off the yoke o£ Egypt, which had been imposed 
•on them by Sesosirhf in his victorious career; and that 
the design of obtaining the golden fleece, was only a 
pretence to cover their true object. In forming 'this 
opinion, though it is supported with much ingenuity and 
{>}ausibi}ity, the great philosopher, seems to have been 
not a little io'fluenced, by the desire of maintaining a fa- 
vourite system, and desirous of bending to meet it, the 
ditferent relations of history and tradition. 

The learned Mr, Bryant gives a very different e3q>]a- 
1ia:tion of this tradition, which, according to him, refers 
to the circunastance of Noahi*s ark.-^** The main plot, 
^' (says he) as transmitted to us, is, certainly, a fable, 
** feplete with inconsistencies and contradictions; yet 
** *niany writers, ancient and modern, have taken the ac- 
•* count in the gross, and without exception to any par- 
•* ticular part, presumed to make use of it, for a stated 
** aera.'**— Mr. Bryant Contends, that this history, on 
^hich Sir Isaac Newton built so much, did not relate 
to Greece^ though adopted by the people of thai coun- 
try.— —He maintains, that Sir Isaac^s calculation rests 
on a weak foundation ; that it is doubtful, whether such 
persons as Chiron and Mus£us ever existed; and stOl 
more doubtful, whether they formed a sphere, for the 
use of the Argonauts, "^lUt offers many arguments, to 
^ show, that the expedition could not,' at any rate, be a 
Grecian transaction ; nor could the sphere, in question, 
' be a Grecian work : and, if not, that it must, certainly, 
be the produce of Egypt; since the astronomy of Greece^ 
confessedly, came from that country. — He contends. 



* '- 



* As Sir Isaac Newton, who endeavours to make it a 
connecting point, between sacred and profane history. 

that, 
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that, " Consequently, the figures on this sphere most 
** have come from the same quarter; and, instead of 
** alluding, as Sir Isaac Newton supposes, to the '^r^o- 
'* naut'/c expedition, they must have been Egyptian hie- 
** roglyphics." After an examination of the particulars 
of the voyage, the different routes, which tthe jirgonauts 
are supposed to have taken, and the inconsistencies^ 
with which the story abounds; Mr. Bryant obseryes, 
that " The Greeks borrowed their mythology, as well 
** a'S' their rites, from Egypt; and that it was founded 
** on ancient history, transmitted by hieroglyphic repre-. 
" sentations. These, by length of time, became ob- 
*' scure, and the sign was taken for the reality. Hence 
'' arose the ^ble about the bull ofEurcpa^ and the like. 
** Under all these is couched the s^me history, under a 
" different allegory or emblem. In the wanderings of 
*• Rhea, Isisf Astarte^ Inoy or lona^ and Damater^ is sig- 
nified the separation of mankind. At the ^ame time^ 
the dispersion of one particular race of m^n, and their 
flight over the face of the earth, is principally de- 
** scribed. ' Of this family were the persons, who pre- 
** served the chief memorials of the ark in the Gentik 
** world. They represented it, under different emblenu;, 
** and called it — Damater^ Pyrrba^ MerUf Selene^ Argxt^ 
** Argusy Archasy or Archatus. — In the account of the 
** Argoy we have the history, of a sacred ship; the first 
•* that ever was constructed. This truth (its being the 
** first) the best writers among the Grecians confess, 
** though they would take the merit of the performance 
«*, to themselves. Yet, are they obliged, to betray the 
'' truth, and show, that the history is derived to them 

*' from Egypt,' The Arhitesy who came, in to Greece^ 

** settled in many parts, but especially in Thessaly^ and 
** Argolis; where they introduced their rites and wor- 
** ship. In the latter of these regions ; they were com- 

^* memoratedf 
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•• memoratedy under the notion, of the arrival otDa^ 
naw, a person, who fled from his brother Egyptus^ in 
a sacred ship given him by Minerva* This ship, like 
" the Argoy is said to have been the first constructioa 
** of the kind. And the workman was said to be as- 
*' sisted in the building of it, by the same deity-*-<iivine 
** wisdom.-^Z)^iiia»/, on his arrival, built a temple to 
^* lonaf or y»ffo, and made his daughters priestesses. 
" The people of the place had an obscure tradition, of 
'* a deluge, in which most of the natives perished, and 
'' a few only escaped, the principal of whom was Deif' 
*^ caHoftf who tool£ refuge in the AcropoHs^ or temple. 
" Those, who settled in Thessalyy carried with tliem the 
^* same memorials, respecting Deucalioriy and, his delive- 
rance, which they appropriated to their own country. 
— Hence, it appears, that these people had traditions, 
*• of the great event of the deluge, strongly impressed 
^ on their minds ; though these impressions, afterwards, 
" grew more and more faint. And it is manifest, that 
<* by the ship, in which Danaut escaped, and the Argo^ 
<* one and the same vessel is designated — the ark — in 
" which Noah and his family were preserved/'— So 
much for Mr. Bryant* 

It must require a strong attachment to a particular 
system, to make us believe, that a relation, so muth 
celebrated, and so generally received, was altogether 
fictitious and fabulous, «as a piece of history; or had no 
foundation but in type and allegory. The concurring 
testimony, the universal acknowledgment of all the wri- 
ters of antiquity, that such a transaction, as the Arge^ 
nautic expedition, actually took place ; the precise enu- 
meration of personages engaged in it, the minute detail 
of circumstances attending it, are sufticient to satisfy us, 

as to the reality of the event. ^With respect to the 

object of the voyage, some of the supposed causes, 

which 
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which I, have already stated, would imply a degree of 
refiaementt and speculation, unknown, in that age, to 
the gallant but untestructed youth of Tbeualy* — The 
real object of the expedition n^ay be discovered, by its 
consequences. It was oae of the first and greatest of 
the predatory expeditions, usual in that age. The Ar* 
gonauU iovi^tti conquered, and plundered; they settled 
a colony, on the shores of the Euxine sea, and carried 
off with them Mcdea^ the daughter of the king. — /)io- 
dorus S'tculut^ who, in his fourth book, gives an account 
of the jdrgonautic expedition, as an essential part of an« 
cient history; in addition to the desire of possessing 
tliemselves of the treasures oi Metes ^ seems to ascribe a 
more noble and chivalrous motive to the Argonauts^ a 
wish to punish the savage cruelty oi Metes ^ and put an 
end to his practice of sacrificing all strangers, who were 
so unfortunate, as to visit his shores, or the neighbour- 
ing region of Taurica, This writer^ by resorting to the 
similarity of Sounds, endeavours to explain, what seems 
most improbable in the Argonautic legend. For instance^ 
he tells us, that Phryxus took refuge, with his tutor, 
in the court oi Metes; that the name of this tutor was 
Crius^ which signifies a ram, whence arose the fable of 
his being preserved by a ram— ^hat the treasures o( Metes 
were deposited in a fortress, and guarded by a person 
of the name of Draco^ which gave rise to the poetical 
representation of a golden fieece, guarded by a dragon ; 
the T auric soldiers, under the command of this person- 
age, suggested the idea of the bulls breathing smoke and 
flames. " It puts the Argonautic expedition in a new, 
and favourable point of view, if we suppose, that it was 
undertaken, for the benevolent purpose of putting an 
end to the cruel and inhospitable custom which pre- 
vailed, on the coasts of Colchis and Tauris^ of putting 
to death all strangers^ who arrived there; and of re- 
straining 
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strainmg the detestable frequency of hamta sacrifices. 
Sorcery and cruelty reigned without controu], in those 
regions; and to put a stop to their dominion, was an 
enterprise worthy of the gallant adventurers; suitablCf 
indeed, to the maxims of modern chivalry. 

It appears, that many other expeditions, similar to 
that of the Argonauts^ took place from the coasts of 
Greece.* The state of society and manners led to it, the 
nature of the country, which the Greets inhabited, must 
have early induced them to turn their thoughts to mari- 
time affairs; (even at this day,) the Greeks are the best 
sailors in the Turkish navy, indeed, the only sailors.-* 
The exuberant population of the country, must have 
produced a multitude of emigrations, and piratical ex- 
peditions. — Greece abounds in numberless islands, and 
the whole continent is deeply indented by gulfs and 
bays, presenting, in every part, safe and commodious 
ports and haveiis; and exhibits, perhaps, a greater ex* 
tent of sea coast, than any other country in the world 
of the same dimensions. Hence, the profession of pi* 
racy was then so generally practised, that it was -not 
considered as reproachful. — Horner^ who gives a picture 
of the manners of those times, introduces his heroes, as 
asking each other, without hesitation, or any design oi 
insult, whether they were pirates. Among the expe- 
ditions similar to that of the Argonauh^ were the un- 
successful enterprise of Theseus^ and his friend PiriiiouSf 
to carry off the wife o£ Atdoneus^ the king of the Mo* 
lois'h and the elopement of Paris with Helen. 

ThucydideSi in the commencement of his history, 
says, that all the Greeks and Barbarians exercised pi- 
racy; partly to supply their absolute necessities, partly 
to acquire riches; and that such acts were considered 

* See Tiucydides. 

as 
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as glorious and honoaraUe : and thence he deduces the 
origin of clues, which , he says, began to be fortified on 
the sea coasts, for the sake of carr3riog on merchan- 
dize, and maintaining power ; and that, as the Phenlcians 
and Carians chiefly infested ^he seas, with their piracies ; 
and not only the seas, but the maritime regions; that 
Mtnot fitted out a fleet, to repress their depredations. 
Then, descending to the Trojan war, after showing 
how much the people of Greece had increased, at that 
time, in strength and wealth, he observes, that even 
the famous expedition to Troy^ bore much of the form 
of ancient piracy.-—*' na?icuu Ifovu A^n^^c^y vu^ta^uv' 

fferbdotttSf in the beginning of his first boOk, pro- 
j>08ing to derive the history of his countrymen, with 
certain deduction, from the most remote antiquity down- 
wards, through the dark ages, to the period properly to 
be called historical, shows, that all the subject matter 
of controversy, and causes of the wars, which engaged 
Europe and Ma in conflict, originated in mutual acts 
of aggression, committed in a long series of naval and 
piratical expeditions, and acts of spoil and rapine, which, 
in those early times, were considered as themes of ap- 
plause, and a source of glory. He then proceeds to 
particular instances;* and relates, that as the Phemciane 
wore the first, who tempted the seas to merchandise, 
and to carry on commerce, and brought their commo- 
dities for sale into Greece; so, he adds, they were the 
i^rst aggressors, in the course of piracy, by carrying off 
/<?, the daughter o( Inacbusy king o£ Jrgos^ whom they 
conveyed with ,other captives, to Egypu Certain of the 
Greeks^ whose names are not preserved, (but they were 
Cretans by birth,) by way of retaliation, sailed tc^Tjrrfy 
and bore away Europa, the daughter of the king. A 
second and more formidable act of reprisal took place ; 

when 
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blared forth ia the Fenian war, was made by the Greth^ 
in their armament under Agamemnqn^ which undertook 
the siege of Troy, — The beginning of wars usually lies 
much deeper, and more remote, thaa the immediate 
injury or provpcation, which kindles them; or the pro- 
fest and ostensible causes, for which tliey are waged. — 
There is a bitter series of silent aggravation, an occult 
growth of mujtual jealousy, a rankling progress of dis- 
sembled injury and insult. This was manifestly the 
case, with respect to the war, which ended in the fall 
of Troy. The rape o{ Helen y and the wrongs of MenC" 
latUf \ftxt the immediate provocation, and ostensible 
groupds of quarrel; but such motives could not have 
assembled all Greece in arms, if motives of private inte- 
l-estj or national policy, had not operated on the diffe- 
rent states: if the way to a general war had not been 
opened, and prepared, by a course of preceding hosti- 
lities.-^There were appropriate causes, which acted on 
the general mind; applied themselves to the hopes, and 
the fears, the jealousy, the ambition, the avarice, and 
resentment, of all the states, and individuals, of this 
heterogeneous mass; and led them to consider this ex- 
pedition, as an enterprise, in which the glory, the pros- 
perity, and even the safety, of all Greeee was involved. 
Such is the connexion of thi^ ArgonautU expedition, 
with the subsequent, events of Grecian history, that it 
must be considered, as forniing a necessary link, in a 
mighty chain. We must resort to it, as one of the ori- 
ginal causi?.s, introductory of the brilliant events, which 
distinguish the splendid history of that exalted nation. 
In fact, the story of this singular and romantic expedi- 
tion, as it possesses more of historical verity, than is 
commonly supposed; so, also^ is it, in itsplf, a more 
important argument, either of historical relation, or 
poetical embellishment, than the wrath oiAcbillej^ the 

wanderings 
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wanderings of Ulyiset^ or the rage of Tumuis for Lavi*- 
nia dtsespoused. The farther back we trace the illus- 
trious transactions of Greece^ the seeds and origin of the 
godlike actorS} and glorious atchievements of her heroic 
times; the more noble and interesting appears to be th^ 
theme. The vessel of the Argonauts seems to be the 
cradle of Grecian heroism, and chivalry. The history 
of those first adventurojis worthies, holds, as it were^ 
a torch, though somewhat clouded and darkened, to 
guide us to the true origin of the Greek states, and the 
foundations of their genuine history. From the Argo* 
nautic expedition, downward,- the series of Grecian af- 
fairs is linked and connected; and becomes systematic 
and intelligible. It may be deduced from thence, in 
regular order, through the Theban and Trojan wars, to 
the origin of the great Persian war, and embraces the 
foundation of many of the states, kingdoms, and dynas- 
ties of Greece proper j not to speak of Asiatic Greece^ and 
oi Italy. The genealogy of houses began to be ascer- 
tained ; the detail oT fact^ to be defined ; and something 
precise and solid was offered, on which the sagacity of 
historical research might operate, and the veracity and 
dignity of narration be worthily exercised. 

If we consider the Argonautlc expedition, as the first 

gteat naval enterprise, the primary voyage of discovery 

undertaken by the Greeks ^ as a nation, aspiring to super- 

emipence in commerce, and naval warfare, it rises vastly 

in its importance. We may consider it, then, as a 

great public experiment, a national undertaking, which 

explored new paths of gain and grandeur, and opened, 

to a hardy people, an intercourse through the seas, with 

distant regions; which taught them, to accumulate in 

one spot, the blessings of various climes, to associate 

the most remote tribes, in acts of mutual benefit, and 

' E 2 unite 
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Qoite arid combine the opposite regions of the earth i by 
the arts of navigation. 

It was natural, therefore, that the story of the /r^o- 
nauttc expedition, should be a grateful arid popular 
thence odnstory andfahle among the Greeh; not oi>Iy, 
froip the romantic and interesting details, with which it 
was filled, of the bravery of their ancestors, and the 
noble pictures of ancient manners, and heroic daring, 
which it displayed; but, also, for the riiore ^ise and 
solid national reason, that it ^ommeriiiorated a transac- 
tion, whioh was the groundwork of all those naval ex- 
peditions, which, ia ikter ages, became the foundation 
of the fame and prosperity of the Greeh, Such a sub- 
|ect could not fail of exciting an universal 'interest; and 
that it really ,did so, appears, from the multitude of 
ivriters,^ by whom it was treated, from the time of Or- 
fhetu to that oi Apoiiontus; and their reference to the 
names of places, and ancient monuments. 

From the foregoing considerations, I am fully per- 
suaded, that, we neither ought, with Mr. Bryant^ to 
aim at allegorizing the l^hole story of the Argonautic 
expedition, nor ought we to receive it with scorn, and 
indifference, ,as wholly fabulous. tVe cannot consider, 
as altogether fictitious, a transaction so much celebrated, 
the subject, as I have already said, of so many histo- 
rical compositions, and so many poetical productions. 
Iiiiany of these have reached u^; and many more Were 
written, wh^ch have perbhed, as appears from the scho- 
liasts on Apollomus RhoJiusy who refer to a multitudfe 
of authors, ^hose writings are lost, and whose very 
names are recorded only by those karned grammarians* 
Some foundauon there must have been, in truth and 
fact, however exaggerated and disguised by fiction, to 
render the Jrgonautic expedition an event of such noto- 

xriety. 
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riety, and apparent autbenticity, in history^ that it be- 
came an epoch for astronomical observatioDy and chro- 
nological calculation, with other memorable transaptions, 
vbich have never been calJed into doubt, as hikorical 
&ct$; such as the Trojan war,* the return of the Hera' 
clitU, We may conclude, then, that the history of 
this transaction is a mixture of historical truth, and le- 
gendary fables, like all the rude Recounts, which are 
handed down to us, of the first origin, and early trans- 
actions, of all nations, as they are preserved in tradition, 
and popular songs. Poetry and rhyme are the first 
vehicles oi historical record. Bards and minstrels, in 
the rude ages, when the arts of writing are little known 
are the only htv&i Chronicles of the Time, The enthu- , 
ttasm and love of the marvellous, incident to rude and 
eady ages, naturally prone to wonder and exaggeration, - 
dii^poses men to embellish the accounts of every bold 
and extraordinary action, with many fabulous additions; 
and to ascribe to magic, and supernatural agency, every 
thing, which seems, to their untaught minds, to surpass 
the measure of human strength, and reality. Thus» 
truth and nature are concealed, or disfigured, by a larg^ 
superstructure of fiction. < Yet, still, it cannot be ques^ 
tiooed, that there is a considerable groundwork of 
iruth, for the rhyming histories, the popular legends* 
aod ancient traditions, that commemorate the exploits 
of early ages. In fact, if we substitute the fabulous 
heiogs of the Gothic mythology, its genii, fairies, wi- 
^Eards, witches, and goblins, for the deities, the nymphs, 
die centaurs, the sirens, and enchanters of Grecian 
«nythology; the stories of the fabulous Wits oi .Greece^ 
jwill not be found to differ very materially, in point at 

^ Yet, Mr. Brpant questions even the event of the 

.ITrojmi war. 

probabilityy 
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probability, from those of our early British and Saxon 
history. 

Nor should the story of the jirgonautic expedition be 
reprobated, as the narrative of a mere piratical excur- 
sioD, a trifling predatory expedition; any more than if 
a Spanishy a Portugue%ey an English, or a Dutch poet, 
were to select for his subject, one of the early maritime 
expeditions of his nation. What, in fact, were the first 
enterprises, of the early adventurers and voyagers of 
Europe, to thtEasi, and to the new world? — Were they 
DOt equally piratical, and equally romantic, with those of 
ancient Greece? Were they not equally undertaken, by 
small bands of adventurers? Were they not equally 
marked by dangers, and with daring? And do they not 
afford equal room for the disguises of fiction, and the 
admixture of fable? Do not the narratives, of the dif* 
ferent voyages of discovery, bring back, to modern 
times, the appearance of those illustrious and heroic 
piracies, of which we are told by Herodotus and IThucy* 
iiiJes?' Men, at once robbers and merchants,' rush 
from Europe, to nations inhabiting another part of the 
globe, unknown in situation, language, and even ia 
name ; nations, which neither had, nor possibly could 
have provoked them, by any injury ; and, without any 
other motive to stimulate them, than the love of ad- 
venture, and a wild and indefinite expectation of ac- 
quiring immense wealth, they waste, they burn, they 
destroy. Their rapine and savage cruelty keeps pace 

.with their dangers and heroic courage. One poet, 

Camoens, has Selected a similar argument; and adorned 
it so, as tp make it appear highly interesting, not only 
' to the Portugueze, his countrymen, but even to the pde^ 
tical readers, of every other country, and of every time. 
And if any oth^r poet should, in like manner, have 
chosen, as a subject, the maritime expeditions,, and 

discoveries 
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discoveries of his countrymen, add adorned them, with 
a.!l the power of genius, as monuments of the adventu- 
rous spirit, the bravery, and ancient glory of his na- 
tion 5' can we doubt of the song becoming popular; par- 
ticularly among a people exulting in commerce, naval 
fame, and consequence j and enjoying the fruits of 4he 
discoveries celebrated by the poet? 

We see, that the great poets of sintiquity did not 
select tlieir subjects wantonly, or capriciously 4 but, that, 
independent of the intrinsic merit of the fable, as an in- 
teresting 3tory, and of the charms of the poetry, there 
was a certain political motive, a secret bond of con« 
nexion, and felicity of topics, that spoke to the self- 
love of the reader and auditor, and disposed them to 
take a peculiar interest in the productions, that cele- 
brated the jlrgonautic expedition, the siege of Troy, 
the wanderings of Ulysses — Such subjects came home 
to the business and bosoms of the Greeks, They recalled 
to mind their maritime expeditions, their naval disco- 
veries, and their triumphs in Asia, Thus, the epic 
strain oi Homer nourished, in the young bosom o£ Jlex- 
aneUr^ the spirit that attempted, and atchievcd, the 
dpwnfal oi Persia, and established the Greek empire in 
the East, 

The accounts of the Argonautic expedition seems to 
represent that undertaking, as the first maritime enter- 
prise of the Greeks. This must be understood, with 
niuch qualification, as meaning oiily the first great ex- 
pedition, the first maritime warlike equipment, or the 
first, that was prepared to visit such distant shores, and 
explore the remote regions of Asia, The writers on this 
subject, in the spirit of poetical embellishment, and the 
desire of exalting the character of their heroes, wished , 
to represent as the first, what was,- in reality, only the 
greatest naval* attempt, to that time, of the Greeks. 

What 
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What Js said respecting ^r^o— -Chat it was the^rst shlpj 
that the plan of it was suggested by Minerva^ aiKi that 
it was built under ^er auspices^ must be taken to mean» 
that j^go was the first great ship> or ship of war, per- 
haps the first decked ship, which the Greeks fitted out. 
That jlrgo was not, absolutely, and in a general sense ^ 
the very first vessel, in which the Greeks tempted the 
seas, and navigated, appears, from the. tenour of his* 
tory, and even from parts of the very narrative of the 
Argonautic expedition. It is plain, that there were 
ships in Greece^ and that navigation was known antece- 
dent to the building oiArgos since we are told, that 
Phemcian merchants carried off lo; and that Minos 
fitted out fleets, to clear the sea of pirates* It appears, 
too, that Phryxus and Helle fled from the wratk of their 
'stepmother, in a vessel, which bore the figure of a 
golden ram; and that Helle* being" sick, and leaning 
over the side of the ship, fell into the sea, and was 
drowned. We are further informed, -fn the relations 
o( the Argonautic expedition, that, the adventurers, in 
their voyage to Colchos^ met the sons of Phrystus^ at 
an island, where they had been shipwrecked, in their 
way, to Greece. We find, also, that the Cokhian king, 
MeteSi had a very numerous fleet, on board of which 
he dispatched his subjects, to pursue the Argonauts; 
■ after the elopement of iWl?</«f/i.— -Perhaps, too, in sayingi 
that the Argo was built under the directions orPaUas^ 
the poets, and eajly chroniclers of that transaction, 
only meant to say, in the tone of figurative e^^aggera- 
tton, that the idea of the voyage was suggested by Mi' 
nerva, or divine wisdom. But these seeming inconsis* 
tcncies jn^y be reconciled, by admitting such qualifica- 
tions of the general sense, as I have already mentioned ^ 



* See Diedarus Siculus^ Book IV, 

and 
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and die most marvellous parts of the story will be reti« 
dered probable;^ and consonant to historical vertty, hf 
understanding these parts of the narfatiTe, in a figura- 
tiTe sense, as they were truly meant ; and by making 
due allowances, for the fictitious circumstances, which 
poetical embellishment, or ignorance and popular ere- 
dulity, may have engrafted on ancient tradition. To 
the foregoing considerations! others, had I time and 
leisure, might be added; but, I trust, enough has been 
said, to persuade the candid reader, tiiat the accounts 
of the Argonauttc expedition are not only founded in 
fact, but true in the main; and that there is no good 
reason for our agreeing with Mr. Bryant^ to resolve the 
accounts of this transaction into allegory and symbol* 
Indeed, we must be led to receive the opinions of this 
learned and ingenious, but Visionary writer, v^th cau- 
tion, when we find him calling in (question, an event of 
such celebrity, and seeming authenticity, as the siege 
and destructibn of Troy, An event, which seems to be 
establirfied, by the concurrent voice of all antiquity; 
and the details of which are corroborated, and verified^ 
by the resej^rches of different modem travellers, who 
have visited the several scenes of action, for that express 
purpose; and employed no small care and sagacity, i'rt 
exploring the present state, and appearance, of the 
TrocUy and comparing them with Homer,* r ■ '■ 

With respect to the particular circumstantes of the 
jirgonautlc enterprise ; we are not to suppose, that^ this 
was literally the expedition of a single ship, or pf fifty 
warriors onfy, proceeding to encounter the Colchlqn 
monarch, and the whole force of his state. To mag-, 
nify the' courage of those early adventurers, to render 
{heir dangers more interesting, knd their «tchievemeots 



• See Chevalier FrankHtt^ S^c . 
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more surprisiDg^ poetical narrators have represented the 
transaction, as if thi^ were the case ; but, we must make 
due allowances, as I have before observed, foit poetical 
licence. Whatever might have been the object of the - 
Argonauts i whether to obtain the treasures, that origi- 
nally belonged to JEeteSf or to reclaim those, which had 
been carried away from Greece^ by the children oiAtha--^ 
nuUf and either voluntarily surrendered, by them, or 
extorted forcibly from them, by the CoUhians;* what- 
ever, I say, might haire been the scope of this expedi- 
tion ; the Greeks could have little prospect of attaining ' 
it, by fair means; and the strongest reasons imaginable 
for expecting, that they should be obliged to resort to 
force. We may, therefore, naturally conclude, that 
the extent of their preparations, and the force of their 
armament, must have been, in some degree, commen- 
surate to that expectation. It gives a more dignified - 
idea, of the transactions of the Argonauts; and, at the 
same time, it involves less of the marvellous, and is 
more conformable to probability, as well as to the rela-^ 
tions of the most authentic ancient historians, xo sup- 
pose the enterprise in question, a scheme of national 
retaliation, for a national injury, (whether the rape of 
7(0, or any other outrage,) attempted, on a great scale; 
than to consider it, as the private adventure of a few 
romantic individuals, rashly embarking in a ^ixotic 
conflict, with the assembled strength of a whole king- 
dom. 

-^The learned EustathiuSf' in his scholia on Dionysius 
JPersegetes, v. 6ii6,f ' relates, ^that the Argonauts ^ilt 



- * That the latter might have been the motive of the 
Argonauts f is liot improbable ; since the account of AfoU 
hJorui states, that Argus^ son of Phryxus^ was ope. 
t Editio Sfefbanif p. 105. ' , 

( ' many 
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inaoy ships; and that soiQe were separated» and wan- 
dered away from the rest of the fleet ; that the captains 
of these vessels founded colonies. He mentions, in par- 
ticular, that on board one of them were the charioteers 
of the Tyndarid£ or Dioscuri who settled colonies; and 
that the tribes, derived from them, took the names of 
Heniocbh Zygii^ and Tyndarid^i and the region where 
they established themselves, was called Dioscurtt^ or 
the land of the Diosmn^ on a bay of the Euxine sea^ 
the last as you sail to Trafiexus, a famous emporium^ 
erected by the people of Sinope. As his authority, for 
this piece of ancient history, the learned bishop quotes 
an historian, named Chirax. The names of these tribes 
are obviously borrowed, from the profession or occupa^ 
tion of their founders, or from the illustrious brothers, 
in whose service they were employed. The passage of 
Dionyjiut runs as follows* 

Other writers inform us, that the Argonauts did not 
terminate their voyage, at Colchis; but wandered over 
the ocean and Erythrean sea. — Pindar intimates this, 
in the long digression, on the subject of the Argonantic 
expedition,' in the fourth Pythic ode. 

Uovla} Y i^v^^o;.— L. 445. 

The scholiast of Pindar^ third Nemeatt ode, 64, quotes 
Hellanicusi to, show, that the whole band of Argonauts 
yntitd, Hercules ; and assisted him, in hi*; warfare against 
the Ama%onSf under their queen Melanippe; after which, 
we are told— see the fourth Pythic ode, that these he- 
roes, in their wanderings, reached the Syrtes^ — There 
arc other writers, who say, that they sailed all about 
the sea coasts o( Europe, « . 

The 
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The karned Olaus RuAeek^ not content with th^ 
account of the wanderings of the Argonauts^ given to us 
by the ancients, has attempted to -prove, that Jason^ 
with his companions, after they had carried off MtUea^ 
to avoid the pursmt oi Metes ^ sailed intb the l^ahi 
Maotis; and, being borne into the mouths of the Ta* 
nahi past through a cat or canal, into the river Rhaf 
BOW called the fFolga, and fi:om thence^ to the Baittc 
aea. From the Baltic sea, he Conducts them, to the 
Hyperborean tribes, and the gulf of Finland; where, 
having aniyed, according to his hypothesis, they drew 
tfieir vessel on land ; and proceeded, through the river 
Ulensef to the Chronian sea; thence, to the Dead sea, 
and the Cimmerian sea. He then supposes, that they 
j>roc^cded to lemis or Irelandy and through the Western 
or Atlantic sea,*to the pillars o( Hercules; through them 
they past into the Mediterranean^ and so home to Greece^ 
and the port of lolcus. — I thought this geographical ro- 
mance deserved to be mentioned here, were it only to 
show, into what absurd reveries, men of sense and 
learning may sometimes be betrayed. This speculation 
has been fully examined and confuted, by G. Caspar 
Kirchmajor^ Jn an essay on the jirgonautic expedition^ 
published at Wittcburgt 1685. 

Itfsbould seem, that Metes apprehended some such 
Attack, as .this of the Argonauts^ and prepared for it 
accordingly. For, we are told by Diodorus SicuiaSf 
whose account contains many curious particulars, that it 
was the practice of Metes and his queen, to destroy all 
strangers, who visited his coasts;^ that Medea^ his 
daughter, having exerted herself very much« to save the 
lives of many of these unfortunate people, ^came an 
object of fear ar)d jealousy to her father; who suspected 
ber of treachery^ and secret con^iiacyf with these 

straogen^ 
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•ATttigersy against this safety. On thi$ accnunty he plaetd 
her under a sort of liberal coofineraent, in his palace. 
She* having escaped from dience, took refuge in the 
aacred grovf of the sun, which was aeatfsdy near the sc9. 
ahore. Just at this critioal timey the ^rgmanit having 
set sail from Tanrka hj nighti arrived at Colchis s and 
coasting aiong, in sight jof the above mentioned grove» 
perceived Medea wandering on the beach. A mutual 
expianationy and consetjuent good understanding, soon 
took place, between the beaud&l pruiceBS* and the illus^ 
triotts voyagers. This ended in a solemn compact ; (he 
princess, on her part, engaging to assist ihe j^rgouawief 
m the accomplishment of their object; and Jason^ their 
leader, swearing that he would espouse Medea^ and be 
faithful to her all his life. After this, the ArgimauU% 
havii^g left a detachment, to guard the grove and temple 
of the sun, proceeded, accompanied by Medea^ to mak6 
the grand attempt, fot possessbg themselves of the 
golden fleece. This treasure, as we have mentioned^ 
was deposited in the temple of Mart^ and guarded by 
a hand of Saurian soldiers, under the command of a 
person named Dr^co^-^ has been already mentioned. 
Medea is said, fay^ historians, to have led the Argonauts 
to this temple, which was distant about seventy stadii 
from the city, which contained die royal palace, and» 
according to Dtodorus^ was caliad Sybaris. Medea ap- 
proaching, the gates by night, and finding them closed 
of course, called to the g'uards, in the Tauri^ dialect. 
They, knowing her voioe, and recognising tte daughter 
of their king, readily opened the gates^ which was no 
sooner done, than the Arfnfoaats rushed in* with drawn 
swords; cut to pieces many of the soldiers; and com* 
pelled the rest* in the utmost conafteraationi to betaJcfi 
thfifBselses to a pdrripttafi^ £igfat« The Argakauis then 
seised xhe gpldea ^eeoei aad^ reuurittog io tl^ shore, 

"T ckcrted 
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exerted themselves, with the utmost kaste and dSiAf 
gence, to get their Tcssel afloat. On this transactioa 
was founded the fable, of Medea having laid to rest^ 
by inchaatmentt the wakeful dragon^ that guarded the 
golden fleece.-— .^i^/, being apprized of what had bap* 
pened, prepared, with as many of his soldiers as he 
could assemble, to pursue the Greeks. He overtook 
them near the shore, and a combat ensued. Iphitut^ 
one of the ArgotutuU^ and brother of Euryitbeus^ who 
imposed his labours on Hercules, was slain in this eo« 
gagement, near its commencement. When the battle 
began to rage, and the Colchians furiously prest on in 
crouds; many of the barbarians, together with their 
king, fell by the hands of the Argonauts; and, |)articu« 
larly, by those of Meleager; their whole force was com- 
pletely routed ; and many of them were slain in the pur- 
suit. Some^of th^ principal yfr^on^tiAr were wounded^ 
particularly Jasony Meleager, and Ataktnta; (for, as to 
the circumstance of her partaking in the expedition, 
Diodoruij and most other writers, who speak of these 
events, differ from Apollmtus). The wounded were ' 
cured hy Medea, by the application of certain herbs and 
roots. After this, the Argonauts proceeded to the 
Troade; and assisted Hercules and Telamon, in punish- 
ing the perfidy ofLaomedon, whom they killed in battle ; 
and placing Priam on the throne. — The whole narra- 
tive, at large in Diodorus, is well worth the perusal of 
the learned reader:* ^and shows, that the Argonautic 
expedition must have been, as I have said, on a larger 
scale, and comprehended a more regular and digested 
plan, of invasion and warfare, than is commonly ap* 
prehended ; that the most authentic accounts of it con- 
tain nothing that shock probability ; and that the exploits 






*'See Book IV, edit. Stepb, p. 174, 
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of the Argonauts were not con6ned to the ^cquisitioo of 
the golden fleece. 

It is well observed, by an historiany* " That, not- 
" withstanding many romantic fictions, that disfigure 
.<' the story of the Argonauts , their undertaking appears 
<•<< to have been attended with a considerable and happy 
** effect on the juanners, and character of the Greeks.** 
From the sera of this celebrated expedition, we may 
discover, not only a more enlarged, and a more. daring 
spirit of enterprise, but a more decisive and rapid pro- 
gress, .towards civilization and humanity. The sullen 
and unsociable chiefs, whose acquaintance with each 
other most commonly arose from acts of mutual hosti- 
lity, hitherto gave full scope to the sanguinary passions^ 
which characterise barbarians. Strength and courage 
were almost the only qualities, which they admired: 
they fought, and plundered, at the head of their respec- 
tive tribes; while the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
districts were regarded as fit objects only to excite their 
rage, and gratify their rapacity. But these gloomy war- 
riors, having exerted their joint yalour, in a remote 
expedition, learned the necessity of acquiring more 
amiable virtues; as welLas of adopting more liberal no* 
tions of the public interest : if they pretended to pre- 
serve the esteem of their equals. Military courage and 
address, might alone procure them the respect of their 
immediate followers, since -the safety of the little com- 
munity often depended on the warlike abilities of thie 
chieftain ; but, when several tribes had combined, in a 
common enterprise, there was less dependance oii the 
prowess of any single leader. Emulation and interest 
naturally r&dered all thes^ leaders, as jealous of each 
other, as desirous of the public gpplause; and, in order 
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to (tcquire tliM applause, it was ilecessary to brightett 
the lustre of martial spirit, by the more valuable virtue* 
of justice and humanity. — Hesiod marks this change of 
manners, " It happened between the Argonautic expe- 
•* dition and the siege ofTMeSf since the latter was 
•* the first enterprise, in which his new race of men— 
** Tf9^ hxottoli^oy KM a^ovy were engaged/'* — In fact, 
the Argonautic expedition may be considered, as the 
prusade of ancient times. It has been observed, by 
varipus writers, what an advantageous change in society 
and manners was induced by the crusades ; what a com* 
mercial spirit, what a refinement of the human under- 
standing, what a noWe courtesy, a superior degree of 
heroism and gallantry, were disseminated by those ro- 
n^antic enterprises. The early entci^rises of the heroic 
ages, had similar beneficial effects. I speak here on a 
supposition, that the groundwork of the mythical nar- 
ratives was reality, though the superstructure was much 
changed and embellished by fancy. 

The chief points of the Grecian mythology and reli- 
gion, and the principal events of their early history, 
were collected into uniform and compacted structures, 
forming great and solid monuments in honour of their 
god8;t alt the scattered legends of their bards and 
poets were arranged and digested, ^ and made to form a 
regular series of poetic or fabujous history— the ground- 
work of this was truth, however it might be disguised 
by inventive embellishments — the vanity of the Greeh 
made them receive these stories wiA fond admiration 



* HtAody Op, tt Dieril. 155. 

t Si^numw, in Solimm, p. S97—Casai(L in Athe^ 

n£um, Lib.-yil. 4. And Heyne^ Excursus I. ad 

lib. XL jCif«</.— And De Fontihu Diadoti Bipontine^ 
edit, of that author. 
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these collections were called Cycles^ and the authors, 
who related thenii either in prose or song, cyclic 
writers. There two cycles are particularly distin- 
guished^ — the Mythic Circle^ comprehending a con^kte 
body of fable, derived frora the genealogy ,of the gods 
down to the destruction of Troy — the other the Trojan 
Cycle, consisting wholly of legends concerning the TrO' 
jan war, or arising put of it. The Mythic Cycle con- 
tained the Theogony^ or generations of the gods — the 
Cosmogony^ or formation of the universe — the Titanoma'» 
chia, or wars of the Titane^th€ Gigantomacbia^ or wars 
with die giants — the Pbortms^^DamUt'^Ems'-^Nau* 
pacHca^-^'Heracleaf^'—Jrgonauiua — Theid-^EfJgooi'r^^ 
^lcttUBoruj'-^Miny£^^JSgi9mU'^C2,ftuTt of Mcha&a-'^ 
the Marriage of Ceyx — the ^;itae««MJ— the Tbaetd^-'. 
containing, in short, a complete body of mythology, 
from the marriage of Calum and T^rro^ to the ead of 
the wanderings ofHercuk/f all in a chain, and regular 
connected series; as v/p find the exploits of the. times of 
chivalry and romance collected by Turpiny and formed 
into heroic song by Bdardoj JriestOt siod others. Ret , 
speaing the affairs of Tr«y, besides the poems of Npt 
mer^ there were, many others, called ** Nosiit," pr R^t 
turns. — The writers of the Mythic Cycle in Yerse* wer^ 
Arciittiu^ MiJesiuif author of the Hiopis^ Letcbgu Shmt 
nus Cyprtut* — The writers of the Trojan cyck, yere the 
s^e ^rciinWf MiUsiuit Eumelus^ Letchet% the Cypriote 
verses, to-' which catalogue some add Stetictonu and 

jintiniachus. Others — other names. — Besides .tbesey 

there was the Epic iiycle^ fomied by the jiUo^andrine 
grammarians, who collected into a body the pbief sor 
cient epic pQet^, as Homers Heuodi Piiander% Pfmyoiiif 
Antimqchui. '■ . 

^ See HeynCf uhi iupra* 
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IM THE 

EARXY HEROJC AGES. 



In considering die work of a writer, who has chosen 
for his SQ!]ject oiie of the most memorable adventures of 
the early heroic ages of Greece^ we are naturally led, to 
direct some share of attention to the manners and state 
of society, at the period to which the action of the poem 
in question is referred. The reader wiH find many scait- 
tered observations, to this efFecit, in the course of the 
preface, the other essays, and notes; which fonh a pah't 
of this pnblication ; bat,^ I trust, he ^11 not think a few 
observations, on the same Subject, in a more regular and 
systematic form, wholly superfluous. 

The manners and occurrences of the heroic ages ai^, 
in themsekes, a most interesting and sublime speceacfe. 
Thej exhibit to the jphifosopher, huinan nature, uhdls- 
guised and unsophisticated, ^ith the modt jn-omfnebt 
passions, ahd faculties, in full energy and effect. All 
die actions, iiind iftdttves of action, in ^at state of ^- 
ciety, arie great ;uid prominent; original thinking, inde- 
pendent 
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pendent condact^ and daring enterprise, are its charac- 
teristic features. The sketches, taken from a prospect 
of mankind, viewed in this state, will be like the draw- 
ings from the naked forms of wrestlers, or the figures of" 
Michael jingelo: all the muscles and sinews, all that 
constitutes strength, and aids exertion, will come for- 
ward, and appear bold, and in full relief. 

But it is not, in a general point of view, that the 
nature of the present work demands a consideration of 
the heroic ages. When we view them with a reference 
to the production of a poet, as, in the present case, our 
attention must be directed to the Argonautlcs of Apollo^ 
niusf we are led, to consider this subject, under an as- 
pect, somewhat differing from, the philosophical and 

historical views of it. We must contemplate the 

state of society and manners, as far as they are calcu- 
lated, to prompt and produce actions and adventures, 
fitted to afford subjects for the higher parts of poetry, 
the Epopaiay and the Drama. It is also natural for us 
to enquire, in what degree they are susceptible of poe- 
tical embellishment, and whether they are more capable 
of it, than society and manners in a more advanced 
state of civilization and refinement. It remains yet 
further, to be considered, whether there are not diffe- 
rent passions and feelings, more particularly appropri- 
. ated to different states and stages of society ; and which 
of these, in their practical operation, as exemplified in 
the affairs of men, will be most likely to furnish subjects 
for poetry : which of them, as traced to the human 
heart, ami exhibited, in the workings and operations of 
the spirit, the vicissitudes of thought, and purpose, 
which they occasion, are most capable of being treated 
with advantage, and receiving embellishment: — what 
are the particular branches of poetry, which are most 
likely to be suggested, rendered popular, or called to 

perfection, 
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perfection, by the predominancy of particular passions, 
and feelings ; of course, what are the various species and 
forms of poetry, which will become most prevalent, and 
may be most successfully cultivated, respectively, at 
various peripds, and in various stages, and states of 
society and manners. — In other words, it may be detef- 
mined, how revolutions in the state of society, aad 
changes in ' the manners and ways of thinking of men, 
naturally operate to produce revolutions in poetry. 

Such considerations and enquiries, as I have men- 
tioned, would form an interesting and entertaining sec- 
tion in poetical history; and conduce much to the ex- 
tension of sound criticism, founded on philosophical 
principles, and tracing poetry to its origin in the man- 
ners and dispositions of men. Poetry has not been 

sufficiently turned to the true light; or placed in the 
point of view, in which it ought to be considered, that 
of an art, which records iq the most impressive manner 
the actions of mankind ; gives a harmonized form, and 
musical utterance, to their passions and feelings; and 
reflects a living picture of the manners of the times* It 
is obvious, that much of the merit of such pictures, 
must consist in the fidelity of the likenesses; and to 
judge properly of this fidelity in the painter, it is neces- 
sary, that we should recur to the originals, from 
whence his portraits are drawn. It is justly said, by 
a celebrated poet,* — 

" Heroic acts high raptures do infuse, 
** And every conqueror creates a muse." 

In the lieroic ages, both mind and body are capable of 
the strongest and greatest exertions, the body is sinewed 
by toil, and daily exercise, in the most active and manly 
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sports. The passions tit all uncotrtroned and vigorous, 
very little reslraiiied by laws, very Httle^ modified or 
subdued by decorums, customs, iiistitutes, or dissimu- 
lation. — Tbe ruling passions, and ptedomrnant dispo- 
mtons, which th6n display themselves, are all of the 

Mdest feature, and strongest tone- anger, revetfge, 

k»te of spoil, lust of power, thirst of gl6ry, ardent ca- 
fiovity, the restltess sfWit of adventB(re.-«— 'Such motives 
as these, are likely to produce bold, eictraOrdinary, arid 
hard^ atteihpis, sitch as seem to paift the boundaries of 
hurtran' strength, and outstrip the belief of humati pos- 
iffbtlity. The mind and body are prepared for the at- 
^hievement of things unattfainable by human force, in 
times, when the body is, in some measure, relaxed, by 
luxury and indulgence, and the mind re$trairied by legal 
curbs and prudeniial reflections. 

It must, also, be remarked, that in those rude ages, 
which the Ivorld has agreed to call heroic ; by reason 
of the small restraint, that is imposed by law, on the 
uhraly passions, and the imperfect state of government 
and police, which afforded few and feeble means of 
protection to th^ weak, against the inroads of the strong, 
*acts of blood and rapine ^ of outrage arid ferocity, were 
very frequent. Human nature was perpetually called 
forth, to suffer and to datre, Jn such transactions as fur- 
nish matter for the Epos^ or people the stage with per- 
petrators or vfctiras of mighty crimes, ^nd mighty cala- 
mities. 

Gorgeous tragedy^ 
With sceptered pall, comes sweeping by, 
Presehf-ing TheBesf or Pelop^s line, 
Or the tale of 7roy divine.* 

Enthusiasrii is a peculiar attribute df the heroic ages. 
— " Nil acimirari" may. be a very useful maxim, for 



* Milton. th^ 
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the conduct of common life, but it is a precept highly 
inimical to the atchie?ements of heroism, and the flights 
of poetiy. The sources of information, in those ages, 
are too scanty, and the leisure allowed for the acquire* 
ment of knowledge, too small, to render the diffusion 
of arts and sciences so general, as to produce the fasti- 
diousness of mind, and critical difficulty of being pleased, 
which destroy enthusiasm. •=— The mind uninformed and 
unrestrained, is prone to admiration. — Little versed in 
oatural causes, men are disposed to magnify into pro- 
digies those appearances, f6r which they are unable to 
account. — '• — ^The love of the marvellous predominates } 
and thb propensity will be perpetually flourished, by an 
abundant supply of subjects. The fewer the things^ 
which are understood by men, the greater will be the 
number of those, which^ust appear wonderful. Man 
is, in every state and stage of society, a collection of 
paradoxes, an union qf inconsistencies ; and in the fa- 
bulous or heroic ages we find, a strange combination of 
die two kinds of enthusiasm, so different in their form, 
so contrary in their effects, yet, manifestly, proceeding 
from the «ame source. — ^The one enlarging: the other, 
contracting. — The one form of enthusiasm, is seen ope- 
rating to elevate— the other, to debase the mind. — The 
one is seen producing ^reat exploits, through grandeur 
of sentiment, the other an ardent credulity, under the 
dominion of ignorance. A high opinion in the minds of 
men, of their own powers, a fervid imagination, perpe- 
tuaiiy inflaming violent and uncontrolled passions, daunt- 
less courage conceiving great things, and prompting men 
to attempt thcm^ flattering and eager hope painting the 
distant object in colours df allurement, and unconque- 
rable irresistible impetuosity pursuing it, without pause 
or remission ; these are the consequences, or the inse- 
panible marks and concoiiiiunts, of the first kind of 
^ox« HI* T enthusiasm. 
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^Dthusiasm.— That enthusiasm) which makes the hero-— 
the conqueror— the knight-errant, lik^ P^rseus^ Theseus, 
Hercules, and the adventurous knights and champions 
.of Gothic fable. Nor is this enthusiasm of pur^ eleva- 
tion, which forms the hero, often found separate from 
the other kind, which raises the mind, by depressing^ 

it paradoxical as the expression may seem— and 

' forms the devotee and the martyr. 

We find the pf^ceding observation confirmefl, by a 
reference to the poets, who describe the manners of the 
heroic ages. Their traditions are full of the, signal pu- 
nishments, reserved for impious men. Many of their 
most distinguished chiefs were priests, as wel) as war- 
^■iors. All their great enterprises were preceded, and 
fbDou.ed by religious <ceremonies, and solemn appeals to 
the deity. And there is no part of the narrative, on 
which they seem to^ dwell, with so much compjacencyj 
.as the details of sacrifices, th^ recital of oracles, and. 
vthe description of om^ns, prodigies;, and divine appari. 
tions. — All this is strictly, and philosophically justi and 

conformable to the history of human nature. Men, 

who are much conversant ia dang,ers« are generally 
prone to superstition and religious enthusiasm, — This is 
seen in particular classes of people, whose professions 
are more hazardous, than those of the generality; as 
:sailprs, aiid people, who are employed in mines..* Such 
men are peculiarly credulous, and superstitious; and 
have certain traditionary legends, and bigotted notions,, 
appropriate to themselves: men, who escape, as it were, 
by miracle, from seemiiigly inevitable dangers^ must feel 
more strongly, the necessity of looking for divine pro- 
tection. — And persons, who haye witnessed the accom* 
plishment of very. extraordinary things, seemingly unat- 

3 . ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ , ""T— 

^ See the notes on SargentU Mintii, ft drama. 

tain able 
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tainable by human force, may readily be induced, to 
believe in the interference of some supernatural agency. 

Independent of the limited state of knowledge in the 
iieroic ages, which must leave room for the operation of 
credulity and enthusiasm, the transactions,' which tako 
place in those times, are well calculated to cherish such 
impressions. When exploits and undertakings, appa* 
rently surpassing the bounds of mortal strength and ca* 
pacity, are atchieved, the untutored vulgar, more dis-» 
posed to wonder than to reason, are immediately led« 
to account for the matter, by resorting to supernatural 
agency. This propensity attaches to the legends and 
traditions of those ages, an imposing grandeur, a mystic 

and awful solemnity, The heroes of ancieifxt Greece^ 

are born and nurtured in an extraordinary manner^ 
They are the offspring of gods celestial, of nymphs^ 
and river gods. They are supported, or opposed, in 
their stupendous adventures, by deities, and a reception 
into the society of divinities,*" is the crown of their la^ 
hours. The heroes of the Gothic mythology are nurst^ 
by fairies and wizards—they are defended, or opposed* 
by the powers of enchantment— they are in perpetual 
conflict with giants, demons, and necromancers — they 
are aided and^ instructed by good genii, and celestial 
spirits-^they assail towers and fortresses, raised by ma- 
gic — they are perplexed in forests entangled by 8or« 
eery. Thus, similar is the spirit of the Grecian^ to 
that of the Gothic mythology; because both are, in fact, 
a faithful transcript of nature. 

The passions and feelings of men are to be consi- 
dered, in two points of view; as furnishing subjects for 



* Thus, AchilUi wount^s Venus^ and combats other 

deities. 
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the muse. — First, as they produce events and historical 
facts, which excite such an interest, either by their 
• being marvellous and great, or by their excellence, or 
atrocity, as to become objects of generail and popular 
attention, and, consequently, fit themes for song. Or, 
secondly, as- the passion. itself, and the workings in the 
mind become the direct and immediate arguments of 
poetical comparison. With poetry, originating from 
this latter source, the heroic ages have little concern. 
The forms and kinds of poetry, which are cultivated, 
and please, in that -period, are, like the persons and 
passions of the men, who live in it, of the more robust 
and majestic frame and feature, and of the more aspir- 
ing and'bold character. — The prevalent kinds of poetry 
grow, naturally, out of the predominant passions, and 

dispositions, and the existing state of society. The 

Eposi under which name I would include heroic tales, 
and metrical romances^ celebrating the high atchieve« 
ments of demigods and heroes, are amosg the first at- 
tempts of the muse.— -No strains could be so acceptable 
and flattering, to the ears of martial chieftains, as those 
which extolled their own brave exploits, or recorded 
the military fame of their ancestors. Songs of this kind, 
must have been generally pc^ular, and been preferred 
to all others, among people, who considered the pro- 
fession of arms, as that, which alone was honourable, 
and were trained, and exercised, from their early years, 
io the trade of wan 

« Such was the Chian father's strain, 

<* To many a kind domestic train* 

<« Whose pious hearth, and genial bowl, 

♦* Had chear'd the reverend pilgrim's soub 

" When every hospitable rite, 

*• With equal bounty to requite, 

"He 
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** He Struck His magic strings,' 
** Afid pour'd spohtantous numbers forth, 
*^ And seis'd their souls with* tales of ancient worthy 
*^ And fill'd their musing hearts >j&ith vast heroic- 
things.'* 

And such, too, were the songs of O/xij/i, addrest to the 
assembled heroes, at the feast of shells.* Lyric effu- 
sions, also, were not unfrequent — whether the song of 
victory resounded; after a successful exploit, or the 
dirge was chanted, in praise* of some departed worthy. 
In that age of' religious enthusiasm, and undissembled 
piety, the powers of poetry were frequently called in 
aid of religion, to produce solemn addresses to the 
deity, like the OrpBic Hymns, which are referred to the 
most remote antiquity, and are supposed, with some 
degree of probability, to be the genuine productions of 
the inspired bard and warrior, whose name they bear, 
and who shared in the Argonauttc expedition. To com- 
positions, such as I have mentioned, we may, perhaps, 
add apologues aiKl allegories, of which we find many 
beautiful instances, in the poetical parts of the Old Tes* 
famentf and in other writings of the early agfes. To 

— III » -I I ■■ M ill I I III "I . I m I " ^ 
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* In Denon^s Voyage, Vol. I. a picture is given, of 
the amusements of the soldiers and sailors, in the fleet 
of Buonapartcy not unworthy of the simplicity of the 
heroic ages. — ** When night put a stop to these turbu- 
** lent enjoyments, a bad fiddle, or worse singer, drew 

** a numerous auditory. An energetic story-teller 

^ charmed the attention of a groupe of seamen, with 
•* the prodigies of valour, and jnarvellous adventures, 
*• of Tranche 'Montagne; the hero of these tales being, 
*^ invariably, a warrior, each of the adventures was a$ 
*^ probable, as it was interesting to the audience! !*' 

these 
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these we may add, collections of moral precepts, and ' 
compilations of prudential maxims^ such as the Proverbs 
of Solomon^ the IVorks and Days afHesiod* It'might 
be expected, perhaps, that, in tl^is enumeration, I should 
Miclude pastoral poetry, and that exquisite poem, the 
Canticles, might be cited, as an instance of the high 
antiquity of this species of composition ; but, it must be 
remembered, that this production came from the bowers 
qf Juxury, and amorous indulgence, where the sapient 
king held dalliance with his fcur Egyptian spouee s^^nni 
that, although Solomtm wrote in an early age« he 'did 
not write, in one, which was unpolished, or whtit we 
may call heroic y but, pn the contrary, in times highly 
refined and luxurious, when commerce was exeri:ised 
on a very extensive scale, when wealth was generall]F 
diffused, when knowledge was far -advanced, and the 
sciences deeply cultivated.— ——We canaot argue^ from 
the production of a refined and learned prince, writing 
in the midst of regal pomp, and of a. splendid and ea^ 
Kghtened court.— —The Song of Solomon is, m^uiifestly, 
the production of an advanced state of man.-.* A «mild- 
ness of temperament, a calm serenity, a sweetness aiid 
innocence of manner, are essential to pastoral poetry .^ 
and ail these are wholly foreign from the turbulent tem- 
per, and violent disposition, of the heroic ages — be- 
sides, in those times of violence and turbulence, the 
profession of the. warrior was the only one, which was 
held honourable; the peaceable unassuming employment 
of the shepherd was despised, and, of course, his pur- 
suits, his pains, or his pleasures, could liot engross 
much public regard, or become the themes of a popular 
species of poetry. The spirit of the times required 
something, more energetic and ardent, more expressive 
of the str(#ng passions, the vigorous and unrestrained 
feelings, the grandeur of mind and elevatign of thought, 

the 
I 
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the glofwing enthusiasm^ and disposition to admiration^,, 
^htch prevail in the heroic ages, and are ^ighly favour- 
able to exertions, in the more exalted branches of poetry. 
Whatever might have been the forms and subjects of. 
the poetry, which was popular in the heroic ages; it 
will readily be conceived, that it must have borne the 
character of the times, and consisted rather in the rapid < 
and extemporaneous effusions^ of the bard, and excur- 
sive minstrel, thati the set and studied compositions of 
the regular poet. All the kinds of poetry, which pre- 
vail in thase periods of society, will dwell on external 
circumstances, »nd rest in the events, that are the con- 
sequences of human passions and feelings. We shall 
not find, among the productions of such ages^ many 
instances of works, that descend into the bosoms, and 
secret thoughts, of men; to analyse the passions, aod 
delineate their workings. To do this, requires more 
Study and rejection, more knowledge of human nature, 
and stronger habits of observation, joined with more 
skill and exactness ifi composition, than falls to the 
share of early poets, in the ruder ages. In periods, 
like those, to which I allude, there is much activity 
and little speculation. All is energy, tumult, and pas- 
sion. ^-Things, not words, or abstract ideas, are the 
objects of attention. Seldom is leisure allowed, for 
study and meditation, and scanty indeed, is the room 
indulged to that kind of philosophical refinement, which 
makes the mind an object to itself, and turns inward, 
to contemplate, and mark io detail, its several work- 
ings, and the various symptoms of it:s operations.— The 
passions are then seen only iti their consequences; in 
the events which they cause ; and studied only through 
the niedium of experience and historical tradition. They 
are not considered a priori in the abstract, or as sepa- 
rate from the particular, or individual, over whom they 

arc 
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are supposed to have dominion. They are never traced 
out, in their first movements in the mind. — Thus, it is 
not the passion of anger, in general, which is described 
by Homer f it is the wrath o£ Achilles y seen in its effects 
of delaying the conquest of Troy. — ^It is not an analysis 
or description of the vindictive feeling in general, that 
we find, in the poetical legends of the heroic iiges, but 
a display of its effects, in the murderous vengeance of 
AtreuSf or the deadly fury oi Medea. — We do not find 
in Horner^ an abstract description of love, a general dis- 
play of wantonness; it is love seen in the perfidy of 
PaHsy and the flight o£ Helena and producing a great 
historical event, by rousing the Greeh to war. 

If we take a joint retrospect of the ruling p^ssions^ 
and the prevailing manners, in the heroic ages; we 
shall be satisfied, that even, were there leisure, there 
could be scarcely any occasion, for the study of human 
nature, or profound researches into the human hearty 
considered in the abstract. — The passions and propeiv> 
sities, (for tl^e lighter^ and softer emotions, which we 
generally call feelings, are not much seen,) which pre- 
dominate in the heroic ages, are violent, and strongly 
marked. They are few in number, and the expression 
of them is bold, open, and little restrained, by manner^, 
institutions, and decorums.—* Besides, they are passions 
of an active operative kind, which do not spend their 
force in secret, but come forward, into public view, and 
notoriety, in their eventful consequences. Thus, the 
delineation of passions is not an abstruse disquisition and 
analysis; a philosophical detail ; but an historical recital 

of signal eve^nts. When knowledge is increased, and 

commercfe diffused, when new relations of society arise* 
when the latent powers of the human mind are ex- 
panded, and the latent wishes of the human heart are 
furnished with objects, and called into actioa:— then^ 
\ " ' new 
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new and unknown passions and feelings begin to display 
themselyesy and the expressions and features, of pas- 
sions already known, begin to be varied, by the opera- 
tion of different causes. In- the kinds of poetry, to 
which the passions, the feelings, and the manners of 
men, in a more advanced state of society, give occa- 
sion, the authors write more from study, and study 
more, to write. T^ey proceed to con&ider passions, 
feelings, and manners, in thd abstract. They trace the 
workings and feelings of the mind, instead of consider- 
ing the emotions and propensities of a known individual, 
as they are manifested in hts conduct. They collect the 
general operation of a passion, as it appears in tlie hu- 
man species, at large. They observe the common attri- 
butes of our nature, disposing men to a certain conduct, - 
in certain situations. They study the manners of par- 
ticular classes in society; and, having thus accumulated ' 
materials, they endeavour to exhibit the result of their 
enquiries and experience, in some imaginary personagCy <. 
and fictitious action, 'expressly contrived for the pur-- 
pose. 

As, in every point of view, the poems' of Homer arc 
admirable; in one respect, they are invaluable; namely, 
in that of having been really produced, in the heroic 
agc» or, at least, in a period so very near, as to have 
admitted no material deviations from the manners and 
habits of the time, which he celebrates. His descrip<p 
tions, therefore, give an exact picture of the state of 
society and manners,^ of the progress of the arts, and 
*the degree of refinement, 'Cvhich had actually taken 
place. These represeatations, though, perhaps, les[S 
perfect and pleasing, as paintings, and, considered in a 
general point of view, than those of Apollomus RboeUus 
and Fir^il^ are more valuable, as- faithful portraits, 
which afford us real historical Views^ of the growth of 

F 3 society^ 
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society, and the progress. of the human mind. The 
different actors^p who are introduced in his poems, arc 
all real personages, who existed before him, who were 
handed down, to his knowledge, by legendary tradition, 
and whose several characters were ready framed and 
ascertained to his hand. 

jipoUontus and VtrgU wrote> at a great distance from 
the heroic ages;^ when softness of manners, luxury, re* 
finement, and science, were at their height. The ages* 
in which they flourished, were wholly unlike to the 
heroic, in their characteristics, in all the intercourse of 
society, in all the occupations and pursuits of men ; m 
their modes of thinking, and the degrees of knowledge 
and refinement, which they generally possest. Yet, 
these writers, widi only polished courtiers, and men of 
letters, before them, for their archetypes, were led, by 
their choice of subjects, to depict the manners and cus- 
toms, and exhibit the personages, of the early heroic 
ages. They saw nothing existing before their eyes, la 
real life^ from which they could derive the ideas neces- 
sary for their representations, they were obliged to re-^ 
sort to- their own imaginations, and to the stores of 
knowledge of past times hoarded, in their minds ;^ assisted 
by the records, of historical truth, joined with the helps 
derived from imitation. They were reduced, to coj)y 
from the materials, wJ^ich they found provided for them, 
in the writings oi Homer. Or, if they ventured to de- 
part from the footsteps of that venerable and faithful 
guide; they were obliged to resort to fiction,, and found' 
ti^kemselves insensibly impressed and biassed, by what 
they had seen and heard around them. They mixed* 
-too mucb of their own feelings and sentiments, of the 
politeness, remiement, and knowledge, of their own. 
times, with the details of the transactions of early ages,, 
and attributed, them to personages,, who were supposed. 

tOh 

\ 
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to be living, speaking, and acting, in a rude and remote 
antiquity. The consequence of this is a palpable de- 
parture from the coitume (to use the painter's term) oF 
the times, which they profess to describe and exhibit. 
They Introduce arts and sciences^ a degree of luxury, 
])0Tnp, and splendour, which were then unknown. 
They represent the bonds of society, and comforts of 
life, in a more forward state than they really were;, and 
abote all, they ascribe to the actors in their fables, a' 
certain refitiement of sentiment, an artificial conduct, a 
finesse of manner, and studied decorum, which are the 
consequence, and the characters, of a mtich greater 
degree of polish, and a far more advanced state of so- 
ciety ; in fact, they fall into a moral anachronism. 

Theris is one circumstance, in which, particularly, 
ApoUonlus and Virgil show themselves the progeny of a 
ifidre refined age ; and depart from the manners of the 
heroic times; I mean, their allowing to love such a 
tiiighty share in the fables, and predominant influence 
in the catastrophe of their poems; and still more, their 
giving such minute delineations of the passion abstract- 
edly considered, and traced oat to its secret operations 
in the human breast. The rank and preeminence, 
which are thus given to love, are not in the spirit of the 
heroic ages, but bespeak an age mere refined, and ad- 
vanced in civilization, and elegance. In ApoUonius^ for 
instance, there are much arrangement and dialogue, 
which would not disgrace the high polish and decorum 
of the French stage.^— — In Homer ^ though the rape of 
Helen is the avowed cause of the Trojan war, yet love, 
has small share in the action; and Paris and Helen are 
very sub^dinatie figures in the picture. — Indeed, ava- 
rice seems to have, at least, as miTch share as amorous 
gaflantry, on the part of Parts^ or wounded honour,' 
and conjugal attachment, on the part of Menelaus. — It 

appearsi 
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appears^ that the adulterer carried off great ireasur^$* 
ywiih the lady, iCufAM* af/,^ oM — and that the reluctance 
of the Trojans f particularly that of the court of Priam^ 
tb disgorge this wealth, was the great obstacle tb ai) 
accommodation ; while the desire qf regaining it, scenes 
to have contributed to the ardour of the Greeks ^ in pro- 
secuting the war ; at least, as much as the wrongs of 
Menelaus; for we find, in every negociation on the sub* 
ject of restoring Helen^ particular care is taken toymen* 
tion the treasures.— Even Brlseis^ the fair captive^ 
whose loss produced the destructive wrath of jichiUeSf 
which caused innumerable woes to the Greeks — even sh^ 

is little seen. There are no details of the amorous 

feelings of the hero. He seems to be more agitated, by 
the keen sense of insult, and the feelings of wounded 
pride, than by any tender or fond attachment to his mis- 
tress. Brtseis occupies but a few lines in the whole 
poem, though she furnishes occasion f6r the entire ac- 
tion of it. The hero's expressions of regard for her 
are energetic, indeed, but brief in the extreme; and 
are summed up in half a dozen words. So, Book L 
h 167, 



c< * 



Uiv -..t 2. 



Eyv y oXiyoflt ^i^ovlr 



And Book IX. 1. 34i« 



it » 



*£9r«i, orK «w»f ei*/ot^^ xai «;^6^^wr' 



The plain sincerity, and blunt unadorned conciseness, 
of these expressions of regard, are highly characteristic 
of the roughness and simplicity of the heroic ages.-—" 
There are n?uch warmth and sincerity, but no parade— « t 
so abstracUon.—- ^ifc/^r and Tclemachus are represented, 

a« 
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9» possessing feeling hearts, great mildness of dispofli* 
iAOUf and gentleness of maimers ; yet, the reader mutt 
recollect the tone and expression s, in which the one 
f pealcs to his wife> the other to his mother, in the poems 
o£ Homer. With how little politeness, gallantry, or 
.eyen common civility, they addressed the women, whom 
they most loved and valued! And thb may s^rve to 
convince him, that amorous gallantry, refined compU* 
ments, and politeness, and enthusiastic deference to the 
lair sex, have not properly any place, in the pictures of 
the manners of the heroic ages. 



« 



AM U^ oMQir mcra ta P'avlvK *fy^ fcofjufi 



. •* E^r 8Wo»;(;icr$au" — Iltad^ VI. 49O. 

In the first book of the Odyssey , see 1. 345. Telemachwt 
employs the very same expressions, to his mother; 
while he orders her, to retire to her apartment; and 
she submissively obeys his injunction. And the po^ 
' praises the young prince, as speaking prudently and ' 
properly, on the occasion. 

** 'H fAtf ^a^S^crtco'a, loraAty oixoc^e 0c)9i})r«i 

-"Yet, Teiemacbus is represented, as adorned' with everjr 
virtue, and, particularly, as a model of prudence, be- 
>. yond his years. Women, in fact, in those ages, were 
considered as occupying a very inferior rank in society. 
They occur, in history and fable, as the unimportant 
objects qf a transient desire, or the helpless victims of 
brutality and outrage; as creatures formed for the ac- 
commodation of man ; as things rather to be possessed 
jind enjoyed, than coqrted and admired. In those times 
of toil and warfare, strength was the great test^f per- 
fectioni the great pledge of superiority. The people. 
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"in thdse ages, knew not any of the illusions of hrt* 
Tiiey r^gaxded women as inferior beiog^, because they 
were weaker than themselves; and the young meh» as 
soon as they had attained the age of virility^ assumed a 
tone of superiority, even to theii mothers. This isiv 
every where,, the natural' sentiment of a rude age. 
Among the modern savages oCj^mfricdf Vfhost maiftieit 
and occupation much resemble those of the ancient war- 
riors, in the fabulous times of- Greece^ love engrosses 
Ittde of their thoughts. The attachment of the men to 
the febates, is, comparatively speaking, but cold and 
slight; and they devoive, on the feebler sex, the labo- 
rious task of cultivating their land, and thq menial office 
of attending on thewarriorsi — The Russians ^ too, who 
are still far behind the rest of the people of Europ^^ in 
civilization, think that women, are destined by natucd, 
to be placed in the humblest subnussion to them — they 
speak to them, in a tone of imperious superiority-^tbey 
exad from bhem- the most servile attention^ and def<^ 
tencC'-^Rousseaut in his sketch of the manners of the 
inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud^^ gives a similar pic- 
ture of the state of subordination, in which the females 
were held. Such manners are the natural result, as I 
have said, of rude unpolished feelings, which ascribe an 
esctraordinary degree of superiority, to superior animal 
stafength ; and dispose the jstrong, to abuse their force, 
and employ it, to oppfess the weak,' 

The ancients, in those heroic times, seem to have 
bad little confidence in the virtue of their womcd. Foir 
we find, it was not even a subject of reproach, for a 
son to doabt tl^t of his mother.-—- Tif/^nTrori&f/x says to 
PaUast who visits him^ in the shape of an old malt 
named ^tUis — *' My mother tclk me, tikat I am the 
■" ' '" - -- ' ''- '-■- --- *- -'' '■ -' -'^■-■- '-^ -^"■" ■■'" -^ 
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** 9on of Ufyucs. For my paxt^ I must take her word 
<' for this— no penon caa be certain, that he knows his 
*' true faxher."— A prince, or young noblenaao, who, 
in more polished times, should speak thus irreverently 
of his lady mother, would be thought rather a graceleas, 
youth.-*— Yet, these words are put, by the faithful pain- 
ter of ancient manners, inta the mouth of a person qf 
exited birth, instructed and guided by th^ goddess of 
wisdom.— <— The whole address of a lover, io the mq- 
meot of passion,, to the most charmijig object of his af- 
fections, is in Homer very blunt and concise, and suffi*^ 
ciently gross and uncouth. 

Such is the elegant compliment, which Ju^er pays to. 
^uno^ after she has borrowed the cestus of Venus ^ to 
render herself enchanting.— ^The reader may also tura 
to the conclusion of the third book of the Iliad^ where 
Paris returns vanquished from the combat, with Mene* 
laiut and is bitterly reproached by //p/^/i.— Instead of 
the tender jealousies, the amiable and interesting coA- 
tests of lovers, and of those sweet reconciliations, whicb 
furnish the poets, of more refined ages, with such de- 
lightful subjects; we are presented with a conversation, 
and scene, coarse and indelicate in the extreme ; such,, 
indeed, as would be in character, between a modern 
seijjeant, in a marching regiment, and his camp mistress^. 
— We find nothing of this kind in ApoUon'mi or Firgil; 
the sentiments ape dignified and refined, decorum i& 
every where preserved. 

It is not surprising,^ that the. meo^ of those times 
should have been gross in their manners v and uncouth 
in their. expressioAs. Even the women, in the heroie 
ages,, showed litde of the delicacy, the reserve, and 
atf^Qtioo. to decocam>. whid^ ha^e marked their sex, in 

ages- 
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ages of greater refinement. Indeed, not only the wo- 
men^ but even the goddesses, make no secret of their 
inclinations. They condescend, 'to offer the first ad- 
vances, to the favourite objects of their choice. — In thfe 
Odyssey^ Ulysses^ having drank, with impunity, the poi- 
sons of Clrccy as the enchantress is in the act of raising 
her wand, to transform hini into some obscene animal* 
draws his sword, and rushes upon her. The goddess, 
struck with surprise,' at this bold action, recognises him» 
as the hero, whose arrival had. been foretold to her by 
Mercury^ and addresses the prince in these terms.-— 

** Or art thou he, the man to come foretold, 

•* By Hermes powerful with the wand of gold ; 

" The man, from Troy^ who wander'd Ocean round, 

" The man, for wisdom's various arts renown'd? 

•• Ulysses f oh thy threatening fury cease. 

-** Sheath thy bright sword; and join our hands in 

peace. * 

•• Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine, 
^* And love, and love-born confidence, be thine.'*-7- 

Pope*s Ifamer. 

In fact, 00 monument of high Grecian antiquity, (says 
an ingenious Frenchman,) .shows 41^ love« accompanied 
b^ all the^ charms, in which ^ imagination, rather than 
reality, has attired it. To find those charming and 
finished pictures of love, we must pass to the age of the 
Ptolemies, who called the elegant arts— the refined plea- 
sures-^and polite letters, into Egy ft, to the city founded 
by Alexander. -- — In the GreeJ^ tragedy, love is profes- 
sedly painted but once, and that is the fury of an inces- 
tuous passion.^— We cannot recognise love, when we 
perceive the absence of * its characteristics— the cares— 
the complacencies— the respect, and deference to the 
Moved object.— «— When these are wanting, all that 

remains 
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remains is a mere animal impulse^ a gross instinct, brief^ 
ignoble, and uncertain. . « 

The present enquiry, into the prevailing manners, 
and predominant passions, in certain stages of socie^, 
is merely made, with a reference to their iniluence on 
poetry. — It is manifest, that in poetry, founded on the 
transactions of the heroic age?, love, if the manners of 
those ages are faithfully preserved^ can properly have 
but little share:, and that love can occupy but a subor- 
dinate department, in the productions of those poets 
who, like Homer and Hesiod^ actually five, and com- 
pose their works, while the manners of the heroic ages 
yet prevail.— ^The fair sex is chiefly introduced, in its 
weakness and calamities, as an object of violation, or a 
cause of war.-^The stern nigged natures, of those early 
hunters, agriculturists, and warriors. — Their constant 
occupation in a life of danger, toil, and activity, afforded 
little room or leisure, for those piping arts of peace-— 
the sentimental part of love was then unknown, the 
poetry exclusively consecrated to the celebration of the 
gentle passion, was a stranger to their ears. Love is the 
favourite child of luxury and idleness, and these two 
sources of this delightful, but enfeebling oflFspring, were 
little knowli, in those ages, when habit made the Jlinty' 
couch of tvar the thrice driven bed ofdotvn* — Toih of the 
body ^rty on many accounts, an effectual preservative, 
against wanderings of the mind, and, particularly, 
against the soft infection of love. 

While the mind is occupied, by the toils, or the 
-wants of the body, it is little disposed, to lose itself, in 
the abstractions of ideal enjoyment. In the state of 
society, to which I allude, thejntervals between labour 
and necessary repose, are commonly brief, scarcely 
more than nature will demand, for food and necessary 

« 

refreshment. T£us, in the life of constant activity and 

exertioui 
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txertiony which men uoiyersally led in those days, «n- 
gagedy as they perpetually were, in the chaco, the tcihs 
of the field, or the pursuits of war, they found but little 
leisure, to think on love, to soften their hearts, by me- 
ditation on the charms and attractions of beauty, or re* 
collections of the pleasures formerly enjoyed.-— When % 
religious festrval, a plentiful harvest, o't a signal victory, 
brought with it' a longer pause than ordinary, from la- 
borious employment, and a season of festivity and velax- 
ation, all the sports and amusements, of the men c^ 
those times, were such, sis'bofe some reference, or re- 
semblance to war; as throwiiig tht javelin,' hurling the 
disk, and dancing in their armour, or listefaiog to the 
song of bards, who celebrated the exploits of departed 
heroes. The two sexes, also, lived much sepavated 
from each other, and, in gdneral, pursued their respect- 
live amusements apart. It may, therefore^ well be sup- 
posed, that, in such a sute of societyy imagination and 
fimcy would have little foi-ce, or influence. Yet> these' 
are the pnme incentives^ that cause love to predorabate^ 
as an occupation of life, as a permaneot passion, ruling 
and triumphing in the mind. These afe the seducers, 
thi^t inflame jthe desires, of the more policed races of 
men, with their sweet illusions, their fairy creations, cf 
more worth than any r^alitie^. 

In addition to the power of mere occupation, and 
the want of leisure, to preclude thought, fancy, and 
imagination, it is certain^ that in a frame, hardened and 
confirmed by perpetual toil, greaj; muscular exertion, 
and exposure to all the vicissitude$. of HgOrous seasoo^f 
the sensibility of the nervous system must necessarily be 
diminished, and the body rendered less susceptible o£ 
the feelings of pleasure, or pain-— the mind less capable 
of ideal refinements, and the visions of deHght$ thai 
^rish l^e, in the bosom of ease. LoVe> considered 

as 
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as a ruling passion^ permanently and generally extend* 
ing its empire, depends much more on moral, than on 
physical causes. The incitements of the senses are brief 
and interrupted; the illusions of fan cy* the maddening 
influence of fond abstractions and amorous ideas, deck* 
ing the beloved objects, in imagtaary graces^ and allure- 
ments perpetual and unwearied. 

Another cause, which precluded amorous sentrnientf 
and the prevalence of love, as a passion, engrpssing th^ 
time, aud employing the mind, in a permanent manner^ 
during the ancient heroic ages, was the fiicilUy, which 
men experienced, in such periods of society, of gratis 
fjing their desires. The wishes and inclinations of 
men become ardent^ from opposition. What was, at 
first, but an instinctive impulse, a propensity, a slight 
inclination, by a series of obstacles is render<;^ a fu^ 
rious. predominant passion, an irresistible bias, a care^ 
a business of life. The difficulty of attainment collects 
all the thoughts, and attentions, and £xes them on the 
object of our wish* . The good> or the enjoyment de- 
layed, assumes 'new attractions^ viewed through the 
medium of doubt and delay; like disunt objects, seen 
through a mist^ it appears greater than the reality. ■ ■■ 
Want of reserve and. delicacy, are ever unfriendly to the 
sentiment of love;, and the women of those times were 
commonly but little burdened with either. Their man- 
ners were coarse, their minds artless, they were little 
acquainted with decorums> and total strangers to hypo- 
crisy and dissimulation. They met the advances of 
their lovers nothing loath. They spared them the su^ 
pense, the cares, and. the delay of a long and vexatious 
courtship. They frankly avowed their wishes; nay, v^ 
many instances, they anticipated their lovers, in the 

• declarations of a passion. Did the fair, in some few 
instances, prove coy and rel|ii^tant;-^where persuasiei^ 

; ' , failed, 
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failed,, force was called in to her sud. ThoSf the Ie« 
jgends of the heroic times abound in stories of the vie* 
fences and outrages offered to the persons of women $ 
and it is, from the prevalence of such transactions, that 
the custom arose, among those early heroes, of ascrib- 
ing their birth to deities. It is* also observable, tbatf 
in the ancient catalogues of names, distingui^ed ill 
. those ages—of the Argonauts for instance ; and of the 
^ Grecian and Trojan wordiies; who* were most conspr- 
Cttous, in the attack and defence of Troy^ a great pro- 
portion are stated, by the poets, to be the progeny of 
micit love. 

The prevailing manners of those periods were unfii- 
vourable to love, on this additional ground — a certain 
delicacy of manners, a gallantry, consisting in respect* 
'ful motions of the characters, and respedtful behaviout 
towards the persons of women, and a general deference 
to the softer sex are necessary, to spread and maintain 
the dominion of this tender but capricious passion. 

Mca» who lived in those ages, must have accompa- 
nied the severe toils, and the rough pursuits, in which 
they engaged, by a proportionable roughness, and bru- 
tality of manners, highly unfavourable to condescension 
or tenderness for the fiiir sex. — The pride of strength, 
the constant demand for Its exertions, the honours and 
advantages, which attended the possession of it — all 
these must have induced men, to consider relative weak- 
ness, as an absolute inferiority of nature ; and to de- 
spise softness of mind, as characteristic of weakness 4>£ 
frame, and, consequently, degrading to the manly cha-t 
. racter.-— Love, that refined and noble passion, which 
elevates the mind, and exalts it above all^ selfish cares, 
which purifies the heart and affections, and views the 
beloved object, with an adorati'on, somewhat approsCch- 
ing that, which we pay ta the divinityi is then unknown ; 

or, 
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or, were it known, would be treated with scorn and de* 
rision* .as weakness and folly. PaHs^ who certainly 
was, in every respect, an accomplished gentleman, and 
had a great deal of the spirit of modern gallantry in his 
composition, is treated with much contumely, on this 
score, by his brother Hector^ who yet is represented as 
a mild and courteous character, considering the times 
in which he lived, and as gentle amd. humane. — Av(ib-«^' 
ywcufMm mn^ivl»» — Those early heroes decried love, 
as an effeminate weakness, unworthy of a warrior, then 
the most dignified of all characters. They would have 
thought themselves debased, by the sacrifice of their 
time to such pursuits. The intercourse of lovers was 
little diversified— -it afforded few incidents — ^it occupied 
a small portion in the thoughts and attentions of men- 
it bore no proportion to tlie other business of life — it 
seemed like a sipall speck or blot, in the records of hu- 
man action. 

The introduction of commerce, wealth, and lux- 
ury; of the. fine arts; of learning, elegance, and refine- 
ment; of greater leisure; yet new occupations and ob- 
jects; of more varied distinctions, in dignities, honours^ 
and ranks in society; and of widely diversified situa- 
tions in life^ of new relations between man and man^ 
gave birth to new feelings and emotions; or rather fur- 
nished new materials and incentives, which called into 
^ action, and expanded passions, propensities, and ta- 
lents, which had hitherto been toi:pid, and contracted 
in the bosom. Love, ambition, avarice, as marking 
the spirit of peaceable accumulation, in opposition to 
the spirit of hostile rapine, began to show themselves. 
The bodies of men, as well as their. manners and their 
minds, were softened. And ease and affluence, wealth* 
indulgence, and satiety taught them, to refine on their 
pleasures; to seek out new sources of enjoyment. Then, 

I • various 
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yarious arts — poetry, music, and paiming, were addrest 
to the imagination ; called out the sensibilities and emo- 
tions of the mind, acted on the external senses, and 
taught mankind, to feel with more force, the attrac- 
tions of beauty; and what, to the cultivated and elegant 
mind, arc yet more powerful, the influences of tender- 
ness, delicacy, and grace, the spiritual allurements of 
the fair sex. The rude plenty,, and gross inordinate 
repasts, the mighty continuous chine, and entire boar, 
and the deep potatioQs, of the robust and hardy war- 
riors, gave place to more delicacy and fastidiousness, in 
the choice oiP aliments; to a more exquisite refinement, 
in the pleasures of the table; to aii exclusion of excess, 
with an increase of social enjoyment. At the same 
time, a variety of causes intervened, to render the ar- 
rangements, that lead to a union of the sexes, more 
troublesome, more tedious, more liable to doubts and 
jealousies, and more subject to obstacles.— While the 
causes are multip/Iied,' which strew the path of the lover 
with thorns, and, at the same time,^ allure him to pro- 
ceed ; which augment desire, \s/hile they lengthen out 
the process 'of courtship ; love is rendered a more se- 
rious business; it occupies more of the thoughts, the 
time, and attention, and more frequently seises and en- 
grosses the fancy, the talents, and the industry. It 
takes the name and semblance of warfare.* ' It is filled 
with stratagem and adventure. Women begin to act a 
more distinguished part, on the stage of life; and the 
softer passipns, and the attractions of the geqtle sex, 
assume a more decided, a more extensive, and eventful 
influence, over human conduct.— -Love becomes, more 
and more, the subject of poetry. It engrossss a con- 
siderable share of the drama; and furnishes a regular 



* Qvid says— <Militat omnia amaas habetetsoa 
tra cupido. 

department 
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ie^rtxiifftA jfor the Ijrric^ the pastoral, and elegiac* 
mu9es4*rr?C<M»iner<:ey wealth, and luxury, by introducing 
greater inequality of ranks in society, of consequence^ 
render the union of Wers, less easy to be eiTecte'd. Pru- 
dential motivesi and regard to riches* births and sta- 
ugat b^gin to predpminate«->—«;The* marriage bond be» 
comes a. more solemp, deliberate, and important engage- 
ment. At the same time, the female character and> 
ma4\ners undergo a ccKisiderable change. That for«^ 
wardnes9, ivi\ich used boldly to arow a feeling, and 
meet the lover half way, disappears; and in its place 
afises the m<Hiest reserve, conscious of the dignity of 
fem^je nature, witch would be woo^dy and not unsought 
be ivon-'^not obviotts nor ininuhe, bid retir'd^ — ^^^^The- 
feeling of decorum^ the sense of feminine honour, aris* 
ing from the preservation of chastity, the dissimulation' 
of the tender sentiment^ even to the bekved object*, 
t^ sweet reluctant amorous delays the flight that al- 
lures* the coldness that warms— -all these become the 
characteristics of women ; and bring, in their train* the 
doubts, the d^ays* the solicitudes* the aspirations* the 
ajcts* the learning, the policy* and the warfare of love. 
Ii\ a more, advanced and regulated, state of society* 
the subjects* proper for heroic poetry, may become less* 
frequent, but* in return* new focms of poetry acise-— 
the dramatic* the salyric* the epistolary.— «-The lyric 
and elegiac* which in some degree are knowft* even in ' 
the rude ages, are carried to an higher degree (^polish 
afid perfection..-r-Men begin to refine on their pleasures; ^ 
and their minds are expanded ^to receive intellectiial 
^BJoynMnts* The fine> arts are cultivated^ as 'a source 
of innocent luxury* and elegant voluptuousness* a dig«-/ 
nified mean* between ^ grossly sensual, and purely 
spiritual. The taste and feehags are not now left, to 
wander wild* and abandoned to ^eir own efforts. 

Learning 
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Learning and philosophy come to their aid; and the 
art of criticism is understood; and laws and rules for 
regular composition are devised. New passions and 
feelings' are developed. New forms and combinations 
of society arise; that open a -much wider field to poe- 
tical imagination ; and ofFena much greater choice and 
variety of ^subjects, to the ingenuity of writers.— -It is^ 
when amusements and relaxations begin to be inventedy 
and the muses are sought outy** as desirable handmaids, 
that minister to the pursuits of pleasure; that dramatic 
poetry, for instance, appears with all its adjuncts of 
theatric pomp and scenic decoration, which can scarcely 
be known in ruder times, prior to the introduction of 
elegant life; not to mention, that this is a species of 
composition, which requires more study and contri- 
vance, than £ill to the share of writers in the infancy of 
poetry. Satire is the progeny, of a state ofsociety so 
much advanced, that the various talents, propensities, 
and characters of men, begin to devclope themselves; 
and- are more extei>sively diversified, by the variety of 
ranks, pursuits, and occupations ; and by a free, peace- 
able, aQ4 g^eral intercourse of man with man. The 
intelligent observer is then predisposed, to remark on 
them, and £nds greater facilities for making the -neces- 
sary remarks. It is obvious, that all the lighter kinds 
of poetry, which, to the grave reader, may appear but 
as an ingenious kind of trifling, as the sonnet, the ma- 
drigal, and the epigram, will be produced, by some 
learning, much leisure, a gay fancy, and a heart at ease; 
and, of course, have little place, amidst the gloom and 
roughness of the stern unenlightened heroic ages.-<-The 
men of such times, are strangers to deep reflection and 



* The ancient mysteries form no exception' to this 
temarlu 

abstract 
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abstract reasoning. We cannot, therefore, expect, to 
find among them the poetry, which descends into the 
secret recesses of the bosom, to analyse the passions, 
and represent their' workings; which gives body to 
thoughts and actions, and bids them, as well as exter- 
nal objects, and events, become the subjects of poetry^ 
while, instead of dwelling on individual portraits, those 
who i^rite, begin to aim at the instruction of their spe- 
cies at large, they' extend their views, and abstract 
their <:ontemplations. — ^They collect, from a more en- 
larged -commerce with life, and experience of human' 
dealings, a comprehensive knowledge of the attributes, 
and tendencies of human nature, in particular situations. 
They become acquainted with many of the details of 
moral science. — They acquire general views, and a sys- 
tematic knowledge," of the incentives, the symptoms,' 
and the expressions of the passions. — They begin, to 
select, a^d to combine. — They begin, to exhibit pictures 
of ideal excellence, as objects of imitation ; of imagi- 
nary depravity, overcharged by a well-meant exaggerr- 
toon, as warning examples, of the deformity of vice and 
criminality. — They study the manners, of some parti- 
cular class, description, or rank of men; and having 
amassed a- sufficient collection of materials of this kind, 
they endeavour to exhibit the fesuk, in some fictitious 
personage and action, expressly contrived for the pur- 
pose. — But, these are reflections, which would lead me 

wide from the purpose of this essay. ^To pursue the 

secret connexion of criticism with morals; to trace the 
passions, feelings, and manners, prevalent in different 
eras, states, and stages of society, to their varied and 
extensive influence, on literary composition, would be 
a task far exceeding the measure of my abilities, and 
the bounds of an essay of this nature. More imme- 
diately connected, with tl*e subject before us, is the 
TOL. 111. o consideration 
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^nsidcrationof a sarprising phenomenont which was 
Tcserved for the heroic ages, of more modern or Gothic 
times ; I mean« the institution of chivahy* 

What I have said, with respect to the heroic ages of 
Greece, would apply to similar periods of society, in gene- 
ral; did it not happen, that the modern, or Gothic heroic 
ages, exhibit a paradox, which certainly departs from all 
that has hitherto been advanced by me. This admirable 
and wonder-workiDg institution it was, by which mei^ 
were resii ained from outrage against their neighbours* 
in times of outrage; and the oppression of the weak, 
by the strong hand, was stayed ; not, by moral precepts* 
but through the operation of new and instinctive im- 
pulses ;'^not> through the power of reason and reflec- 
tion, or the regulated dominion of conscience, but, by 
the force of passions artfully directed, and through the 
ioHuence of habit. — Thus, the rash and inconsiderate 
courage of those times, the presumptuous pride, the 
lovp of war, the love of fame, the love of novelty, the 
spirit of adventure, all receiving a new direction, af- 
forded a new bulwark against outrage, a guarantee 
against the violence and atrocities, incident to the bar- 
barous manners, and martial spirit of the times, and to 
the unsettled state of society. It, then, became a point 
of honour, to spare the unarmed, the weak, and de? 
fenceless; to reverence old age; and to protect the fe- 
male. The feeble were preserved, from the tyranny of 
tlie strongf by the new spirit. The man pf violence 
and blood, the oppressor and spoiler, was sure^ of being 
assailed in his fortress, by gallant adventurers, roused 
to the enterprise, merely by the fame of his injustice 
and cruelty. He was magnified by popular rumour, by 
legends and traditions, into a giant or .enchanter, whose 
castle was raised by magic, whose dungeons overflowed, 
with tiie blood of human victims. It became die entire 
<^re and occupation, of a number of the bravest war* 

4 
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riorsy t0«xmt dieonekes* for tbe maiateoapce of peac«» 
and social or«kr; ta cl^ar the world of monstefs; tQ 
proteqt tho triTelkr on kis way; to preserve the piouy 
and aged pilgriin» or the tender and beautiful Tirgin* 
hem jrapiiMf impictf > and lust. There were some in- 
stanocs cif this disposition^ in the early heroic ages of 
Gpuctf in tha persons of iadividuidsy like Theseus and 
Hereuksi bat it was ia the Gofhk heroic ages, that it 
foacame gemral and systematic— -^^ Then (in the words 
^ of Rp^ertson) to check the insolence of overgrown 
** g^pi^essors) to suecoar tjxt distressed; to rescue the 
** helpless ffom capttvityf to protect dr to avenge wo- 
** men, orph^s, and ecclesiastics, who could not beaV 
^ an^s in their own defence; to redress wrongs, and 
^^ to renaove grievances, ware deemed acts of the highest 
** prowess and merit. Valour, humanity, justice, cour- 
tesy, and honour, were the characteristic qualities of 
chivalry. To these were added religion, which mtn- 
♦* gled^ itself with every passion and institution, during, 
'** the middle ages, and, by infusing a large portion of 
-^ eatkusiastic ze^, gav^ them such force, as carried 
^ them to romantic excess. Men were trained tp 
^ knighthood, by a long previous discipline ; they were 
** admitted iatb the order, by solemnities no less devout 
^ than pon^Kms. Every person of noble birth courted 
^ that honour; it was deemed a distinction superior to 
^.royalsy, and monarchs were pvoufi to receive it, from 
•^ jth£ hands of pdvaie geiidernen.'^^'^-It id not the busi- 
jMSSof tlii« essay, to fully enquire into the capses, which 
^8bie bivck to dHs sii^guiar institution, in which (as Ro- 
'itrisan eaiys} valour, gallantry, and religion, were so 
strangely bkoded4-«The general prevalence of the feu- 
jM. system, which, though it was a state of perpetual 

l^y y i ,.. „^,,nw» iJJ^.'H*-.. j>y>jt»b B.iJ ■'KH ■^^■.i'^>». ■». . i^ ' ■■ ' „ — ■ 
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war, rapine^ and anarchy, and exposed the weak and 
unarmed to insults and injuries, yet, contained in itself 
tl^e germs of redress and reformation; inasmuch, as k 
bound the lord, and proprietors of territory, by the most 
solemn ties, to protect their tenants and retainers, con- 
tributed \o this, in some measure. The iatroduction of 
Chrtstlaniiy contributed to this extraordinary institution^ 
still more. Ciristianity^ as then practised, was charaor 
teristic of the times. It was carried to an enthusiastic 
excess. It was marked with all that ardent passion, 
and outr;ageous vehemence, peculiar to the age. Pilgri- 
mages to remote shrinesi were iavouritc acts of-derotion, 
in those days, and. were recomniend<^. to. persons of all 
jranks and ages, in both sexes, by their strange power 
of uniting piety and pleasure. These^,expeditions were 
not unattended by danger, in those ages of turbulence* 
when the police was very impecfect, and ail the roads 
were beset, with bands of armed robbers. To forward 
^nd protect the pilgrim, on his journey of grace^ became 
a favourite occupation, for the « courage .and enterprise 
of young and gallant warriors; and great merit and re- 
putation were attached to such ^services.— -But the grand 
source, of the chivalrous spirit of the age, .were the 
Crusades^ the offspring of an ardent devotion, acting on 
jL martial race, filled with resdess turbulence, a love of 
•novelty, and a ^irit of adventure.— ^'^ That same dis- 
^* position, which promj^d so many brave and noble 
personages, to take up arms, in defence of the op 
pressed pilgrims in Palestme, incited others, to declare 
** themselves 'the patrons and aveng^^ of injured inno- 
** cence, at home. When the final reduction 'of the 
^^ Holy Landf under the dominion of infidels, put aa 
^' end to these foreign expeditions, the latter, was the 
♦< only employment left, for the activity and courage o{ 

. > « adventurers." 
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•« adventurers.***— Be tHe origin and the effects of this 
institution what they may, by introducing a refinement 
of manners, and a spirit of courtesy ; it gave occasion^ . 
to a more* marked and respectful deference, for tbe-fair 
sex; from which, in time, originated amorous gallantry,' 
uniting love, with the image of war,^ in tilts and tourna- 
ments — the predominance of love, as^a general ruling 
passion — the cultivation of -erotic poetry, as a distinct 
branch of literary composition. 

The foregoing observations were suggested, among 
many others, on a rapid view, of the heroic ages, under 
a particular aspect, namely, whh a reference to poetry, 
the only point to which we have occasion to turn our 
attention, in this essay. — The substance of what has 
been advanced tends to show, that some particular spe- 
cies of composition naturally grow out of particular states 
of man, and suges of society ; and, that the passions, 
the pursuits, and manners, that prevail in the heroic 
ages, furnish, exclusively, the occasions, the materials, 
and subject matter, of certain kinds or branches of poe- 
try, and lead, or determine men, exclusively, to the cul- 
tivation of those branches: — while other walks of poetry 
remain wholly unthought of, and unexplored, like coun- 
tries as yet undiscovered^ because the sentiments, feel- 
ings, Amotions, and. situations, about which they are 
conversant, and whidi are destined to become their 
subject matter, when called into existence, have*^ not 
yet appeared among men; and, also, because,, with' the 
occasicMis, which call for writings of these kinds, men 
want the talents, and the leisure, which are requisite to ' 
bring them to perfection. 

* See Roberiiottr ChartesW, Vol. I. p. 69, 70. Dub. 
edit. 
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APOLLONIUSr RHODIUS. 



In considering the genius and character of Jpollonius' 
Rhodiuii we are not left to the testimony of ancient 
writers, disguised either by favour or dislike; or to con- 
jectures drawn from small remnants, and mutilated frag. 
Rients. — Were Ve left to adjust the claims of yipollonius 
to reputation, merely by the traditions of ancient critics, 
he would rank lower than he deserves; but an entire 
epic poem of this author, considerable in its length, re- 
gular in its plan, polished by the last cares of the wri- 
ter, has fortunately beeir preserved to us, and furnishes 
a sufficient exemplificatioa and test, of the genius and 
spirit of jlpoHonius. In this work, he has been occa- 
sionally led to exert his powers, in various strains and 
-.kinds of writing — the great, the terrible, the impas- 
sioned, the tender, the pathetic, the amatory, the grace- 
&1 and elegant, the moral, the argumentative, and the 
descriptive — by his success in these exertions,. must his 
genius as a writer be estimated.. 

When 
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When we attempt to appreciate the rank and charac- 
ter o£ Afolloniutf it will appear, from a recurrence to 
the few circumstances and ^ incidents of his life, which 
have been transmitted to us, that his genius was highly 
cultivated by education and study; and that, while most 
.of his beauties were wholly his own; his peculiarities, 
or what may now be considered as his blemishes, are to , 
be asciibed to the place of his birth, to the course of 
his'^education, and a certain style and manner, which 
he found already established, in the Alexandrian school 
of poetry, by his master CaUimachut^ and other eminent 
writers. 

The circumstances, which, in concurrence with in- 
nate taleut, and a peculiar cast of thought, conformable 
to the peculiar temperament and xoostitution^of the per- 
son, tend to give a decided tone and character to the 
productions of a writer, are the course and tenour of 
early education, and the situation and circumstances of 
life, in which he may afterwards be placed. In these 
respects, j^foUoniusy with the exception of his contest 
with CaU'tmachust seems to have been as much favoured 
by fortune, as he had originally been gifted by nature; 
and in him every attribute, and incident occurred, that 
is requisite to the formation of an accomplished poet. 
He Mcas born in a country where genius was honoured, 
and its exertions cultivated, not only by barren praise, 
but substantial rewards ; in his time, every department 
of art, and every branch of science, was studied, and 
improved, with the greatest assiduity; his youth was 
formed by the example and precepts of a most eminent 
scholar, and consummate master, in the art of poetry ; 
he had full access to complete treasuries of all the learn- 
ing that the age afforded. 

J M * 

When we come to consider the poem of ApoUoniui 
Rbodiuif we may trace the following excellencies — ^a 

knowledge 
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koowledge of the homaa: heart, aod a display of tha 
feelings-^— powers of exhibitiog the impassioned, th& 
tender, and pathetic — a certain retired and chaste ma» 
jesty, not unaccompanied with a genius for' producing 
the great and terrible — an elaborate and romantic inven- 
tion, such as bears more traces of poetical device, and 
approaches nearer to. the. fictions of romance, in. modera 
times, than most of the compositions of antiquity — a. 
spirit of elegance and refinement, in sentiment and 
manner, something. more recherche ^ and removed, from, 
common apprehension, at the same time, that they are 
recognised to be perfectly conformable to nature — a- 
graphical, distinctness, and accuracy of description— *a 
precision in representing both spiritual and material na- 
ture — argumentative apd declamatory powers — a chas- 
tised, and musical ear, producing an uncommon sweet- 
ness and pomp of numbers — a curious felicity of expres-^ 
sion; and elegance of diction — descriptive powers— the- 
appositeness and beauty of his similitudes. 

It must be confest, that, in certain particulars, jipol- 
lonius is something of a mannerist; as were all the wri-. 
ters, of the school, to which he belonged. The objec- 
tionable peculiarities, which may be discerned in him, 
by the eye of censure, are these that follows— his learn- 
ing sometimes betrays him into parade and affectation,, 
degenerates into pedantry, and produces obscurity-^his 
picturesque talent> and graphical precision, are some- 
times carried to excess; and pass into a minute 'accu«« 
racy, and superfluous detail of circumstances, that be- 
come tiresome. — His inventive talent nlay, sometimes,, 
in the opinion of many, have past into a romantic wild-, 
ness, and extra va^nce, that suit the province of fable, 
rather than the sober majesty of the epos.* — His gran-. 

* As the circnrastance of ^rgo speaking, the story 
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dtvLVf sometimesi becomes obscsdty; and he ht^ in* 
dulged himself, too much, perhaps, in a certain majes« 
tical gloom, in the description of religious rites, cere- 
monies, and an allusion and reference to the mysteries 
of an occult mythology. — His attention to the harmony 
of versification, may have led him to sacrifice sense, in 
some instances, to sound, and to croud his lines with a 
number of proper names, merely to flatter the ear.— — « 
His choice; of language may sdmetime be pursued, to a 
high pitch of refinement, with an excessive degree of 
solicitude, that becomes affectatioi^, and betrays the 
writer, into a certain verlnage, and a wearisome multi- 
plicity of epithets. We may observe, in jfpoliomut 

RhodmSf as weH as in the other writers of the Alexan^ 
drine school, a sort of solemn mysticism, that abounds 
in far«fetched epithets, and in terms and expressions 
uken from the rituals of Worship, and the forms of 
pious observances. 

Egyptt at the time when the Alexandrine school flou- 
risbed, boasted of a line of learned, liberal, and accom- 
plished princes, wholly unexampled before, and une- 
qualled since that period. The fortunate writer, whose 
destiny seated him at Alexandria^ saw every where sci- 
ence cultivated, and every liberal and ingenibus art pur- 
sued, through all its branches. Elegant converse, opu- 
lence, 'case, and leisure, free access to a magnificent 
library, where all the Volumes of genius and learning, 
then known to the world. Were assembled; and a mu- 
seum, where all the productions of aft and nature were 
deposited ; the labours ofthe painter, the statuary, the 
sculptor, the architect, displayed around, with an Un^ 
sptH'ing hand; a learned and intelligent pdpuhtion; a 
polite, Accomplished, and splendid court; a literary and 
rauhificent sovereign :— all these concurred, to promote 

learniogy 
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l^arBiDg, and foster talent, by example and encourage- 
ment, by rewards and patronage. The best exertions 
of the ^use were called forth ; while the poet found 
hhnself an esteemed and honourable character; and the 
toYie and style of ihc times, produced among men of ge- 
nius an active and productive emulation. 

Considered in every point of view, Egypt was a most 

iBXtraordinary region. Tht standing miracle of the 

SVlfAr, whose overflowings fertilised the country. — The 
high antiquity claimed by the Egyptian people, who 
boasted to have flourished, in arts and arms, in religion, 
^d regular polity, long before most other nations, that 

afterwards became famous, had an existence. The 

profound veneratipn, with which Egypt was regarded, 
by the philosophers,- sages, and legislators of the whole 
civilised world, as the cradle, in which the arts and 
sciences had been nurtured ; or as the sacred fountain- 
head, from whence the nations of the earth had been 
irrigated, by the slrfeams of religion, morality, wisdom,, 
and learning; has rendered the country peculiarly inte- 
resting at this day. Egypty in fact, was considered 

by the great luminaries, who profest to guide and en- 
lighten mankind, by laws and institutions, as the land, 
which it was absolutely incumbent on them to visit,, 
before they proceeded to the task of public instruction; 
as we may see in the lives o^ Lycurgus, Orpheus ^ Pythu" 
goraj, arfd Plato.. Greece^ in particular^ was indebted 
to Egypt, for her arts, her civilization, and her learn- 
ing. Even Horner^ the great father of poetry, seems to 
have there imbibed most of the various information^ and 
extensive knowledge, which are displayed in his writ- 
ings. He speaks familiarly of Thebes, and her .hundred 
gates. Egypt presented, on every side, vast and stu- 
pendous object?, to fill the imagination, and awaken 

enthusiasm 
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enthuiiasm — those aocient and gigantic monuments, her 
pyramids, her catacombs, those vast and awful reposi- 
tories of the dead; her labyrinth, her massive palaces, 
and temples, her colossal statues, her obelisks, her 
canals, and lakes, that seemed to be the labour of more 
than mortal hands; her art of embalming, that pro- 
longed the presence of the deceased ; her monuments, 
that, . even in days of the most remote antiquity, were 
referred, such was, even then, their ancient date, to an 
unknown, or uncertain, and fabulous origin. — Such was 
Mgypt, and such her circumstances. — It is easy to judge, 
how favourable a residence, in such a country, must 
have proved, to that enthusiasm, which is of the very 
essence of poetry. 

There were other particulars, in which a residence 
in Egypt was calculated, to excite solemn thoughts, 
and fill the mind with enthusiastic phantasies.-^— The 
venerable ancient traditions of iht Egyptians — their use 
of hieroglyphical representations, and mysterious em- 
blems, such as, at this day, cover the walls of the ve- 
nerable ruins, that remain of the ancient edifices of the 
Egyptians — the number of the priests — the variety of 
their religious rites and ceremonies — ^the awful and pro- 
found nature of die mysteries, which were celebrated 
with studied pomp, and at which the elect were called 
to assist; many of which were,, in process of time, 
adopted from ttiem, by the nations of Greece-'^tht sub- 
lime and metaphysical theology of the Egyptians — their 
deep disquisitions, their grand and uncommon notions, 
their allegorical precepts, respecting the cosmogony, 
and other philosophical subjects, notions, and precepts, 
which were borrowed by Orpheus^ the great 'introducer 
of the rites of the heathen worship, among ih^ Greeks; 
and who was in such request, that he obtained, by way 

of 
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of eminence, the name of the Theologer.*— — »The 
effect of all this was, to produce in the mind of the 
Egyptian student, a love of the dark and awful — a spi- 
rit of refiningf/ and wandering in sublime metaphysical 
visions, and allegorical reveries. We see much of this 
turn, in the writings oi Plato and his followers;, and it. 
is well known, that he stored his- mind', and enlarged 
his imagination, by travel and study in Egypt. It is 
particiilarly said, that in Egypt were, preserved the co- 
lunons, on which Hermes is reported to have inscribed 
his learning ;, and that Pythagoras and Plato both read 
them, and took their philosophy from thence.*)- 

An education in Egypt must also have predisposed a 
writer to genealogy, historical tradition, the origin of 
religious rites, and the detail of sacri£ces, and pious 
ceremonies. — They were presented to him perpetually; 
they were appropriate to- the style and manner of the 
people ; the/ were grateful to the general taste, and 
interesting to the readers of the day. Accordingly, we 
find an abundance of such passages, not only in Apollo^ 
ntus9 ^ut in Callimachus, Lyeopbron^ and other writers 
of the Egyptian Greek school. 

It was a necessary result, too, from the circumstances 
of the^ountry, and the charactfe'r of the people, that 
the writers of the Egyptian school should have abounded 
in learning, and been fond of displaying it; for such 
was the tone and disposition of the people, and the 
time. All the accounts^ which have been transmitted 
to us of the Egyptians^ show, that» from the earliest 
ages, they pursued, and- cultivated, with Success, the 

* An epitome of the Orphic Cosmogony^ was made 
long ago, by Timotheus the geographer.— -See Universal 
History f Vol. I. octavo edition. 

f See Ancient Universal History, title Egypt* 

various 
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various l)faDcbes of divine and human learning. — Geo- 
metry is agreed] on all hands, to have been first found 
out in Egypt, Arithmetic, also, vras diligently culti- 
vated; and it appears, from the v^riiiTig^ o^ DiapbantuSf 
that a kind of algebra was, in kter ages, known in that 
l:ountry. It is generally supposed, that astrononry, also^ 
W^as an invention of the Egyptians^ who, by reason clE 
the constant serenity of the air, and the flatness of the 
country, might observe the heavenly motions earlier, 
and with more ease, thati other people. To them, too, 
the science of physic is said to have owed its original ; 
and anatomy was early -cultivated by tliem, to which a 
knowledge of the custom of embalming contributed, . 
The Egyptians were also particularly famous, for the 
science of magic; which was reputed to have been in- 
vented by Hermes; and was professed by their priestsi 

^nd sacred scribes; Such was the general scientific 

turn of the nation ; and it naturally produced a strholas- 
tic turn in its writers, sometin^fs, perhaps, bordering 
on pedantry. It produced, in readers, a degree of cri- 
tical severity^ a spirit of refinement, and fastidious accu- 
racy of taste. 

In addition to these circumstances, it is to be ob- 
served, that there were others, under the Ptolemtesy that 
must have produced an extraordinary degree df refine- 
ment, in sentiment, language, and style. An unex^ 
ampled degree of opulence, and refined luxury, a most 
extensive commerce, and an immense confluence of 
strangers, . from all countries, to the capital — a magnifi- 
cent court, where invention was perpetually employed, 
to carry splendour and elegance to a height superior to 
any thing the world had witnessed before, and which 
realised ail the visions of the most sanguine fancy. A 
satiety of enjoyments produced a fastidiousness io plea- 
sures. The mere stnsual gratifications gave way to 

inteiiectua] 
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intellectual enjoymentsi courtTy manners^ a more noble 
and correct style of conversation, and a suitable diction 
prevailed.— *-The eye was more sensible of grace and 
beauty.— ^The car was more awake to harmony. — The 
tongue was refined, and attuned, to the most correct 
expressions, and the mon melodious sounds; while» 
at the same 'time, the conceptions of the mind were 
tonobled, and raised above the trite and vulgar, the 
mean and gross. Such effects we might naturally ^ex- 
pect ;-^nor will these expectati<fns be disappointed, in 
a perusal of the refined |>roductions of the Alexandrine 
school. — I hope the ireader will excuse my dwelliqg so 
much on these circumstances ; as a duie consideration of 
them seemed to me necessary, for a right understanding 
of the peculiar genius and manner o£ Apo/Ionius R&oJius, 
Let us now proceed, to apply the foregoing general ob- 
servatibns, in a more particular Wianner, tCf the subject 
before us, by a brief review of the poem of our author. 
Btft, before We commence this examination, it may 
not be ahiiss, to observe, that the Alexandrlhe poets 
Wiere, in one respect, peculiarly circumstanced, and had 
an opportunity of drawing inspiration, frqm the highest 
and purest sources, from wells of poesy undefiled, even 
from the sacred scriptures. The translation of the Old 
Testament^ which is commonly "known by the name of 
the Septuaglnt^ was executed, by the Commands of P/o* 
lemy Phlladelphus^ under the directions of Demetrius 
Phalereusy as we are informed by Jithteaff who was an 
dfficer of the guards to this prince. There were great 
numbers of y<pwx resident* lit Akicandrla; and that 

tliey 



* According to this- actbunt,\ iktr Ptolemy Philadel* 
fhtts bad finished his fine library, and stored it, with 

the 
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they weris. in.a high degree of credit and estimation may 
be collected, from the circumstance, that one of their 
nation, Aristohulus^ was advanced to the honourable and 
confidential trust of being preceptor to the future sove- 
reign of the country. — Etolemy. Physcon.^^Callimachutf 
and the other ^/px^/u/nW poets,, might have had access 
to the treasures of the sacred scriptures, ^through the 
medium of the Greek translation; and thus obtained an 
acquaintance with the poetical parts oV the bible, which, 
from the sublime images, in which they abound, and 
the dark predictions, which they contain, are well cal- 
culated, to make an impression on the mind, and ex- 
cite both a poetical sj^irit,. and a certab mystical enthu« 
siasm. — Milton imbibed^much of his poetical sublimity, 
from the sacred fountains oi Hebrew poetry. — In every 
part of his two great poems, we trace -the spirit of divine 
song. He himself exults in the aid he derived from 
these sources, and speaks of the inspiration arising from 
religious sentiment, and an acquaintance with the sacred 
volumes, in a pure enthusiasm of holy delight. 



tlie roost valuable books, ,he was told the ^^wj. had one, 
containing the laws of Mhses^ and the history of the 
people; and being desirous of a Greek translation of it, 
he applied to Eleazar^ high -priest of the Jews; and to 
engage him to comply with this request, promised to 
set at liberty all xhtjewsy who 'had been -imprisoned by 
his father Ptolemy Soter, Eleazar sent an exact copy 
of the Mosaic books, in letters of gold, and six elders 
from each tribe, in all seventy-two — who, under the 
inspection of Demetrius Phalereus, executed the transla- 
tion, according to some ^accounts, of the Pentateuch; 
but, according to the generality of writers, of all the 
Old Testament, , . , 

— ** Muse, 
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'' Made, that on the secret top' 
<< Of Orek or of Smaij ' didst inspire 
^ That shepberdy who ^st taught the chosen seec^ 
**"In the begiriniii^, "how the'heav'ns and eartb 
** Rose out of chaos. Or if Sion hill 
<^ Delight thee raore, or Siloa'j^ brook, tjiat flow'd 
" Fa»t by the oracle of God*" ?- 

** Taught by the Heavenly muse, to venture down 
, « The dark descent."— — 

" Thee, Siotit and the flowery brooks beneath^ 
•* That wash thy hallow 'd feet, and warbling flow 
« Nightly I visit.'^ 

<♦ Thou, celestial light, 

" Shine • in war i. "—— 

•* O foir !hat warning voice, which he who saw*, 
" Th* apocalypse heard cry in Heav'n aloud." 

— ** Descend^ from Heav'n, tframii, by that naBie^ 

" If rightFy thou art called, whose voice divine, 

•* Following, above th* Olympian hill I soar'd, ' 

" Ahont the flight of Pegaseian wing — 

** The meaning, not the name, I cajl for thou. 

" Nor of the muses nine, nor on the top 

** Of cold Ofympus dwell'st, but heavenly born," &fi-. 

I could with pleasure multiply instances, for it is a 
delightful task to quote Miltoa, but, probably, it is un- 
necessary to quote any passage. -to illostrate what is ge- 
nerally known. — Miiton, arwill be seen hereafter, had 
a marked predilection for the writings of the jilexandrtne 
schooL Their works resembled his, in the hallowed 
majesty, the pious enthusiasm, the sublime spirit of de- 
votion, the awful solemnity, and mysterious dignity 
they breathed. They added the fervour of religion to 
the rapture of poetical imagination.— -*It is probable, 

that 
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that these writers had availed themselves, of the oppoF* 
tunities which were preseated to them, of studying the 
Smphilres^ and had, like the gr^TX^English poet, drank 
in much of their inspiration, frpm these wells of life, 
these more than mortal strains, dictated by divine spirit, 
I shall have occasion, in the progress of my note^ on 
ApolloniuSf to point out particular passages, which fa- 
vour this Supposition. Such are the exalted notions of 
the Deity, the grand conceptions, the sublinte ideas, 
and the bold and magnificent figures, which, we meet in 
the Scrlpturety particularly in the poetical parts of them. 
Such an awful stamp do they hear of mysterious truth, 
that we may easily perceive with what force, and com- 
manding interest, they must apply themselves to the 
feelings, and to the imagination, of the real poet. We 
know the e^ect they produced, on the stfrious and teli- 
^ious mind, and the pure and dignified genius oi MUionf 
'ever aspiring to high and holy conceptions. — The coin- 
cidence, in point of time, also, is worthy of notice f 
and furnishes an additional reason for supposing,, that 
the jiiexandrim writers, particularly Callimachuj, and 
jjpollonius Rho£usp could not have been unacquainted 
with the Greet translation of the Scriphtres. — That 
work was executed by the interpreters, in the reign of 
Philadelphujf and at his desire, and was placed by him 
in the Alexandrian library* CalRmacbui^ therefore, who 
flourished in the reign of that prince, and still more 
Apolloniuff who was by some years his junior, must 
have seen this work. JpoUonius could not but have 
teen and read it, since it was deposited, in the library 
of which he was the keeper ; and it is not to be sup- 
posed, that a man of his learning could have overlooked 
Buch a literary curiosity. 

We have seen, what advantages of arjt and education 
'were offered to Apollonius Rbodsusf for the improvement 

of 
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€f his natural endowments, by the being set in the fair 
and fertile soil oi Egypt: nor were these advantages 
6fiered in Tain.r— In the work of this admirable poeti 
we every where trace the hand of a « master. Every 
thing marks the presence of care and taste, the nnioa of 
science, and the graces; and shows the learning of ge- 
nius, and the genius of learning. — Domns tota rnhtht^'^ 
Much is great and noble, yet all around is laboured and 
polished, with as much diligence, as if every thing were 
little. The language and expressioss oi jipoUomus afe 
always chosen, elegant, and happy. His epithets are 
uncommon, yet apt; studied, yet not pedantic; poetical^ 
yet not obscure** He delineates in a phrase;, he paints 
land colours, in a single expression. At the same time» 
-ApoUonlus possesses in versification a regulated march, 
a most learned and studied rhythm. He employs the 
artful cesura, the varying pause, the judicious selectioii 
of smooth and well-sounding polysyllables, with pecu- 
liar care; and produces a sweetness, elaborated with 
more than chymical subtlety; a majesty and- harmony 
of' numbers, exquisitely attuned, "and adapted to capti- 
vate the ear of feefing-; such duket and harmonious 
sounds, as tale the prisoned souly and lap it in Elysium* 
The censurers of our poet might discover, that his de- 
sire of correctness, sometimes, but surely it is seldom, 
betrays him into affectation in his language; his love of 
splendour, into fastidious pomp; and dorid Ornament, 
into a multiplicity of epithets, and a luxuriant and ple- 
thoric redundancy of language^- — ^a certain pleonastic 
Copiousness. And, while the pharms and artiirce of his 
versification are felt and confest by all, the severe critic 
may haply discover, that the pomp of his numbers is 

■ - ■ ■ ■! ■ »■ I I 11 ■ '^ ■ - ■■ I < ^ II ■ »■ I ■ ■— I- ■■ ■ M ^ ifc !-■■ P.I ■■■■!■ M.II.I ■ ■M»«.» ■■ ■!■ . i^ ■ 1^ m ^ ^^P— ^^» 
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, * Some exceptions there may be ; but this is, in 
general, strictly true. _ 

rather 
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rather too umform ; that volaptuoos and unvaried sweet* 
ness palls on our ear; that the mind is recreaxed, and 
Uie attention relieved, by contrast; that, to be ditly. 
tasted, sweetness should be' varied, by occasional rough* 
ness; and dignity and grace set off by judieious sink* 
ings, and artful deflexions,, from, the common rules of 
composition^ 

• The peculiar genius of ApoUonlw; iht great, appro- 
priate, and characteristic attribute;' the circumstance, 
in -which he/ surpasses^ most writers, consists, particu- 
larly, ip'a certain graphical delineation ; a picturesque 
distinctness,: of imagination, and~conception ;. a natural 
di^lay of circumstances and actions,* dearly arranged 
and conibined in the mind, and fully and perspicuously 
pourtrayed, in narration, with apt and appropriate inci- 
'dents, in select and expressive terAis. 'I'he graphical 
and picturesque taleht, of our poet, appears, in the same 
kind of excellence, which has been ever admired in the 
author of TB^ Seasoniy andi is also observable in the 
'\vnux\gi 6i Sterne* He catdhes the exhibition of the 
fnoment. ' He views the scene, of the transaction, Vhich 
•he means to introduce, xvith an accurate affd circxim- 
stantial internal vision, clearly and distinctly laid out, 
in the true colours, if I may so say, on the retina of 
the mind's eye,, as if they had been grouped and de* 
' picted by a skilful painter of portraits, history, or land- 
scape. He gives us an accurate and natural selection, 
.and accumulates^ and groupes together, more than are 
commonly found united, though they are presented to 
us, in the face of nature, and daily occur to the observer 
in real existence, of local circumstances. — A lively and 
interesting detail of appropriate incidents, of looks, and 
gestures, makes you fancy, that you are on the spot. — 
.You partake in the transaction. You have the several 
actors before your eyes. It is not mere narration,, it is 

action 
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action and reality.— *Thc^fyoiftf«/j are seen launching 
their vessel.-^-We assist at their sacrifice.— —We join 
their banquet.— We hear the solemn strains o^Orfhew* 
—We share in the dance around the aharr to the music 
of the lyre. . W e feel, how justly the strokes of the 
oars^ in accord with the strains of t4ie ^ivine* musician, . 
are compared to the steps of the dancers, beating the 

ground, in measure and cadence. ^What a noble and 

animating picture is presented to us, by the first ship 
proceeding majestically under sail — ^^the gods and god- 
desses looking down with admiration from heaven — the 
mountains crouded with wood nymphs, assembled to 
enjoy ths^t rare spectacle, and Chiron ^ith his wife ad« 
vancing into the surf, and presenting the young Achilles 
to his father P^Afttf/ — fWe seethe fishes thropgtng after 
the vessel, allured by the harp of Orpheus. ^-^XVft arc . 
present in the: assembly of Lemntan women, when the 
aged Polyxo advances to speak. The battle || with the 
giant race, near mount DinJyfmti ; the account of their 
appearance, as they lay slain on the beach ; the combat 
between Amycus arnd Pollux^ are perfect ieality« — We 
enter the mansion of blind Phlneus; we stt beside his 
dearth. — ^WeleeltheixiiatioRof the suflPerings, and the 
miserable appearance, of the unfortunate prophet. — We 
•see the onset of the harpies ; and the long pursuit of the 
winged brothers."^— ** The representation of the justling 
jrocks, in all their terrors, and the perilous transit of 
the Argonauts between them. 

■■ ■ > ' ■' ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■«■ 

* See Book I. v. 365 to v^ 538. 

f See Book I. ▼• 569 to t. 669. 

X See Book I. v. 989 to v. loii. 

II See Book II. from the beginning to 7. loe. 

5 See Book II. v. 178 to 295. . 

** Sec Book II. ir. 555 to 605. 

The 
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♦TJic death of /Awow^^fThc Aehcrtuian promoatory. 
— .:t:Tbe court and palace of jE^^x.— — JIThe exquisite 
and welltknown picture of sight, in the third book. — 
jThe meeting xA Medea and Joiim^ at the fane of 
J!^^fa^r«— **The nocturnal rites oi Joion^ and the tro* 
mendons apparition otBrimo. ffThe splendid and 
majestic appearance of iS^iff/— —The preparations for 
the appcMUted tria{.-^^The dreadful forms of the bulls 
breathing flame* — The conflict of ^^z/mi with the mon- 
sters. — Their subjection.-— The opeiation of ]Joiighing 
the allotted space, and sowing the dragon's teeth. ■ 
The growth of men in arm^ '[xoxa, the fprrows— Their 
destruction in various f^rms, set before our eyes in liv- 
kig colours-— ^tJTbe departure of Medea^ from the 
palace of , her father, in the beginning of the fourth 
hook. — Her passage through the city, by night.-^Her 
reception at the ship, are exquisite paintings.— ||{|Thc 
whole account of the nuptials of Jasgn find MeJea*-^ 
The sacred cave. — The asseitiblag« of furt^I nymphs.— 
The heroes listening to the delightful strains oiOrpbeuif 
and guarding with theirbrandished spears, the entrance 
of the cavern consecrated to love. — The admiration of 
the nymphs at tthe golden fleece. — That fleece spread 
ov^r th^ lovers, and frngmnt veib extended round 

* See Book II. v. 817. 

^ See Book IL v. 730 to v. 747. 

X See Book III. v. 220, et tef. 

^ See Book IH. r. 745. 

§ See Book III. v. 9<56, £gV. 

•* See Book III. v. 1200 to v. 1222. 

tt See Book III. v. 1270, t^e. 

\X See Book IV. 

mi See Book IV. v. 1762, ^c. 

them. 
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diem.— -Altogether present the most riaxi and animated 
picture, ,that can be imagined.-— * The descripiaon of 
the SyrteSf and the Lyiian wilds.— The distress of tho 

jirgonautSf and the women. The appearance of th« 

HeroifuSf or tutelar nymphs of the place. f i ■»The ac- 
count of the horse oi Neptune-^^i the dragon Ladon^ 
which had guarded the apples of the Htspertdcs^ being 
slain by Hercmes^ and lying dead |— of the form and 
deportment o( Herculei. — ||The d^ath of ilfi^xi/x.-— -• 
These may be selected* from an hundred and an hun- 
dred passages, as examples, to show the unrivalled de*- 
scriptive powers of Apollomm; as illustrations of his 
genius as a painter poet; of the talents, of the mind* 
judicious, at once, to elect and combine the attributes 
and accidents of objects, and the circumstances of acr 
tions; of graphical delineation, and distinctness of picr 
turesque tmagioation, and conception. 

To this department of the praise o^iApdlomus belofifs 
the consideration of the aptitude, the illustrative beauty, 
the happiness of his similitudes. — ^The near approxima- 
tion of remote objects — the surprising coincidence of 
things apparently discordant* excites a degree of wonder 
in the mind, io which consists n^ch of the pleasure 
communicated by an ingenious similitude. The Ipve of 
knowledge, which is unwearied in the mind of man^ and 
the lore of novelty, its concomitant, which is one of 
onr strongest emotions, are gratified, by the tratinig out 
the resemblance of things, whii:h, at first glance, seem 

* See Book IV. ▼, lo, // #<5^ Book IV. from i w jf 
toy. ii6o. 

t See Book IV. v. ia€o to 1330. 

X See Book IV. from ▼«t595 to 1450^ 

II See Book IV/froro v. 1500 to 15 j& 

to 
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to ht vnKke, by the bringing together objects, which, it 
shoold appear, were originally designed, by nature, never 
to meet. .Nor is an obvious and general resemblancet 
in some coarse feature, or in a single particular, of 
things, in other respects dissimilar, as of an edifice and 
a mountain in bulk, of a man and a lion in fierceness, 
of a horse and a bird in swiftness — ^sufficient to consti- 
tute the ^auty of a siihile : the resemblance must be 
composed of circumstances, not so obvious, at the first 
^ance; of circumstances not appertaining to all of the 
species, in all possible circumstances, but to some indi- 
vidual of it, placed in some particular circumstance of 
act and situation ; for this gives a force and point to the 
illustration, a truth and vivacity to the painting. Nor 
must the comparison be left in geneirals, else its impres- 
sion will be faint, it will illustrate nothing ; it must be 
pursued, and driven home ; it must be detailed, through 
the circumstances of resemblance; that it may inculcate 
and impress a living picture; that it may aptly illustrate 
the action, or object compared, by exhibiting clear and 
precise ideas to the mind of the reader. In tracing 
these circumstances of remote resemblance, much of 
genks consists; in seising and exhibiting them, with 
grace and propriety, consists much of the talent of a 
poet. The more the mind is stored with ideas, the 
more it has viewed nature and art, in their various forms 
and combinations, the more facilides will it possess, for 
the attainment of this branch of poetic excellence. In 
thb aptness of appropriate illustration, in the novelty, 
beauty, and complete resemblance, or, as it may be 
called, poetical integrity of his similies, Apollonius Rbo^ 
dius stands unrivatted. In most of his compositions, 
there are a pecuKar neatness and dexterity, a happiness 
and originality. To this the stores of various knowledge, 

wit)^ 
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with which his mind was furnished, contriboted, ^ in an 
high degree. But> to these he added a pervading ge- 
nius, an intuitive perception. Some instances of this 
excellence will be pointed out, in the following para- 
graph ; and it will be further exemplified, in the pro- 
gress of this work, when we come to trace some of 
those passages, in which succeeding writers have imi- 
tated the beauties of our author. 

What can be more beautiful and natural, more ten- 
der and pathetic, than the comparison of the plaintive 
mildness, and soft sorrows oiAktmed€^ on the eve of 
parting from her son, and sinking under a weight of 
grief, to a heiples) little girl, opprest by a cruel step- 
mother, and cHnging to her nurse.— The comparisoa 
of the fishes pursuing the charming strains of Orpheut^ 
to flocks following the steps of their shepherd, while he 
goes on piping before them, is highly Just and illustra^ 
live.-— Bees are such an extraordinary aiid interesting 
race, so assiduous in their industry, so ingenious in their 
labours, so wise in their economy, so useful to man io 
their productions, that it is no wonder, their nature 
and properties, should equally engage the attention of 
the poet, and the naturalist. Accordingly, we find 
more poetical comparisons, and allusions, drawn front 
bees and their occupations, than, perhaps, from any 
other given subject. Apollonius has two fine and origU 
cal similies, drawn ^from this source, and applied to 
illustrate subjects widely different, yet both highly appo* 
site and expressive. In the first book, the Lemtdam 
women crouding from the city, in swarms, and clinging 
to the young and beautiful Argonauts ^ with tender mioanSi 
and plaintive murmurs, are, with great felicity, com- 

I I I ■ I I II I ■ ■ I ■ I I . 1*111 ■ I 11 111! I I ' mmamfmmt^m 

* See Book L vi 269. 
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j^red to bees pouring from a hpUow rock» with murr 
muring sound dispersing themselves over the i^eadows, 
and fastening each on some chosen flower. On the 
other hand,* the Behryciaa^ ilyiug in croudsV. with 
confusion and terror, before the Argwauts^ after the 
death oiAmycus^ are» with equal propriety, re^^rpbled 
to bees driven from their hives, by the si^joke. of suU 
phur, and flying away, in a sprt.of wild stupefaction.<-r 
The <:on)pa^ison of the giants lying slain in their r^pks, 
to tall, trees lylng^ felled i(i rows.— -That f oOfgrcuUfs 
raging for the loss of his favourite, to an infuriate ball, 
are noble and expressive.— How be^^utiful, and, at the 
same time, how contrasted, are the twq fi^e sirailies, 
in the second book, j: where Amycuji is compared to one 
of the TitanSi and Pollux to ashiaing starl Hpwillas^ 
trative the one, ^of the bulk, the strength, the pride, 
and brutal feropity of th^ monarch; the other, of the 
youthful grace, and beauty, of the son oi Ltdalr-Th^ 
exquisite comparison of the agitated heart oi M^dea, to 
the solar spectrum, daoclDgon the suri^ce of water,|| 
appeared so strikingly beautiful to Virgil^ th^.he has 
made it his own> by adoption*^ — The furious pattering 
of hail, against the roofs and walls of houses, crouded 
together in a city, is aptly employed, to give a notion 
of the incessant rattling noise* of the vollies of pointed 
quills, which the birds oi Mars darted dowPt oathe 
shields and helmets of the ^r^Qs^/^.— r^*-WhaX.can be 
)nore admirable^ than the comparisoa of Jason ^ wgi^i* 
ing in all the b}opm of youth and beauty, for the ruio 
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of Medea*s future peace and reputation, to the &tal 
brightness of S'triu^ darting nialign inHueDce, and shin- 
ing to destroy.— I ;night accumulate more instances, to 
show the transcendent skill and excellence of jlpoliontut^ 
in this branch' of the poetic art, but 1 believe sufficient 
have been adduced, to convince the reader, that my 
praise of his picturesque tdent is not exaggerated. To 
p<Hnt the attention to passages, where he may trace the 
luminous display of appropriate attributes and incidents 
cieariy conceived, and previously arranged in the mindy 
and happily and forcibly exprest. 

As the very perfection and consummation, of the 
graphical or picturesque talent in jipolloniusf which 
crown and place him in the foremost rai)k, as a painter 
poet, we find in him a most lively perception of deli* 
cacy, beauty, grace, and loveliness in form, in action, 
and in sentiment; an imagination peopled with the 
silphid apparitions, and ethereal creations, of the fair, 
the gentle, and the dedorous. — To conclude, this head, 
our author possessed a clearness and distinctness of 
perception, which caused him to view all objects, physi- 
cal' and moral, with a discriminating eye, and a perfect 
and retentive intelligence; thus was his mind stored 
with a variety of the most clear and luminous notions, 
the most perfect and representative ideas. The things, 
which fell within his experience, were not viewed by 
him generally or confusedly, like objects seen at a dis- 
tance, or through a mi^t: he contemplated them^ in all 
their attributes, members, and varieties; he discriminated 
their species; he caught their proper incidents, desti- 
nations, and characters. — Thus was he enabled to pre- 
sent things to his reader, with such distinctness and 
accuracy; such strength of design, and truth of colour* 
ing; such a vivid appearance of nature, as very few 
poets have attained. — His mind was like the tablets of 

, H 2 a judicious 
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a judicious painter, filled with faithful studies after na^ 
ture; and from his storehouse he drew the selection of 
local circumstances of description; the lively and cir- 
cumstantial detail of appropriate incidents, of looks, and 
gestures, that place us on the very spot — that set the 
different actors before our eyes — that hurry us into the 
midst of the affairs, in which they are engaged. 

As striking instances of the perception of beauty 
and grape, we may notice three different descriptions 
oi Jasorif illustrated, as the descriptions oi jipoUoniiu 

always are, by apt and beautiful similitudes. Th^ 

description of the young hero, passing to the place of 
embarkation, iq which act he is compared to Pbehm 
proceeding to some of his favourite haunts. — His hast* 
ing in all the splendour of beauty, and youthful grace, 
to meet th^ Lemnian queen, in the fir^t book f and to 
meet Medeay in the third. — In these three descriptions, 
the materials of the poet, the fundamental circumstances, 
of youth, beauty, grace, and amiable appearance, are 
the same;, yet, the poet has employed them, with such 
art, has so varied the positions and combinations, tha^ 
there is no sameness in the descriptions themselves.-— 
The address of the author is particularly conspicuous, 
in this respect, that he sends the hero twice to a tender 
assignation ; he compares him, in both instances, to a 
star, yet the two descriptions have, nothing else in com« 
mon ; they are both wholly new, whoUy original, and 
excite ideas wholly different in the mind. — The forms 
of Calais and Zetes^-^Pottux^ preparing for his cpmbat 
with Amycus — ^the deportment of Joion^ and the CoU 
thian princess, when they place themselves, at the hearth 
of Circe^ are pictures worthy of the hand of a Guido* 

The power of selecting and combining circumstances ' 
being joined with a picturesque sense^ and descriptive 
facultyi and exercbed on a subject so well adapted to 

/ them. 
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them. The various incidentSy in a voyage through 

unknown seas> and to liiany distant and unexplored 
regions — the reader is carried, from country to country; 
the face 6( the soil, and the manners of the difFerene 
inhabitants, are described, in the most lively and natu- 
ral colours ; his attention is never suffered to langmsh ; 
and a quick succession of interesting objects is presented 
to him, in a moving picture. Nothing dwells too long 
on the sight, but the scene is perpetually shifting. We 
accompany the heroic band — we pass, with them, through 
the most imminent perils— we arc presented with the 
most romantic adventores, and the narrative is carried 
on, with such spirit, that we cease to be readers. The 
imagination warms, and we seem to become actors.— i 
Thus, the poem oiApoUomus excites the same kind of 
interest, and communicates the same species of rational 
pleasure, which are found, in the perusal' of well- writ- 
ten books of travels. Thus, the author contrives to 
cncrease the delusion, of seeming reality, and, at the 
same time, takes occasion to mix instruction with amuse- 
menty by introducing the ancient traditions, of history 
and religion-— by tracing' out the origin of states, and 
marking the customs and manners of remote tribes and 
nations. In the Odyssey we find the same excellence» 
and feel a similar interest excited by it ; but the action 
of the Argonaatics is more important, and better adapted 
to awaken curiosity; and the sketch of countries and 
nations, -which is presented to us in it, is more rapid^ 
and more diversified. How amusing are the details, 
which he gives us, of the manners and customs of the 
Chalybes^ iht Tihareni, thQ Mossynaci, ?ind the Cokhians ; 
how amiable the picture, which he presents, o£ Alcinous^ 
his consort, and the hospitality of their court. 

I have dwelt more at length, on this graphical pr 
picturesque talent of Apolloniusy because, in my appre- 
hension. 
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hension^ it is that» which is most peciultarly his owBy 
and distinguishes him, in a superemincnt degree, from 
other writers. In fact, the power of realizing, ;by na* 
tural selection, and minute, circurastaiitial, and local 
description, has not been possest by many writers. -<*I 
proceed, now, in my examination of this fine poet, and. 
the more minute and critical is the attention paid toliim» 
the naore shall we be convinced, that he possesses all 
the requisites of a great mastec in his aft; and that no- 
thing can be more palpably unjust, than the sentence^ 
which would degrade him to the class of mediocrity. 

We must remark in ^poUonitu that faculty, which is 
the chief and principal ingredient in the composidon of 
the true poet, which gives \\k and .existence to all his 
other attribu^ei-^a fertility and copiousness of inveo- 
tion, a brilliancy* a clearness^ and origtoaltty of inagH 
nation. How unjust, thieo^ to consign to mediocrity, 
the writer, who shows the sportive range* and command* 
ing ken, of a felicitous and ineKhausttble &ncy, teem* 
ing with all its golden dreams and' divine fictions, pro- 
ducing an exhibition of gay and splendid pictures and 
imagery, a tissue of virild and romantic incidents anc| 
adventures. 

To support the truth of this character, the fine de* 
scription of the appearance of Cyhek^ and the ground 
becoming fertile, and the wild beasts fawning at the 
presence of tlie goddess* ^-pf the appearance aod story 
of Phlatusf and the pursuit of the harpies. — The invo* 
cation, at the commencement of the third book, and 
the machinery of Fenus and her son. — The dream of 
/l/<fdfc«.— Her magic. — The rising of the earth-born 
brothers from the new-ploughed land.— ^The descrip* 





^ See Book X. v. iiio* 
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tibn of Cb'cej and her strange attendants. — Her vision, 
— The descent of /r«.— Her messages to Theth, P^ui' . 

fatif and JEolus, Tht active intervention of Thetis 

and her nymphs. — The 'fable of the Sirens^ — The de-" 

scription o( Libya. The appearance and transforma<* 

tibn of the Mantle nymphs. — The apparition of Triton. 
«— The beaatiful vision o£ EuphemuSf and the production 
6f the new island — may be cited as full proofs of the 
iiJventive powers of our author. 

Although the genius of ApoUonlus may seem to in- 
dulge itself most, in reveries of deliglit, in the pursuit 
of grace and beauty, in those passage, where the gay, 
the sportrve> and the fanciful, predominated; yet, we 
tfhall "find his muse equal to the noblest flights of subli- 
iifirftjriitid grlaiidetir.-i— We find in him many of the no» 

blest and great^ conceptions. i-We are struck witU 

pS^«hi|^s, which 'compel as to adcno^vkdge, that, When 
Yk pli^se^ to ekcfrt htitiself, and put forth his strength, 
1^ Is not inferior to any writer, ancient or modern, in 
l!he pdwers of displaying the solemn, the magni^centp 
fhe gldomy, and the terrible. — Exaniples of hrs vigour 
aiid ^uMrmity may be found, in the sailing oi Argo^ 
While the gdds look down from heaven, with adrfjira- 
tton.J-;— In the rage of Hercuhs^ for the loss of his fa-. 
toifrfte.(|-A*In the noble description oi^Glaueus.^''-'^-^ 
. In the description oi Amycusy and his combat with PoU 
Aifir.**— TWe description of the closing rOcks'; of tlie 
ihip nnhiy»g through them; and of Pallas 'spe'i^ding the. 

• fiee Book III. passim. 

\ S^e Book IV. passim. 

t See Book I. 

II Ibid. 

§ Ibid. 

•* See Book il.* 
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Dight of the vessel — is an iostancej at once, of circuin 
stantial and exact delineation, and of sublimity, great* 
nessi and terror.* — What can be more sublimely dread* 
fuly more horribly great and appalling, than the passage^ 
where the Argonauts are described, as sailing near mount 
Caucasus^ seeing the vulture slowly descend, hearing the 
shrieks of the tortured Prometheus^ and viewing th$ bird 
of carnage on his return.f — Equal in gloomy majesty^ 
and terrific greatness, is the descriptions of the noctur- 
nal rites prescribed by Medea^ and the appearance of 
Brimo Hecate^ in the third book; j: and of the manner 
in which Medea destroys Talus^ in the fourth. ' 

To these we must add, the power and mastery c( 
the pathetics in which jfpollonius has had oo superior^ 
and not many equals. Whether we find him painting 
the fond solicitudes, the tender hopes, and fears of 
love; and tracing the progress and growth of passion^ 
in the enamoured breast; and exhibiting th« war of 
contending passions, the painful conflicts, between incli- 
nation and duty. — Whether he describes the perils and 
sufferings of heroic worth and daring — expresses the 
emotions of tenderness^ sorrow, and despair— -or pour- 
trays the imtimely and afflicting catastrophe of the 
brave^ the young, th« illustrious, the wise and good.— 
We find him in full possession of every key, that caa 
unlock the avenues to the heart. — The description || of 
the aged and infirm Msoeiy sinking down in his bed of 
sorrow, under the weight of years and afflictions. — The 
affectionate arid naelting address of Alcimede^ at parting 
from her son Jason^ and the tender and beautiful com- 

* See Book II. 

t Ibid. 

X See Book III. v. 1192-— 1225. 

II See Book L y. 262. 
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parison, by which it is introduced — the whole episode* 
of the Lemniau women, and particularly their parting 
from the ArgonauUt and the farewel speech oiHypsipilem 
-»The unhappy deathf of Cixycust and the tragical fate 
o£Ciiie, his young and beautiful bride.-— The sufferings 
of Pi&Mtt/.-— The death of the gallant and virtuous Id- 
rnoUf in the second book.^— — -The murder || of young 
Msyrttu, and particularly the circumstance of his blood 
sprinkling his crubl sister, as she turned aside her eye9» 
in the fourth book.-~-The parting oi Medea from lier 

home.^ The circumstance of her leaving a lock of 

her hair, for her mother.— —^Her affecting expostula- 
tions,** with JWoff, and the leaders of the >Argonatiiip 
when she became apprehensive of their giving her up 
to her offended father. — The description of the mourn- 
ful end ft of the pious and interesting augur Mopsus.^-^ 
All these are passages, of such genuine and exquisite 
pathos, that the reader must be insensible, indeed, who 
can peruse them, in the original, (I fear my translation 
will give but a faint idea of their merit,) and refuse to 
their author, the praise of possessing full power over 
the tacred source of sympathetic tears. It would be a 
superfluous task, to dwell, particularly, on our poet's 
excellence, in the delineation of the passion of love; or 
the admirable exhibition, which he has given, of the 
changeful wish of Medec^s troubled thought. :t:|: — This 

« . ■ ' ' '■ ■■ ' ■' ■ II I . ^ ...... . , , .., I ■ ■ 

* See Book I. v. 6io, et sequentes. 
\ See Book I. V. 1030, et sequentes*, 
X See Book II. v. ^i 7. 
II See Book IV. V. 446. 
J See Book IV. v. 10-— 70. 
** See Book IV. v. 350, rf sequentes. 
ff See Book IV. v. 1500—1536. 
iX ^^^ Book llL,pgism. 
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part otAp^ttomui has^eceiTed its futl measure of fwatscw 
and been the admiration of the reader oi taste and feel*- 
>og, in every age. The highest and the noblest pane- 
^ric on these passages, the truest test of their tntrintt* 
cal beauty, and snpreme poedc excellsnce, are their 
liaving excited the admiration, and engaged the imita- 
tion, of such an exquisite master in the art of poetry, 
as Virgil. And justly did they engage; siooe xhe parts, 
mlMk he has dertred from iris Greek prototype, . are 
tikcse, which chanen and interest us the roost, in his adi> 
mirable poem. 

With the powers of exhibiting the impassioaieA and 
fothetic, jlpdlenius possessed a consummate ^knowledge 
«f human nature^ a complete insight imo all the irofk- 
togs of the bosom — ^into all the plaits and f4^ngs<if the 
Juimaa heart; together with a perfect acqfaaintance with 
characters, and a happy Bictlity of unfolding and exhi- 
biting them.-— The deep penetraticm and experienoe in 
human nature, and the pover of reading the secrets of 
the heart, are mantfested, in the artful conduct.^ and 
reserve of Hypdptlt^ as to the true drcomstances of the 
massacre at Lemnes^ and the dexterous sappsession of 
those circumstances, which were most likely to eoecite 
abhorrence. In this, the author consults prafaahility, 
-decorum, and human nature. He takes care tso tell ns, 
that thjc ArgonoMit supposed that the young qpieen had 
succeeded to her ^father, in the ordinary covrse of na- 
ture; intim;^mg, that, had they known the truth, they 
would haue fled abhorrent. The whole *detay, of the 
rise, the progress, and drcumstanccs, of the fatal pas- 
sion of Medea \ — the conflict of conteodiiig passions in 
her bosom — ^the reserve, the diffideAce, the conscious 
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^hinne, ind Artifice, dtChakioj^e and Medea^^ mutually 
Ibaring, yet desiting, to entrust each other with a dan-> 
gerous ^cret, and e4ch, respectiTely» aimidg and con* 
triving to draw & sister, into an act of rebellion ana 
treachery against their father.-s-Thc demeanour an^ 
tortVerSatioti x^i Medea and Jasont\ at their first inter- 
Vie\tr.=^Thc changes of purpose in Medeatf previous to 
that interview — her determination to poison herself, and. 
ihen the love of life retarniiig, and painting the charms 
bf iSature, and thb joys of existence, in the most gay 
ftnd amiable colours — the care of the princess, to adoril 
her person for the first meeting.— i*-— All these, particu- 
larly the ittletview between Medea and JasoUi are in 
thi6 highest petfection of poetry, combining a thousand 
Ijeauties, uniting various excellencies— the tender, the 
{bathetic, a knowledge of the human heart, the deve- 
lopem8nt of feeling, refined sentiment, bea\ity of de- 
'acription, grace, and elegance.— -The confusion and 
Self-accusatioil of the lovers, in the presence of Circey 
when tiiey came to ht absolved By her|| — the dignified 
conduct of the gfjtcious ertchantreSsf — the siTent retreat 
of the criminal pair, opprest by conscious guilt* *-7are 
highly natural and truly affecting ; and show the author's 
perfect knowledge of the human he^rt. 

Fi'om this faciuhy, of speaking to the feelings, and 
exhibiting the pathetic, and impassioned, the transition 
is ob^ou^ atid easy, to th6 power of seising and de- 
picting iht various traits of character. — In this respect. 
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and in another, which I shall hereafter mention, th# 
poem oi JpoUonius is most truly dramatic. He pos- 
sesses, in an eminent degree, a talent, which has the 
most striking and happy effect, in the drama; I mean, 
the art of contrasting personages and characters. Thus, 
many of nis incidents and conversations, are so well 
imagined and contrived, that they would gain peals of 
applause, were they to be exhibited, on the stage.- ■« 
^he concealed ambition o£ Jasonf the artful aspiring 
covered with the veil of modesty, is contrasted, with 
^he superior nature, and towering dignity, oi Hercules^ 
feeling his own greatness, and rejecting the command* 
offered to him, by the unanimous consent of the Argo* 
nauUf as conscious that rank or station could add no- 
thing to the greatness of his character. — The ferocious 
bravery, and impious boasting, of the turbulent and sa- 
vage IJaSf are ppposed to the calm resolve, and pious 
daring, of the noble and determined Idmon, and the 
divine prescience of the enlightened Mopsus* — The im- 
petuous friendship, the sudden heat and fury of Tela* 
numj at the close of the first book, are dexterously set, 
in juxtaposition with the calmness, the prudence, and 
patient address, of Jason^ intent only on his great ob-^ 
ject, postponing every other consideration, and submit* 
ting to every thing, which may forward its attainment. 
! — In the combat between ^oiyrt/x^aud Pollux^ and the 
description of the two champions; in the details, of 
the intercourse between Jason and JEetes; in the con- 
ferences, between Juno^ Minerva^ and Venus; in the 
negociation, where Medea artfully circumvents the sim- 
plicity of Absyrtuss wc may remark our poet's skill, in 
grouping and contrasting his figures. 

It would be easy, to multiply instances, to show the 
excellence oi Apollontus^ in poi^rtraying characters.——- 
What a bold and n^asterly delipeatioA does he give us, 

of 
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oi Hercules f although that hero appears, but for a short 
time, in the action of the poem ! How artfully does he 
recal him, to the recollection of the reader, when it if 
least expected; and, even in his absence, impress an 
idea of his virtue and greatness!-— -The artless and sim- 
ple majesty^ the unbending firmness, and self-centered 
grandeur, the disregard of priyate interest, the scorn of 
ease and pleasurable indulgence, the love of conflict and 
toil, peculiar to the hero, are admirably marked out^ 
in the sketch, which is given by the poet!-— The super- 
cilious pride and jealous ferocity oiJEeies; the amiable 
hospitality, and scrupulous regard to justice, oi AkinotUf 
are exhibited, in the most lively manner.— The good- 
natured artifice, the well-meaning intrigue, and female 
love of meddling, in Arete; her contrivance to circum- 
vent her husband, an'd save Medea^ by hastening her 
nuptials with Jason^ are highly natural, characteristic, 
and interesting. — But, above all, we must admire the 
character of Medea^ as a masterly portrait.— Every 
feature, every line, is accurately just, and natural; and 
shows the strongest conception, and the happiest exe- 
cution. It is not surpast by any thing given in Shake* 
tfeare.f — Medea has been, at all times, a favourite of 
the tragk drama. But, in no hands does she appear 
more perfectly herself, with all her terrors, and all her 
allurements, than in those of our poet.— Her violent 
love, her stormy, passions, her deep dissimulation, her 
artifice, her insinuating address, her prevailing eloquence» 

her inflexible resolution, her powers of sorcery, her af- 
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* See Book I. 

f If we could suppose Lady Maeheth^ as violently 

possessed by love, as Shakespeare has shown her to be 

actuated by ^mbitiooi she would be Medea^erox in" 
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lecUtion 6f virtue, abd semblance <$f d^eohilA, JO^nei 
\cith & real anxiety to cowceal the ertormity bf her cbn- 
HutJt. — All these fbflh ducli amiied chatacteY, such atk 
Uttibn of coAtrarieties, as th^ gr'eat p6et bf the trigttsb 
Stage %as delight^ lb paint, and afe ftil^y sufficient \o 
fevinctt the skill of our po6t in depittitig character. 

Nobleness and dignity of sehtiment, is the he^t qua^ 
hty, Avhreh we shall find occa^ibn to notice, in our 
fcuthor. — ^The high-minded tefuial 6iSercuks^ io ac- 
cept the of^rcd cottimand bf the Argbnam — his self^ 
denial, in remaining behind, at the ship, when his com* 
paniofts Wetit to enjoy themselves with the Lerrintan 
luromen — his nbble reproof, of the sensual and unworthy 
bxtiry, and indulgence, bf the Argonauts^ and iheit" 
generons shame-^the ctjttdifct kAAIc'iS^^ a third time, 
in reittaintng behind, with a chbsen few, to guard the 
ship, ^hfle the rest df the hand preeeeded to share the? 

hospitality of Cizy^iij attd the Dotl'ons. The pious 

resignation aitd determined magnatiifnity of the illus- 
trious angur*-*-his generous CoAtempt of life, foreseeing, 
31$ he did» that he Was ordained to perish, if he jbined 
Ihe Atgormniic expedition, yet, neSblved to join it, and 
despising exlsiience, when placed in eompetitioh with 
glory — the comention and snbsecfQene reeobcilmtion of 
TilMion with Jason — the gallant manner, in which 
Poiluic i-eptesses^the irisbfence of Amy dus^ and accepts 

his ehallenge— the ncfele conduct of Pefeus, oh observ- 
ing the dismay, widi which the proposal bfJ^Aei had 

inspired the Arg6fumts.-^--^^6 these 1 may refei- the 
feader, as ample proofs, how much our author e&cels in 
this great and substantial poetical beauty. 

t now proceed, by a natural iransitioit, to t-eMark in 
ApottdniMi tf strahi of eloijuente, and i. dhpl^ of pe^ 
ttot siiH amt nntstei'y, b ftU the srts of tttziorf.'^bid^ 
nytiut olHaScanuusw has traced outy with consnderabfe 

minuteness. 
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ttinutenessy the same species of skill aod artifice* id 
inatiy of the speeches of If ortur; but, I thiok, we may 
trace, m those of our poet, the superior refinement and 
information of the age, in which he wrote. — We see 
more of address, of artifice, atod management; a more 
ttadioas attention to form and decorum; ^romething 
more eisrquisite, and recherche^, in the choice and ap. 
"phcation cf the topics. — In this respect, howeter, he 
may have been indebted, on some occasions, to Homt; 
and, perhaps, also, to diHtrent epic and dramatic wri- 
ters, who preceded him, aifid whose works have not^ 
reached us. — —The poem of ApoRoftius abounds in 
speeches ; and hi all these speeches we find examples of 
persuasive address, aod oratorical artifice. We observe, 
for instance, much of this ulent, in die speech ai the 
aged PoiyxOf to the assembly of Lnfi«»7ii women^ti 
the plausible account, which Hypsipile gives to Jas^i^ 
of the expulsion of the males from Lmnos-^m t^e art- 
' ful and political speeches ofjaton^ in the second book; 
intended to prove the spirits of his followers, and ascer- 
tain the extent of thbtr courage and perseveraoee.^M^-^ 
But, above all, on those occasions, where Medea ap* 
pears, and speaks, the poet shows bis skill and mastery, 
in aH the artifice of oratory, and the whole science of 
addressing the feelings, and awaking the passions. 

In considering the poetical talent and e&celknce Of 
jffolloniusf it is impossible tO <)verlook the happy use* 
which he makes of his various leamingi aod the dexte^ 
rity and address, with Which he appHes the mythdlogy 
and traditions of the aocients, to the purposes of embel- 
lishment— -this faculty niay,' softietimeit, have been car- 
ried to an excess, afed dtgdiktrutd imo pedantry and 
affectation, as I have already observed | but» doubtless, 
it brings yMk k a de^e of awful and Stflemji magnifi- 
4mef $ and impress^ the mind with a religious enthu- 
siasm. 
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siasm. M . In the solemnity of his manner, and the apt 
and energetic applicatit)n of mythology and tradition^ he 
has been most nearly imitated by Virgil and Miltori'-^. 
in the ready and dexterous introduction, of the various 
treasures of his learning, in current use through his 
poem, there is no writer, who, in my apprehension^ 
approaohes him so nearly as OviJ; whose stores of tra- 
^ ditional and mythological knowledge are inexhaustible, 
and who appears to have studied our author with atten- 
tion, and to have imitated him on many occasions.— 
Every page of our poet furnishes us with proofs of his 
learning, and of his ingenious manner 'of introducing it. 
«— We may notice, at random, *the various figures re- 
presented on the mantle oijason^ in the first book— 
the allusionf to the awful mysteries of the Cahiri^ pre- 
served in Samothrace'—xht solemn rites to CyheJe^X ^^^ 
the Iditi Dactylic on mount Dindymus; and the sublime 
description of the appearance of the goddess, in the 
same book. — The beautiful and tender episode o(Pare^ 
BiiUfW in the second book. — The origin of the Etesian 
breezes.^ — The splendid appearance of Phel^us,** re- 
turning from Lycia. — The solemn religious rites, and 
the hymn of Orfheus.j-f T he tomb of Sihcnelusy^X 
and the noble appartion of the hero, in the same book. 
The incantations of Medea, and the rites o££rimo 

^^— i^^^ I I I I I « I I I m il w T ■ n il. ■■ I I ■*— i.^^— ■— — - 

* See Book I. v. 721. 

f See Book I. v. 915. 

i See Book I. v. 1115. 

II See Book II. v. 470. 

f See Book II. v. 676. . 

•♦ See Book II. v. giz* 

tt Sec Book II. V. 50©. 

tt See Book II. v. 6769 tf itfimUt. 

Hecate. 
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SecaU.^ — The legend o( Pbaeton.''''-^Thc account of 
the disagreement between Thetu and her husband Pf" 
iSrtif.— The fabulous origin of the island of Corcyra.~^ 
The story, of the nymph MacrU^ and the account of 
the Atlantideij in the succeeding books. 

I proceed, now, to notice a particular, which must 
strike every rt^dtr. o£ Apollonius^ and surprise him not 
a little, when he considers the general and universal 
learning of this writer, and adverts to the circumstance 
of his writing, in a commercial age, when geography 
began to be tolerably well known, and in a commercial 
country, which possessed extraordinary means of ac« 
quiring this branch of science, and had particular rea- 
sons for attaching herself to its study ; I mean his most 
extraordinary fabulous system of geography, which was 
not only visionary, and romantic, unsupported by what 
was then commonly reported and believed, concerning 
the topography and relative situation of distant coun- 
tries, but must have been well known to be so, by the 
author himself. The fact, 1 believe, is, that there 
were a number of traditional legends, which established 
a sort of poetical geography, in full possession of public 
currency, from which, the poet did not think himself 
at liberty to depart, at the time when he wrote.— The 
j^rgonautie expedition was naturally a favourite subject 
with the Grecian writers. It was one of those* national 
tales, which did honour to the spirit of adventure, and 
the heroism, of the early Greeks. -^Vfhtn these legends 
were first composed and published, the knowledge of 
geography was very rude and imperfect, and the writers 
themselves were, probably, very barbarous and unlet* 
tered.— The origin of this romantic legendary geo- 
graphy of the Argonanti^ most probably, had its sole 

* Sqc Book II. V. 914. 

foundation 
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foundation in ignorance; though it may have also beea 
recommended to the early Greek poets, by its superior 
ii^ildness, and its tendency to admit a series of extraor- 
dinary hazards, and surprising adventures. However 
that may be, it is likely, that this legendary geography 
took such firm root, and obtained such credit, by pre- 
sumption, that it becatne somewhat like a part of the 
Grecian mythology, and could not well be displaced^ 
even by polite and learned writers, when they came to 
treat the subject of the jirgonauttc expedition. — In the 
same manner, the romances and early poems of ancient 
mddern times, if I may be allowed the strange express 
sion, 'for want of a better, together with a Gothic my* 
llhology peculiar to them, employ a s<ort of wizard^or 
fairy geogr^hy, wholly fancitol anfl fictidous; a geo- 
^ra,phy, which kftnibilates time and space, confotinds all 
#ie known boundaries of sea and land, and conveys a 
young lady, without any danger, delay, or difficulty, 
from Cttfhay to France,— -^It assembles togetlier heroes, 
from every quafter of the >vorii, and sends the same 
Cavalier, to display his prowess, and acquire glory, la 
every quarter of the globe, like thfe ktights oi Arioita* 

-*— - « E per lei, 
'' la /ffdB#, iti M^^it in Tartaria lasetato 
** Ave« to6i!Mi ed immoital Trafn, 
** In pon^nte coa esaa era toniftto^ 
«( Diovet ;80«io i gran tnonti Pirenet^ 
** Cotk k fente di Ftancia^ ^ di Lamagnar 
** Re Garlo era atteodat<> * k campagMu'' 

"Fhis kind of fabulous or legendary geography, became' 
so generally received, and So fully established, by com- 
mon use, that h was hallowed, by antiquity, and a sfort 
of religious yeneraltiott ; so that it seemed to be a species 
of poetical sacrilege, t6 e^amiht or question it; and 

long 
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long contimiecf reception gave it probability. — ^Thus, we 
find it displayed in th,e authentic scriptures of chivalry^ 
the early romances, and the numerous epic poems of 
the Italian school. — We find the champions of Christen-' 
JoMf the knights of Arthur* j table ronde^ and the Pala^ 
dlhs of Charlemagne^ passing with surprising ease and 
velocity, from kingdom to kin^om, without finding 
any impediment — they traverse every part of the globe, 
and leave their trophies in regions the most remote from 
each other. — Nor can this poetical license be ascribed 
to an ignorance of geography in those times — no — it is 
very apparent, that geography was neglected, and the 
natoral bounds of countries invaded or confined* for the 
sake of giving greater scope to a wild invention^ and 
introdacing^a variety of romantic and marvellous adren* 
tures. In the same manner, and on the same princi- 
ples, the early writers, w&o took in hand the interesting 
and eventful story, of the Argonautic expedition^ Found 
themselves induced, to depart from what was well 
known, respeaing the site of remote countries, and to 
condua their heroes by an imaginary, and, indeed, 
impossible route. 

From these considerations it will appear manifest. 
Chat a minute and critic^ examination, of the geogra« 
phical details of our author, would be a mere wa^te of 
time and labour; and that we should be grossly mi8-< 
taken, were we to suppose him seriously responsible, for 
the manner in which be conducts the jirgonauts out, 
and home; since, in fact, he found their route ready 
traced before him, and well knew, that it was' wholly 
fictitious and imaginary, and subordinate tb the pur- 
poses of embellishment and amusement. — Whether he 
follows 77m^^e/fiJ, Hecai^Bui Milesius^ or Herodorus fV/ho 
treated the subject of the Argonautic expedition, ante- 
cedent to our author, does not &lly appear; biic Fale^ 

riui 
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rius FlaccuSi by following our poet in riiis particular, 
and the agreement of other writers, as jipoUodorus of 
Athens^ seem to confirm the supposition, that the fabu* 
lous geography, of the Argonauttc route, was so fully 
established, that it could not be shaken. 

These particulars, which I have stated, were some of 
the charms, which attracted the admiration of the judi- 
cious VtrgiL The mild majesty, the scientific refine- 
ment, the cultivated and measured graces of Apolhnius^ 
enchanted his soul. He wisely estimated his own 
strength, and properly judged, that such an exemplar 
was more imitable by him, in the correctness and arti- 
fices of composition, than the mighty father of epic poe- 
try, in his vast conceptions, and heaven-ward flights.-— 
Vtrgil studied the graceful poet oi Alexandria^ with 
d^ily, with nightly care. — He made him his inseparable 
companion, he inhaled his spirit, he imbibed, if I may 
so say, his juice, and- vital bloody until they became 
part of his own substance. 

A moderate degree of attention, to the poems of -^o- 
mer and Apollontusy will serve to convince any reader, at 
once, without the necessity of recurring to history, that 
they must have been writers of a very di^erent age and 
education; that their works must have been composed^ 
in very different states of society; that they both viewed 
and read human nature, but human nature considered 
in different attitudes, and under different aspects. It. 
must appear, that Homer wrote, white society was yet 
young, and man but little formed or subdued, by rules, 
by customs, and civil ordinances, not far removed from 
the simple life, the vigorous and undisguised feelings> of 
the pastoral, an^ heroic ages. ApoUShtusy on the con- 
trary, shows that he wrote, when society was more 
formed and regulated ; when the mannersi of men were 
more polished, their sentiments more refined; when 

the 
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the charities of life were extended, and better felt, and 
understood; when the decorums and proprieties of con- 
duct had more sway, and there were greater researchf 
reflection, and contrivance, in the motives of action. — 
The sentiments, both in Homer and ApoUontus^ are the 
sentiments of nature. These writers were both painters, 
who delineated from the life — ^they both express the 
feelings of the heart, the genuine workings of the mindy 
nvUh a learned spirit af human dealings; but, in Apollo" 
nhu we discover more of the plaits and foldings of the 
hearti we penetrate, with the author, more deeply into 
the secret recesses of the soul. — Thus, the topics are 
less obvious in Apollonius^ though not less natural, than 
in Homer; the remarks are less open to common obser- 
vation, such, as, in his state of society, could not have 
occurred to Horner^ but, which,- having been made by 
the later poet, forcibly strike us, as just and natural. 

The court of the PiolemieSi where the genius of Apol^ 
ionius was formed, no doubt, exhibited as much polite- 
ness of manners, and delicacy of sentiment, at least, as 

any court of our modern times, Hence, when we 

come to compare his poem with those of Homer, we 
'perceive a material change. In the later writer, we 
£nd sentiments more refined, exprest in more courtly 
and polished language; a greater appearance of care 
and study; an elegance of thought and diction, un- 
known to ^oOT^r.— We find in Apollonius eveii a turn 
of correct gallantry^ which would not misbecome a 
knight of modem chivalry and romance— «Dne of th^ 
heroes of Ariosto, Spenser , or Tasso. ^ 

Love is the passion, which particularly embellishes 

the poem of Apollonius •-^The refinements, the vicissi- 

, tudes, the. conflicts of the passion were displayed by 

him, with the hands of science and philosophy. In the 

more rude and simple timesi when men were strenuously 

occupied 
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occupied in the pursuits of agriculture, of huotingy or 
of war) there was little refinement in the intercourse of 
the sexes; the expressions of feeling were plain and 
simple ; the process to the indulgence of a mutual incli- 
oation was brie^ and unembarrassed by aHectation or 
ceremony. The dear delays, the fascinating suspense^ 
the charming mystery, the tender solicitude, the senti- 
mental delicacy, the mild decorums,, the veil that mo- 
desty throws over the avowals of the female wish— Of 
^esc we. find few traces inthe writings dHamer^ who 
took, his ideas from the pastoral and heroic ,times» A 
iQore advanced state of society produced- a .greater vari- 
ety in r the motives of action^, mone intricacy in the affairs 
of men; and this complication in the intercourse of life^ 
introduced into the arrangements, that produce the unioa 
of lovers, multiplied difficulties, perplexities, embarrasso 
mentS) and intrigues — thus, love began to occupy more 
of the time and thoughts of men ; to be considered more 
as a business of life ; and to be treated more scientifi- 
cally by writers. In proportion, as it became the sub- 
ject of more thought and consideration, and excited 
more extensive and lasting interests among men, it 
afforded more constant and varied employment, for the 
exercise of their talents. It was then, that the joys, 
the sorrows, the fears,, the hopes, the disappointments, 
and triumphs of love, . began to furnish a new and most 
fertile department,, to the cultivation of the muse. ■ ■ ■ 
Homer i it is true, has transient displays tof passion -and 
tenderness, but they seem to be merely accidental, with- 
out research, or study of the heart. They are suck 
sudden bursts of feeling, ;l3 we might expect in the.ruder 
states of society. We haare not the patient investigar* 
tipn, the gradual unfoldings^.theinstructivepourtraitucc 
of human, emotions. 

Antcced^ 
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Antecedent to the prodiictioos o£ ^t, Alexandrine 
school^ some writers had expressly and e^cclusivelj 
chosen the pas3ion of love for their subject— sucb» for 
instance, were Mimnermut^ Alcaus^ Ana^reon^ S^appba$ 
Erinnay and the rest of the erotic poetesses. The ten- 
der and feeling Euripides f who bad formed himsdf> in 
the school of moral philosophy, to an acquaintance with 
the hearty has given us some learned and instructive 
displays of the human breast, in the conscious emotions 
of Phadr^ty the Jealous rage of Med^a^ the conjugal 
tenderness of Alcestts. But, it seems to have been rcf 
served and destined, fpr the writers of the Alexandria^ 
courty to treat love, as a science ; and to bring the muse 
of amorous feeling to her. utmost refinement and perfec- 
tion. The Idyls of Theocritus speak the very voice of 
nature ; and exhibit all the varieties of passion, in the 
young apd artlcjgs bosoip. 

^' Ut vidi, ui peril, ut me malus abstulit 'entMr*'*^ 

And, as to Apollonius^ he anatomizes love, with all the 
skill of a master, who had watched etery glance of the 
impassioned eye, felt every pulse of the enafnoured 
heart, and kfiew how to read and express every emotion 
and expression of the soul. But, I find I have antici- 
pated topics, that belong to another essay. 

Thus, have I endeavoured to point the attention of 
tlie reader, to the chief excellencies, which distinguish 
our author. I have also noticed, though, I must own, 
with reluctance, certain peculiarities and blemishes, 
which, as critical justice xompels us to admit, prevent 
our feeling, in their whole force, the effects of his beau- 
ties. I cannot forbear repeating my observation, that 
the most convincing proof, of the value and excellence 
of the poem oi Afollonhu^ is the circumstance, of the 

refined 
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refined and judicious Plrgil having selected, and studied 
him, as the companion and guide of his muse, the mo- 
del of his style, the constant object of his imitation. 
Unconquerable industry, and exquisite taste, in refining, 
correcting, ani} polishing their works, seem to have been 
peculiarly the gift of these two congenial poets. And 
the same happy result appears in both. ^ Nothing can be 
more sweet, more refined, more perfect, than their ver- 
sification ; and their language every where bespeaks de^ 
licacy, care, and choice. — The genius oi Homer is sub- 
limely great, and irresistibly rapid — it is, indeed, a fire 
from ^eaven — it strikes with the force of condensed 
lightning. His genius overawes and astonishes us, like 
the most sublime spectacles of nature. Afollomus and 
FirgUf though less vigorous and potent in their ^rt^ 
are not less beautiful and resplendent in their lustre. 
They fill the hemisphere, with a diffusive glory, an 
expansive light, that kindles and flames in mild and 
lambent glory, over all the vaults of heaVen, like the 
northern lights. 
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A TRAMSLATOH IS naturally led, to consider the cha- 
racter and talents of his author/ lo reviewing the prot 
duction oi AfoUomus RtodiiUf in order to ascertain the 
kind and degree of his genius, it would appear an un- 
pardonable negligence, should I omit, or but slightly 
notice, one of the most striking circumstances, in his 
literary story, the share, which his poem had, in form- 
ing and guiding the genius of FtrgU; and in furnishing 
materials, for the .imitation apd adoption of the great 
master of Latin song. Though the subject could not 
wholly escape the observation of the many editors, tran- 
slators, and critics, who have bestowed their attention 
on Ftrgii; yet, it has been only casually introduced, 
and soon dismist. They have not attended sufficiently 
to the resources, which might be drawn from our author, 
incorrecdng the text, or illustrating the meaning, of his 
illustrious imitator. And while they have busied them- 
selves, in drawing together parallel passages, trom HomiTf 
Hesiodt and Theocriiut$ they have scarcely looked into 
roL, III. 1 the 
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Ac copious storehouse of our author.^ The several 
points of resemblancei the unequivocal acts of imitationt 
the-cmnparative merits of the two writers have not been 
made the direct theme of exatninationy or discussed as 
fully and minutely, as justice, and the claims and repu- 
tation of the Greet poet demand. I have adverted, in 
some measure, to this topic already, but, as the enquiry 
is peculiarly the province of a translator of ^pollomuif 
it deserves to be pursued more extensively, and to oc- 
cupy an entire essay, on this occasion. 

There is an extraordinary degree of similarity, in 
the genius, talent, manner of thinldng, style, and dic- 
tion of these two writers, born in countries, and in 
ages, distant from each other, and composing their 
works in different languages. And, what is equally 
striking and remarkable, there seems to be a strong si- 
militude in most of the circumstances of their lives and 
fortunes. Both these poets had the happiness of being 
born ia a polite and literary age, when letters were cul- 
tivated, and learned men were favoured and encouraged. 
The muses flourished, under the favour and protection 
of wealthy, munificent, learned, and intelligent princes; 
who presided over opulent, polished, and well informed 
subjects ; and united taste with magnificence, in elegant 
and voluptuous courts. Both writers had the advantages 
of a learned education. Their minds were alike filled 
with the treasures of various information. They were 
deeply tinctured with a knowledge and sense of religion, 
while, at the same time, their thoughts were expanded 
and raised, by the study of philosophy. Each of them 
lived in a brilliant aera of poetry, when a number of ad- 
mirable cotemporary writers mutually excited a noble 
emulation. They both encountered envy, and oppo«i- 
tion, and seem to have been engaged, in alterca^ons, 
and literary warfare^ with their coevals* j/^IIonius-w^s 

stigmatized. 
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stigmttized» for his rancour, under the name ofliii^ by 
CalRmachwf as has been already mentioned; and was» 
for a tune, the victim Of his conflict with him, who \^as 
first hb preceptor and friend, afterward his rival and 
enemy. Fh^i has immortalized Baviiu and Maviut^ 
by the slight notice, which is bestowed on them, in one 
of hb eclogues. But these were not the only writers, 
whose malevolence contributed to adorn his triumph. 
As soon as his Bucolics appeared, an anonymous author 
produced /imtibttcolsca, in which he poorly attempted to 
ridicule the style of VtrgU^ by a sort of parody aa 

» Tiiyrct si toga calida tibi «st quo tegmine fagi." 

And 

** Die mihi, DamatOf cujum pecus, anne Latmum? 
" Non, verum JEgonisf nostri sic rure loquuntur.'* 

And 

<< Nttdus ara, sere nudus» habebis frigora — febrem.'^ 

A writer, named Carvilws Piciori* wrote JEtiedthmas' 
fix, — 4\ writer, named fferenniui, published a collection 
of the faults of Vtrgil; PeriUius FauttintiSj of his thefts; 
and Octavius Avituc composed eight volumes, entitled 
'O/Aotolfi^fvlA^r, in which he professed to point out what 
verses Virgil had borrowed, and from whence.— -Both 
jipoUonitti and Virgil seem to have encountered want, 
and difficulties, in their earlier days; they both sur- 
mounted them; and died in full possession of the ho* 
nours and distinction due to their genius. 

The circumstances of the times in which they lived ; 
the course of education /and progress of the fortunes, 
of these two great poets, being thus similar, it is by ^o 



♦ A worthy imitator of ZotluSf who wrote Ifomero- 
nuutuc, 

* 
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, means extraordinary, that they should have displayed a 
similarity of genius, possessed similar endowments, and 
exhibited the same kind of beauties, the same peculia- 
rities of manner. Nor is it surprising, that the latter 
poet should have been strongly impelled, to imitate bb 
predecessor, who not only has resembled him, in genius, 
but in all the adventitious circumstances, which call forth 
geniusy and determine exertions. Hence it c^mes, that 
Virgil ,has not merely imitated Apdlonius Rhoditu^ in 
particvvlar passages, or affected a general resemblance, . 
. in style and manner; he has imbibed (if I may so say) 
his very juices and substance; insomuch, ^that the vital 
blood' of the Grecian poet, seems to flow and circulate, 
through the veins of his legitimate Latin descendant.-— 
Thus, they both exhibit, as the result of the circum- 
stances of th^ir education ^nd fortunes, a display of va- 
rious learning, a philosophical spirit, a serious and reli- 
gious disposition, conceptions highly elevated, a tone 
of pomp and grandeur, with a politeness of manner, a 
courtly delicacy, and refinement of sentimept, lively 
perceptions of beauty and grace, with an uncommon 
talent; for describiqg, or rather painting.— -—While we 
remark, in both writers, the same majesty of thought, 
the same calm dignity, like the flowing of a smooth and 
deep river; we find, al^o, a clear and luminous imagi^ 
nadon. The forms and phantasms of natural external 
things, and thp cirpumstances, ,synitptoms, apd conco- 
mitants, of human passion, are most clearly set out, and 
detailed. The happiest expressions wait, at their callf 
to clothe their conceptions in language.-r-We find the 
happiest propriety of language, th^ most exquisite apti- 
tude or epithet, words that paint in a septence, that 
comprise a description, or a charaa^r» in ^ single ex- 
pression.— -I have already remarked, that Apottoniug 
is too minute and laborious in hb paintings; but, ttiis 

circumstance 
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circumstance resulted from his solicitude, to paint from 
the life, and to exhibit perfectly the object before him. 
— P'trgsly who» perhaps, surpast all poets that ever lived, 
in taste and judgment, is never betrayed into this fault. 
He is never tautologous, never' redundant, never tire- 
some. We perceive, in every page of Jpoihniui and 
Firgilj that they had explored the treasures of various 
learning; but, in particular, that they were no strangers 
to moral philosophy. 

There is one feature of resemblance, highly deserving 
of notice, when we come to compare these twin stars, 
with the great luminary, who preceded them ; an ap- 
pearance of excursive and curious research, in the choice 
of materials, a certain manifestation of study and indus- 
try, in deriving them from more remote sources; a 
greater appearance pf artifice and skill, in the disposi- 
tion 'and employment of them. The productions of 
Hmfur are like the vast and stupendous Egyptian tem- 
ples, that ovehtwe, and almost terrify, the astonished 
beholder, by their immensity, their gigantic proportions, 
and massy greatness, which seems to be consecrated to 
eternity.-— —The productions ofApolhmus and Flrgil 
seem to resemble magnificent palaces, built for the re- 
ception of Qien, according to the rules and symmetry of 
Grecian architecture. The events, in Horner^ are less 
connected and prepared — there is less contrivance and 
cdierence in the fable— the incidents fiow, as it were, 
spontaneously, without any marking or designation of 
operating cause, X)r mutual dependency, or they are 
brought forward suddenly and unexpectedly, by the di- 
rect interference of some deity. jipoUonius and Virgil 
display more of the springs of action— they avail them- 
selves more of the operation of moral causes, because 
they ard better acquainted with their varieties and 'de- 
tails. The story, therefore, has more relation to the 

character^ 
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characters and feelings of the agents ; the events flow 
from, or are inflnenced, by their dispositions^ in a 
perceptible and natural manner^ and the reader finds a 
new source of pleasure, in tracing this connexion.—— 
There is, in short, in the poems of ApoHotum and Vlr"^ 
^tU more of what modern writers distingiush by the 
name of intrigue. — The wrath oi AchtUa furnishes the 
subject for the ITtad* But, this is a simple emotion^ 
producing a simple effect, the retirement oi Achilles^ 
and, in consequence of it, the defeat of the Greeks 
Here is no amplification, no display of passion. The 
subsequent events seem to arise of ^themselves, as it 
were accidentally, or are brought forward by the direct 
interposition of the different deities. We have noite of 
that profound complication of motives, none of that am* 
plification and ^display of passion. On the contrary^ 
what a web of intrigue is woven ; what a complication 
of cause and effect! what a sesies of embarrassments, to 
the completion of the main action, are produced, by 
the operation of love, in the poem of Virgil! and what 
a train of consequences follow, and how much is the 
catastrophe made to depend, on the prevalence of the 
same passion, in the soul of Medeaf as described' by 
AfoUotdus RboSut ! — It is observable, as a point of re* 
semblance, in these poets, that, as they ascribe much 
to the operation and influence of love, and allow it to 
employ a considerable proportion of "their poems, they 
show, alike, that, in so doing, they formed a just esti- 
mate of their own talents; since, on this theme they are 
peculiarly successful, and show themselves admirable 
masters of passion, in developing the birth, the violence^ 
~ the conflicts, and the despair of love. 

Every attentive reader ofAfoHonitu and FirgH must 
observe, a certain family resemblance, in the happiness 
and aptitude of their figures and metaphois, in the 

glowing 
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glowing and graphical force of expression, and the ex- 
cellence of striking and luminous description. We are 
surprised, at the delicacy of taste, which prevails in 
their writings ; the refined judgment, wakeful^ alive> and 
feeling at every pore^ to grace and beauty , and all this 
recommended and embellished, by the delightful con- 
cord of sweet sounds ; that seem to be tuned for hea- 
venly harpings; and intended to sooth the ears of celes- 
tial beings. To what shall we ascribe this fraternal 
coincidence, in beauty and delightfulness ? what similar 
extraneous circumstances have acted on similarity of 
innate genius ?•— May not minds be trained and formed, 
to an uncommon sensibility and refinement, in their 
respective' functions, by the being perpetually conver- 
sant with beautiful objects, fragrant scents, and har- 
monious sounds: jfpolionitu znd Vtrgil were, undoubt^' 
edly, much favoured by fortune, in this respect« All 
that was most refined and exquisite, in every province 
of the fine arts, was not only not within their reach, 
but, perpetually offered to their senses. The taste and 
magnificence of the Ptolenues^ seconded by the ministry 
of active agents, and the command of immense wealthy 
were exerted, generation after generation, in assembling 
at jtikxandria the most perfect productions of the Gre^ 
ekm pencil and chisel. The theory of sounds was cul* 
jtivated with care, as a branch of mathematical science; 
it is to be presumed, that the practice of harmony 
was carried to a high degree of perfection, in an ele- 
gant and voluptuous court, like that of the Egyptian 
kings. ■ W ith respect to VlrgU^ the ingenious and 
learned^ Mr. SpencCf in his Polymeiht endeavours ta 
show an agreement, between the works of the Romam 
poets, and the remains of the ancient artists; and ta 
illustrate them mutually by comparison.— ---It is pro- 
bable, that FirgU has derived considerable aids» from 

the 
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the labours of preceding painters and sculptors; and 
was kd by a diligent contemplation of excellent pic* 
turesy \iphic)i inust have been perpetually before his eyes, 
to an intuitive perception of beauty^ symmetry* and 
grace.— —J!fi7/oii» too, who possest, in a distinguished 
degrecy the sanoe instinctive taste, the same correct and 
classical eye^ and the same learned and musical eatf 
had similar advantages. His travels on the conttnenty 
afforded him opportunities of seeing the finest remains 
of antiquity, and the most perfett prodtictions of mo- 
dern art; while, at the same time, he attuned his ear^ 
by all that was known and practised in harmony, by all 
. that was post exquisite in musical performance. 
^ I have hitherto dwelt, in a general manner, on the 
resemblance of these two great poets.— *The subject is . 
■ ^ so interesting and engaging, th^t, I persuade myself, the 
reader wiU not be displeased, to descend into a more . 
minute enquiry, and to examine more particularly, the 
features of resemblance. , 

The first point, in which I shall compare them, is 
with respect to invention, the prime attribute of a poet* . 
-~In this, the Latin poet bears away the palm from his 
Grecian predecessor. Much more of the contexture of 
the fable was purely his own. In this respect, the in- 
vention of Virgil differs as much from the invention of 
jIfollonitUf as well as oi Homer ^ as the invention of the 
historian, who undertakes to embellish a true history^ 
differs from, that of a composer of a novel or romance. 
Homer was in possession of a great event, not so far 
removed from the times in which he wrote, as to want 
the charms of probability.-r-T'^ ttde of Troydivin^^ (and 
the same may be said of the legend of the Jrgouautic 
Expedition f) was endeared to the Greeks f by all their 
passions, and prejudices. The action was, in itself, as 
greatf as it was interesting, in its consequences. How- 
ever, 
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tttTt as ApoUantui wrote/ at a Hme so distant from the 
event he describes, he wants that vivid impression of 
freshness, that charm of probability, that opportunity 
of depicting existing manners, and, in some measure, 
of referring to the memory of living witnesses, that fell 
to the share o{ Homer ^^ I think, therefore," we may ven* 
ture to say, in common of Apoilomus and Firgil^ that 
they had the more laborious and difficult usk, of mak- 
ing up, by the excellence and beauty of their fictions^ 
by the variety and ingenuity of their episodes* by the 
novelty and richness of their embellishments, what was 
wanting, in the grandeur, the probability, and the inte- 
rest of their fables, considering the times in which they 
wrote. All the characters and manners of the Homeric 
heroes were, in some measure, esublished, ascertained, 
and known, by historical tradition. Horner^ also, had 
the advantage of possessing all the learning of his time; 
so that his work, in comparison with the measure of 
information, which was then generally diffused, vj^as a. 
prodigy, exhibiting a complete assemblage pf -all that 
could be known, in every branch of science, when he 
wrote. Thus, we admire his skill in surgery, medi- 
cine, and anatomy, his geographical details, his inti- 
mate knowledge of pedigrees, and religious rites and 
ceremonies.— /^fj^iWtf/ and f^irgii found themselves 
in a very different predicament. They were not the 
poets of a 8im{>le unlettered age — they *were not to 
address themselves, like the venerable father of epic 
song-— to— . ' 

** Many a kind domestic train, ^ 
" Whose pious hearth, and genial bowl, 
•* Had chear'd the reverend pilgrim's soul.** 

jikenside^ Ode to HatAngt. 

The kindred poets were fated, to write for ages polite, 
learned) and refined, in the highest degree. The van 

1 3 heroic 
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heroic Mngs^ the diyine legen<Is of the fiibuloas ttmesy 
the atchievements of gods and demigods^ had already 
been seised by poets, who preceded them; and became, 
^ it were, private property, by the rights of prior oc- 
cupancy, in the epic and tragk poets.— They could 
not hope to daS^zle, by the extent and variety, of their 
knowledge; the ground plot of the sciences had now 
been surveyed, and divided into a thousand portions % 
and allotted to a thousand different proprietors, each 
of whom understood the nature, genius, and culture of 
the soil he possessed, and carefully managed his farm 
to the best advantage. Vain and visionary must have 
been the expectation of the poet, who sought to attract 
notice by profound learning, while he found himself 
e^icelied, in every branch of science, by him, whose 
province it was, to write on sciences alone.— ~ What 
then was to be done, by the ambition and genius of the 
daring poets,, who aspired to wrest applause from read- 
ers polite, learned, and fastidious, who had the beauh- 
ties of Homer treasured, in their minds, and were, in 
som^ degree, acquainted with the whole circle of sci- 
ences ?-p^uch readers required to have their attention 
solicited, and their fancy captivated, by poetical exer- 
tions of uncommon merit, they called for originality, 
though it was difficult of attainment— they required to 
be charmed by new and exquisite allurements, by graces 
of an high and uncommon character.— ^It became ne- 
cessary for ApoUotuus and Firgilf in the first instance, 
to devise something, by which they might hope to ba- 
lance the excellence of the Homeric fable, in probability 
and" interest, to arrest the attention of the reader, and 
obtain a full dominion over his mind. They were led to 
search, in the regions of pure invention, for what they 
no longer found in the records of supposed reality.— 
They were uught, to interest the reader, by the num- 
ber 
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ber and variety of uncommon iticidents, and the cbhw 
plication of intrigae ; to dazzle and amaze himy by pom- 
pous Ttsions, magnificent ficdons, sublime and grand 
machinery; by the variety and appositeness of their 
similitudes. 

If/ToffirrV wofky according to Pope f* is a wild paradise, 
a copious nursery of productions of every kind, the poems 
of Afoihnhii and Flrgtl may be compared to pleasure 
grounds, laid out with the most exquisite taste, and filled 
with exotics from every soil ; where nature is drest to 
such advantage by art, that all seems pure nature, and 
are disappears; where the noblest productions, of every 
soil, are arranged, and flourish in the most picturesque 
groupes. KHomeTi in fine, has excelled more in the pro-- 
bable &ble ; Jpolionhu and Fir^l excel, where tKey have" 
studied to excels in the marvellous and the allegorical. 

Homer had seised, as we have seen, and appropriated 
to himself, the destruction of TVdy, and the wanderings 
of Ulytteii the most popular legends of aneieat story. 
Next to these in- celebrity, and in some measure con« 
nected with them, inasmuch* as it prepared the way fbr 
the expedition to TVojr, and showed that the Greeks 
could contend with advantage against the At'tAtk*^ and 
new adventure against ancient empire, and peaceful 
wealth, and luxurious population, was the Argonautu tn^ 
terprise. Tlus, sdso, as well as the Trojan war, had been ^ 
the favourite theme of poetry, and if not equal, it is, t 
without all question, the next in degree of interest.^^^ • 
jffeUomus was not discouraged, by the great number of » 
his precursors in this career, and his choice was felicitous. 
^-The subject was well adapted to the variety of talent, ' 
which he possessed. It combined together, in an un- » 
common degree, the great, the tn$irvelious, the various, ^ 

• •* Preface to bis translation of Homer* 

' .the 
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the patheticy and the tender.— It was a subject fitted to 
flatter the national vanity, and partialities, of the Greeh* 
T he romantic adventures of .the ^r^onoif//— their 
dangers, their daring, the perpetual change of scene, 
the loves of die Lemtiian women and their queen, the 
passion and conflicts of M^fh her potent incantationsy 
and the perilous situation of her lover, afford a wide 
field, to the genius of a poet. The latter poem of Ho* 
hmt, had something more accessible to mere mortal in- 
tellect, something less dazzling and overawing to the 
eye of imitation, titan the divine Ittad$ and, at the 
same time, something wonderfully engaging and popu- 
lar, in the' variety of scenery, the quick succession of 
objects, the ejthilntioD of life and mannersf which it 
comprehended. The story selected by Apollomu*^ co- 
incides with thfe Qdyuey^ in the circumsunce of the 
' hero being a great traveller, in its containing a quick 
transition from object to object, a change and contrast 
of scenery, an interesting variety of strange adventures^ 
a description of the manners and customs of diflerent 
nations, aU naturally introducing themselves, as incident 
to the subjea of the poem, a maritime enterprise. In 
the details of the voyage, the account of the manners 
of different nations, the descriptions of places, in the 
episode of the visit of the Argimauit to Lemnos; in the 
narrative of the manner, in which the fleece was ob- 
tained, by the incantations and intervention of Medea^ 
tod the confficts of Jasimi in the danger and despair 
of the adventurers, amid the inhospitable Syrta; in the 
transformation of the NeipeHan nymphs, the appearance 
of Giaucutf and of Triton^ the destruction of Tahs^ 
ApMonw is highly original, and displays an admirable 
invention, sometimes great and suUimey sometimes 
f loomy and terrific, sometimes gorgeous and splendidf 
theni wild and playful, and^ agai^^ softi tender, and 

affecting; 
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alFectiog; a deHghtM tmagiaationy an abundant ferti* 
lity» whick cannot be surpass 

FitrgUs whose judgment was consummatey readily saw, 
that the stbries oi Grecian history were not well adapted, 
to make annrnpression on the Roman reader. Finding 
the subjects it afforded unfavourable to his purpose, he 
vdsely dismisses them» in general, with contempt, at 
trite and common, omnia jam yulgata, ■ With great 
skill and dexterity, he contrives, to extract from the 
mass o^ fabulous and heroic history, a subject, which 
was fitted to excite an interest, in the bosoms of his 
countrymen, the fame and fortunes' of the first founder 
of their parent city, the oracles, that announced the fu- 
ture greatness of the Roman empire, the difficultieSf 
that delayed and impeded the establishment of its pa- 
rent stock in Itahfy afforded themes, that came fully 
home to the heart and feelings of every Roman. At 
the same time, such was the infinite address, with which 
the fable of the JEneid was chosen, the poet Wjas able, by 
making his hero of the Julian line, and deriving their 
descent, through him, from a divinity, to pay his courty, 
with artful flattery, to his sovereign.— ——At the same 
time, the fable was such, that the author was enabled 
to -avail himself of the beauties of preceding writers $ to 
cull, from the epic poets of Greece^ and from her most 
admired tragic writers, who may. be considered as a 
^ort of commentators on Horner^ all that suited his pur* 
pose, and to enrich himself, by the naturalization of 
their beauties.*— Thus, he avails himself, of the wan- 
derings, the dangers, and adventures oi Ulyues^ and 
of the jfrgonautsv^Ht imitates the loves, oi Jason and 
Hyptifilit and of Medea^ and embodies them, in the 
person of Didof for the embellishmebt of his poem- 
It did not so necessarily fiill into the plan of Vtrpl^ to 
make his hero \ great travelleri but the beauty of the 

' oarratites 
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nairatiVes of the voyages in xhK Odyssey and ArgonoMttcs 
enchanted him. He saw, that the dryness of his story, 
and the triteness, which might, in some measure, be 
objected to it, (as if it were only a continoation of the 
Iliadf) and the scantiness of his materials, might be 
aided, by driving JEneas oat of his course, and throw- 
ing him, by the force of adverse winds, on distant 
shores. — Here we find a striking resemblance, betweeof 
the authors of the JEneid^ and of the Argonautics. Butr 
the advanuge, with respect to the travels of the he- 
roes, is evidently on the side of the Grecian poet, inr 
point of originality, interest, and probability.— ——The 
voyage of the Argonauts is the profest- original object of 
these brave adventurers. The reader seems to embarit 
with them, at the port di lokhos. — He looks forward^ 
to the happy completion of it, as the great wish of the' 
heroes-— the grand subject of the poem. This leads you 
to expect surprising adventures, and the descriptions of 
many strange countries, and people. You see these gal- 
lant men oSering themselves to dangers, seeking out dif- 
ficulties, to atchieve a romantic and perilous adventure-^ 
You see them fi-equently on the point of perishing, yef,. 
still pursuing their object, with heroic steadiness and 
perseverance. This is, in itself, a grand and more in«- 
teresting spectacle, than that of persons merely driven' 
out of their course, by tempests, and oonfiictiog with 
adverse wiods. As the voyage in ApoIlomuSf is more 
intimately connected, with the ^ble, and catastrophe of 
the poem, indeed, part of the very stufiT, of which they 
are wrought, the poet found himself at liberty, to di- 
late in his accounts of the places the heroes visited, and 
the different tribes with which they met in the course 
of their voyage. 

The Lusiad^ ivhich exhibits man^y feature! of re- 
seniUaiice to the Argonttuties^hm ibis similar advan* 

tage^ 
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of beingy at oace» an epic poeiQi and a oarratire of 
a maritime expedition. This merit is wanting, to 
the wanderings oi JEneas in Fsrgii. ■ When the 
Roman wished for a voyage, to embellish his poem, 
he was obliged to introduce it, as an episode* This 
gave it a subordinate character, and not only deprived 
it of part of its interest, but also confined the author, 
on account of the small space, which he was able to 
afibrd it, to a more comprest and dry detail of dr- 
cumstances. Here^ he has shown himself inferior to 
ApoUtmtuSf in fertility of invention. He has borrowed 
much more from Homer; and his adventures and inci- 
dents show less fancy, less originality, and excite a less 
powerful interest, than those in the ArgotumtUs* At 
the same time* we cannot but admire the address of 
Virgily in chusing for hin)self a subject, so applicable to 
Roman history, and, at the same time, contriving to 
bring, within the compass of his poem, the most illus- 
trious portion of the heroic Grecian story; and, alsoi 
that precise particular point of it, which exhilMted^ in 
the shortest space of time possible, an immense display 
of noble atcbievements, of memorable events, and of 
marvellous changes, in die a&irs of Gr^ff^» oi Asia^ 
and Italy. This was the period, when the seaS'beyond 
Sicily began to be frequented by the Greeh; and the 
mariners, who returned from these voyages, circulated 
a variety of stories, concerning the wonderful things^ 
they had seen and heard.—- The choice of this period 
also, afforded another p^uliar advantage to FirgU^ 
whose forte lay in an imitation, perfprmed with such 
exquisite taste and judgment, that, in his hands, it be- 
came originality; an imitation, by which he most com- 
pletely made his own, and transmuted itito gold, the 
crude and rough materials, ftmushed by preceding poets. 
«— He foimd'moreiBateriak collected) and ^cady to his 

band. 
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handy fit to be employed, in the construction of a poem, - 
on the period, which he actually selected, than he would 
have obtained, had any other part of ancient story been 
)he object of his choice. 

Not' only the wanderings of Ulyssesy but also the 
voyages and adventures of the rest of the heroes* 
who returned from TVojr, were celebrated, in a variety 
of poems, which were called No^ot. The affairs of 
Troy, subsequent to the close of the //iW, had been 
treated by a variety of poets, called cyclic writers. 
The Greek and Latin tragic muses had been abun- 
dantly occupied, by the fates and. fortunes, of the 
Greek and Trojan heroes and heroines. -^-The curious 
reader will find muclf learning on this subject, collected 
by professor Heyne^ and an ample enumeration of wri* 
ters, and productions, epic, dramatic, and historical; 
from which, it is probable, that the Mantuan poet de- 
rived much assistance.-— From the Greek tragedy, espe- 
cifiily from the pathetic Euripides ^ it should seem, that 
he not only drew many incidents, but imbibed much of 
his pathos, his grandeur, the imporunce of his reflec- 
tions, and learned to give the dramatic form, to many 
pans of his divine poem— //ir^ tragicum /a/i/.— -This 
may be seen, in the artful spe'^ches of Sinon, in the 
beantiful and tender episode of Andromache and HeU" - 
nus^ in the miserable state of Acbamemdeef in the im- : 
passioned character^ and tender feelings o( Dido, the 
fury ofAmaidf the beautiful episode ofNisus and ^vry- ' 
aliUf the delightful picture of Pailai and Evander^ so . 
finely grouped and contrasted, with that of Lausus and - 
Mezentius. In these, and many other passages* we see < 
how Ftrgsl has availed himself, oPthe example of the 
tragedians; and ftudied to unfold the workings of pas* * 
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8100, and call out all the afiections of the heart. But 
this topic belongs, more properly, to another part of 
thb essay* 

We find both jlpoUoniui and Virgt! delighted much 
in oracular warnings, in obscure and dark predictions* 
in allusions to the future, unintelligible at the momentf 
and to be unravelled by succeeding events, like the res* 
ponses of the Pythoness. It is not surprising, that these 
two admirable poets should have agreed, in making this 
striking use of predictions, to carry on the actions of 
their poems.— Their exquisite judgment directed them 
to this expedient, as the means of communicating an ex- 
traoildinary degree of interest to the fable, of conferring 
on it grandeur and importance, a solemnity and religious 
awe,' of introducing the reader, as it were, into sacred 
groves, and gloomy sanctuaries, of awaking the atten« . 
tion, and stiinulating the curiosity. The place of his 
Inrth, and the course of his studies, predisposed Apol» 
ionhiSf to the adoption of this kind of machinery. E^ftf 
as I have already remarked, might be considered, as 
the head-quarters of gloomy, profound, and awful su- 
perstitions, the chosen seat of judicial astrology, and 
the occult sciences. Her hieroglyphics, her religious 
rites, her public monuments, were all calculated, to 
excite sentiments pf fanatic enthusiasm, and a tendency 
to the superstious, the mysterious, and the wonderful* 
As jlpoHonius was deeply skilled in all the learning of 
the Egyfiiam^ it is not improbable, that a perusal of the 
Scriptures f which abound in prophetic passages, exprest 
with a kind of poetic fury, and dark sublimity, might 
have had a considerable effect, and contributed to form, 
or encrease this fondness for prediction. 

Somewhat similar and analogous to this device, is the 
introduction of visions, which, by a shadowy typification 
of events, conveyed a partial knowledge of the future^ 

sufficient 
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ta rouse, but not to satisfy • the cariosity of the reader. 
Here, a^aio, the Akxandrine ,fOtt might have beeo in* 
debted to the Scriptures. Be that as it mayi he has 
iDtrodttced visions, of singular beauty and effect, con- 
ceived with great strength of fancy, in ail the snbiime 
spirity of oriental poetryi — The whole enterprise of the 
jfrgottOtttt is originated, from the oracle, that designates 
obscurely a certain person, who is fated to destroy Pe» 
£pw»: — Chance fixes the suspicions of the tyrant on ya* 
loff,' who is, in consequence of this, dispatched on a 
roost perilous mission. — J^ason constantly refers to the 
oracles oi PbebuSf and supports the courage of bis com- 
rades, in dangers, and difficulties, by reminding them 
of the assurances of divine support, which he had re- * 
ceived from ApoUo.^Tht apparition and prophecy of 
Glauctu^ in the first book, have a critical inihience, in 
compoung the difiPerences of the heroes, and reconciU 
ing them, to the toss of //(Ptvti/Rr.— -How interestiog 
and pathetic, is the prediction of the gallant Idm^np 
foretelling hii own untimely fittc! H ow beautiful is 
the omen of the halcyon swecfHng round and rounds 
and perching on the vane oi the ship, as Jiuom lies 
asleep ! Not inferior is that of the dove, escaping from 
the hawk, and taking refuge in the bosom of the hero; 
which naturally directs him, to look towards the queen 
of love, to whom the bird was sacred, for fitvoilr and 
protection. The warning precepts introduced, with 
such oracular solemnity, by the venerable and interest- 
ing FhmaUf powerfully excite the afiectioa of the 
rekder ; and prepare him for the catastrophe, without 
too much anticipation of the event.— The portent, of 
the horse of Nefhtng springing firom the waves, and 
c<pursing over the sands oiLybia^ to direct the perplexed 
Ar^moMii^ how to shape their course, over that track- 
less deserty is nobly conceivedi and jiptly introduced^ 

by 
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by the preceding prophecy of the heroines* or Atlantic 
nympht* who partly reveal the truths partly involve it| 
in types, and figures, and ambiguons sayings. And the 
warning foretaste of the future, given in visions, is in- 
troduced by the poet, with equal hi^piness, and effect, 
and described, with equal genius and sublimity. 

FirgUf who had studied ApoUomui^ not merely with 
care, but with filial veneration ; who had also, in his 
hands, the Sibyllme oracles, and who had cultivated the 
natural enthusiasm of a poetical genius, by an intimate 
acquaintance with the PlattmU philosophy, filled, as it 
is, with a sort of religious enthusiasm, and ardent mys- 
ticism, perceived this turn of writing with a natural pre- 
dilection, and his admirable judgment soon pointed out, 
the strilung use, to which it might be applied in poetry. 
'At observedy that the prophetic deminciattoB of future 
events, has a wonderful power of aftcting the mifid. 
The desire of penetrating into the future, seems to be 
implanted in man. The doubt and uncertainty, which 
hang about 4>racular predictions, and the wakeful ex- 
pectation, which they excite, become the means of act- 
ing on the passions.—* I'he sublimely obscure terms, the 
dark and^pregnant brevity, in which these divine com- 
munications are usually conceived, are susceptible of the 
highest poetical grandeur; and fill the reader with a 
sort of holy horror. 

I have observed, that the use of mystical agency^ 
and religious device, was highly in character, with re- 
spect to jipaiiohiusf considering the country, in which 
he lived, and the education he had received; the same 
was the case with respect to Virgil* The Roman poet, 
as professor Heyne observes, lived in an age, when 
all the world was captivated with a strange fondness^ 
for oracles and predictions ; so that nothing could be 
more grateful, to the predominant taste of the gene- 
rality. 
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ralityy than suoh a mode of forwarding the catas- 
trophe of his poem.— —The Argonautkt and the JEneid 
commence alike, with a prediction ; and there is through- 
out a remarkable parallelism of prophecy, in the two 
poems.—-The Argonauts have their future wandjerjngs 
explained to them, by Phineus, Heknus discloses to 
JEneasy a prophetic sketch of the delays, which must 
intervene, the regions he must visit, and the difficulties 
he roust encounter. — There is a remarkable coincidence 
in the closes, of the two speeches, of Phineus y and He- 
lenus. — They stop short abruptly, in the midst of their 
prophetic fervours ; they impose; silence, on themselves, 
through a fear of displeasing the deities, by too full a 
disclosure of futurity.— The Argonauts are perplexed, 
by an obscure injunction, to recompense their mother, 
for the care she had taken of them, and the sufferings 
she had endured, by bearing them in her womb. — The 
Trojans are terrified, by the ambiguous and unintelligible 
menace, of the harpy Ceisnot who- tells them, that they 
shall be reduced, to eat their tables.— Trxfon is raised 
from the deep^ to direct the Argonauts on their way. — 
JEneas descends to the infernal shades, to learn from 
the spirit ofAnchiseSy the future events of his voyage; 
and Ancbises discloses to him these particulars, and also 
the names and fates of his posterity. Latinus is warned, 
by oracles, and prodigies, of the arrival of the Trcjans^ 
and of the alliance, that awaits his daughter. Thus, 
Vtrgily who has endeavoured, with great skill, - to avail 
himself of every beauty, which he observed in Apollo^ 
ntusf has introduced portentous and monitory visions, 
with very striking effect. And these devices and ma- 
chines he has managed so judiciously, that they seem 
rather offered to him, nay, forced upon him, by his 
subject. For whether the legends were originally de- 
vised by older poets, or actually received, as truths, in 

popular 
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popular tradition, ^ere was a wooderful agreement of 
writers, concerning the visions, o'mens, and auguries, 
which preceded and announced the arrival of JEtuoi in 

Italy, Pbrygia was, as it were, the original seat of 

the arts of divination. — ^Departing from hence, the 7Vo- 
jam are said, to have imported these arts with them, 
into Greece and Jta!y, In Hict, in all rude ages, before 
the birth of philosophy, and diffusion of knowledge, the 
belief in oracular predictions, omens, and divination, 
has been general. — The authority of oracles was parti- 
cularly great, on every occasion of leading out new co- 
lonies. Of course, nothing could be more applicable 
to the circumstance of the Trojani settling a colony in 
Itafyf than omens and predictions. The poet took up 
this old superstition ; and adapted it to the support and 
embellishment of his fable; so that every thing, which 
he relates, seems actually to proceed, from the decrees 
of fate, and the intervention of the deities; which gives 
a wonderful air of probability, and an high degree of 
solemnity to his narrative. — F'trgil^ in his tenth JEneidi 
line 33, says — tin tot responta seeuti qum luferi manetqui 
dahant, — Mneas assures Didoy that the injunctions of 
Gryneiu ApolU^ and the Lycian oracles, compel him-^p 
seek Italy. -^Booli IV. 

** Sed mine Italiam magnam Grynaut Apollo 

^ Itidiom Lycia jussere capessere sprtss.*— 

** Me patris jinchud^y quoties humendbus unibris ' 

*' Nox operit terras, quoties astra ign^a surgunt, 

** Admonet in somnis, et turbida terret imago.. 

** Nunc etiam interpres divum Jofue missus ab ipso," 

efr. 

I ■ .1 ** Italiam non sponte sequor," 

He mentions, also, that Cassandra had early pointed 

put Italy 9 9i the destination of the Tryans.--''^tn the 

' third 
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third book, he introduces old Ancbues^ as alluding to 
the circumstance. 

^* Sola mihi tales casus CMumJra capebat* 
^^ Nunc repeto hxc generi portendere debita nostro 
'* Et saepe Hesperhmf sxpe Italia regna yocare. 
** Sed quis ad Hesperts venturos litora Teucrof 
'^Crederet? aut quern turn vates CaitanJra naoveret? 
^* Cedamus Pbabo et monitis,'* &r. 

The poet, also, with great art, makes the views of his 
hero gradually open upon him. iThe promises of the 
diTinities develope themselyes, and become comprehen- 
sible with the advance of time«-he is conducted gra- 
dually, from predictions, which are dark and obscure, 
to such as admit of more easy interpretation. The 
shade o£ Hector y Book II. v. 281, promises him a set- 
tlement; and tells him, he shall found a colony beyond 
t^e sea; but points out no determinate place. 

■ I ' ** Tibi commendat Troja penates.— 
^' ilos cape fatorum conutes, his moenia quaere, 
^ Magoo pererrato qvae statues deaique ponto." 

The Tenates appearing to JEneas^ in a vision,, Book III. 
T. 163, point out Italy y as his resting place, in terms 
tolerably plain and clear; and show what was meant, 
by the oracle ofPiebus^ when it directed them to seek 
out the ancient seats of their fathers. 

/ 

'* Mutandac sedes — non haec xM litora suasit 

** DeKus aut Crets jussit considere Apollo 

** Est locus Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt. 

<* Terra antiqua, potens armis, atque libere glebae. 

*' JEnotri coloere viri, nunc fama minores 

'f HsB nobis proprise sedes, hinc Dardamu ortus 

^ yoiiuique pater^ genijis a quo principe nostrum." 

The 
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The information gifen by Neknjuif in the same bookf 
V. 58 1 9 is still more clear and explicit. He informs 
JSneatf that he must expect considerable delays, in his 
progress to Italy. He points out the various regions, 
which he must visit; he imparts to him a certain sign, 
which, he tells' him, $hall indicate the place and time^ 
of his foumiing his colony. He sets his mind, in some 
degree, at ease, respecting the prophecy of the harpies, 
which seemed to menace dreadfol famine*-! He cau- 
tions him, against toudiing at any part of the Aaliaa 
coast, where Grecian colonies- were established; and 
instructs him, in what manner he should perfonn so« 
lemn religious rites. He apprizes him, of the dangers, 
which he has to apprehend, from Scyila and CbarfhtRs. 
He advises him, in the ihost impressive and eager man- 
ner, to appease the wrath of yunOf and cultivate that 
deity; and, lastly, counsels him, to seek out the Cu^ 
maan sibyl, and to learn from her the future events, 
and course of fortune, that await him in Italy^ in terms 
yet more clear and plain. 1 

** Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula poscas 
" Ipsa canat, vocemque volens atqiie ora resolvat. 
'* Ilia tibi Itaiia populos venturaque bella, 
** Etquo quemque modo fugiatque ferasque laborem.'' 

The reader will observe a marked resemblance, betwten 
the ^speech of Phineujf in the ArgonauiUt^ and this of 
Heleuusf in the JEnetd; not only, in the general ttn- 
dency,: but in the parts and topicsw— — ifiiiftf/, having 
succeeded, in his .application to the Sihyh Book VL 

— ** O sanctissima vates, 
** Prescia venturida^ non indebita posco 

" Regna 
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** Regna meis fiids, Lotto con^idere Teucrosf 
** Errantesque deo8» agitataque numine Tr^aJ* 

She enters into a more specific and explicit reyelatiqn, 
of the Tarious events, which were to befal'the Trojaas, 
and their leader, in Italy. — Verse 84* 

■ ** In regna Lavmi 
*< Dardamds yenient mitte hanc de pectore curam: 
*' Sed non et venisse volent, bella horrida Bella 
*' £t Tybrim multo spumantem sanguine cemo." 

■ ** Alias Latio jam partus jichWett 
** Natus et ipsa dea, nee Teucris addita Juno 
** U^quam aberit," Gf^. 

'' Causa tanti mali conjux, iterum hospita Teucrb 
** Externique itibrum thalami," bfc. 

" Ito, 

** Qua tua te fortuna sinet. Via prima salutis, 
** Quod minime reris, Gnuid pandetur ab urbe/' 

Thus, the sibyl uttered her ambiguous and circuitous 
predictions ; while the god, who ruled her labouring 
breast, some truths revealed, in terms concealed the 
rest. JEneOi^ by his earnest and pathetic entreaVes, 

. preyails on the Sibyh to conduct him to the infernal re- 
^ons. He descends, under her guidance, reaches the 
Efyssan fields, and has an interview with the shade of 
his father. In this conversation with Ancbvcs^ new 
and more perfect lights are poured, on the mental eye. 
The revelation of the divine will is completed; and the 
fiiture fortunes, and all the events, with which the ages 
to come were pregnant, are opened to hb view. The 
venerable shade makes his destined progeny pass in or- 
der before him. An exhibition, which is rendered na- 

^ turaly and apposite, on this occasion, by a most ingenious 

and 
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aod happjr applidation, of the docrines> of the Pythago* 
reoHj and Flatomc philosophy, respecting the soul. He 
condttcts him, by a rapid glance, over die acts of his 
posterity, who were fated to reign in Lattum^ to the 
foundation o£Rome; and thence, to the full completion 
of the glories of die JuiuiH race, in the person of .^ 

^* £t ti^nuhim ca^jt, unde omnes, loago ordiaet ponk 
^* Adversos legere» et venientam disccrt tuk«s«— 
** Nunc age Dardamam proleoH qiuB deinde se^juatur 
*' Gloria^ qui maneaot Itald de gente aepotes 
*' Illustres animasy nostramque in nomen ituras 
*' Expediam dictis, et te tua facta docebo/' ^c^ 

• *^ Hue flecte acies, hanc aspfce gentemt 
** Rmndnotque tuos, heic Cssar et omnis luR 
** Progenies, magnum cscli ventnra sub axem. 
^ Hie rir, hie est, tibi quem promitu saephis audis, 
** jiuguHui Cmsaty diTum genns,** {ffr. 

The learned reader will find, in an essay* sufajoiaed to 
the sixth book of the JEneld^ by professor Heyne^ an 
interesting and curious enumeration^ of different epic 
poets, who have introduced similar prophetic reviews 

of history.* It is obvious, that Virgil has not the 

merit 

* Heyne deduces the series of poetical prophecy, from 
Homer i and the predictions of TirMos^ in the eleventh 
Ody4sey downward: the strains of prophetic eloqueacet 
in the Promdheut bound o£ ^ichyiui-'-'thQ obscure vati- 
cinations of Cassandra^ in Lycophron^^-^ln Lucan% the 
sorceress Erkibo reanimates a slain soldier, •and makes 
him prophecy to Stxtus Potafeius,^'-''^ln SOhu IttiMcwf 
£. XIIIirT. 4QOy Scipio resorts to Ai^oiwit the Gumsam 

?0L. III. K Sibylf 
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merit of on^alUy^ in this narratiTe 6f the descent of 
^neoff to consult the shade oiAneku^if a^d iv^l biiUf 
^If, of the prophetic warnings of the venerabk de^f 

it 



Sibyh. who, at his intreaty, «vokes the ^adej^» to fore- 
tcl the future. — And, in his third hook, ¥. 570, in va»^ 
tation of VlrgUi he introduces Jove^ as revealing to 

Wtmif tllc future ^rtunes of die Roman people. In 

Spemef^s Fckry ^Mt th<i sage MerSn declares to Sri" 
fokarj, the ^uit success of her love,^ and the fortunes, 
and future fates, of her posterity.-^In AriosiOf Brada* 
mumUixmei at the tomb t^MerlsHf and learns, partly, 
from the mouth of that sage inchantcr, partly, from the 
shades, evoked by t^e m^ic act of ilf^'/Sl^ftf, the future 
fortunes of tfc? bpu^e of -iEtfte.-r— Jp ao^^r pan, ahe 
«ees the. wars» which were ip o&er t^e^ tp \^ carried 
-OQy^b^^e French^ in Jtitly^ depicted on the waUs, by 
the magic art of the same MerUn* In another pasB^ge, a 
prediction,*respecting the fafe o^Hifpolytut d^Este^ is very 
ingeniously introduced.-^In Ta^o^t Gterutalemme^ the 
irace and fortsnesof the 'house of £^/^, are exhibited to 
J^aldt)^ by a hermit, pourtrayed bn a shield. — In the 
poem oiTritdno^ the history of future times is inwoven 
with his poem, by way of narrative, in two places.-— 
l%e first is* in Book IX. where Belisariut meets a her- 
mit, on mount Casius^ who shuts him up in a grouo, 
where were two vast mirrors — the one, exhibking the 
|>a$ t the other, future events.-T— ^The other is in 
Book XXI¥. wihene Kanesy while he remains ki Nw" 
4$ai past of what is now cabled the dutchy of SfoktOf 
wits the ancient $i^.— Professor hryne proceeds to 
fdukt out a similar use of predictions, in tht Henriqveidk, 
of the CoMit o(£rkeira, a noble Portuguae poet.—* la 
the Lntmd' of Gamocns, bj % very, avkwand imitation of 
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H is imiut^y aad that cloaely* fiom th^ descent of 
Ufyues to confer with the shade of TiresUis. It is not 
unlikely^ tO0» that Apottomus had t]ie prophetic admo- 
liittons of the goddess Circe ip view, when he put a st« 
mikr disclosnnt of the future into the mouth ofPUtteus. 
jhicUiei coochidcs with a full disclosure of the fiiture 
&rtanes of his son. 

■ ** Natum per singula dui^itj 
** Incenditque animum faroae v^nientis jimore: 
*^ Exin bella viro memorat quae d^inde gerenday 
** .Laurentisque docet populos url^mque Latiniji 
** £t quo quemque modo fngiatque, feratque br 
borem." 

Similar to this machinery, (as I have already observed) 
Di^ich reveab the ftitare ei^er in part, pr ip tlie whole, hy 
the voice of oraclesy the mouths of prophets, and inspired 
persons, the apparition of departed sh^des^ or the interven- 
tion of the deity, is the use of dreams apd visions, which 
gives an admirable opportunity taa poetical imagination^ 
of combining a doubtful shadowy display of futurity, in a 

-FirgHy Jufittr is introduced disclosing to Venuts the 
future good fortune of the LmUanimu.'-^lTi two subse- 
quent cantos, however, the poet makes ample amends | 
and most nobly and happily introduces his revelations 
of futurity. — In the faradise Lost oiMilt&o, the arch- 
angel MUffOily in his conference with j^danif after his 
fall, makes the future pass in revie^v before him. — The 
learned professor also adverts to the Henriade of VoU 
taire-'^^t^ CoAtmhuule of Madame du ioeage^tht Maid 
ifOrkmu qS Cbapekun — the Clovis of Z>^<marf//— the 
Mabhif or Lisk Adamj of Privai de Fdntenillet — the 
Mmnt Lewi of Le Mioim^-^n all of which, this kind 
^ machinety IS tntrodueed, in various forms. 

12 titb 
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bik glooming light much Ue a ibade, with that wild and 
^ciful imagery, that disregard of the laws of nature^ 
and the rules of probability^ which the very nature of 
adream authorises* This gives occasioD, for the relieving 
of ^e dryness of a narrative, and relating many drcunw 
stances, which are necessary to be known, to the reader^ 
in a more figurative, ornamented, and interesting man- 
ner.— The different visions, introduced by jfpollonhu 
Rhodhuf may be cited, as instances of the highest 
beauty, and the most exquisite genhis, in the contri- 
vance. — Virgil^ who saw the admirable use, to which 
the machinery of visions might be turned, has employed 
it yet more frequently than Afottonms^ and always with 
ine efiect. How beautifiiUy is Hector introduced, in 
the visioQ in the second book! h ow natural tt it! 
and how properly does it usher in the calamities that 
followJ 

^ Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus scgris- 
^* Incipit, et dono divum gratissima serpit. — 
^ In somnis ecce ante oculos maestissimus Hector 
'* Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus,'' Gfcl 

The influence of visions, in conjunction with other om^ 
nous appcaranceSf and portents, contributes to hurry on 
the unfortunate queen of ^Cartiagef to her last act of 
desperation. 

** In somnis ferus JEneas-: semperque relinqui 
^ Sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 
^ Ire viam« et Tynoe deserta querere terra.^ 

In the fifth book of the jfiiieu/, there is a fine vision^ 
roost happily and artificially introduced, at a very im<> 
portant crisis, £gnut vituUce nodtUf where some preter- 
natural warning was requisite, to decide the perplexed 
counsels and uncertain purposes of the hyro* ■ . T hia 

" vision 
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^siOD also prepares the reader, for the subsequent de<N 
scent oiJEjuoi to the infernal regioits» guided by the 



** In curas animus diducitur omnes.— 



'^ £t nox atra polum bigis subvecta teaebaty 

*'^isa dehinc coelo iacies delapsa parentis 

•* Anchism subito tales effundere voces," ^c. £tfr. 

** Congressus pete nate meos; non me impia 
•* Namque/' fcfr. £*fc. ^c. 

\n the seventh book, Ldtlnut is admonished, by a vw 
^on, to expect the arrival of strangers, and a foreign 
husband for his daughter. In the eighth book, JEneaif 
revolving the opposition, that awaited him in Itafyp is 
filed with great perplexity. 

■ ** Magno curarum fiuctaat aestu, 
** Atque animum nunc huc.celerem nunc.dividit., 
•*^Illuc''— 

From this anxiety he is relieved, by a dream ; in which' 
the river god, Tsier^ appears to him, with assurances of 
his future success, and directions for his conduct. 

** Nox erat, et terras animalia fessa per omnes 
^' Alituum pecudumque genus sopor altus habebat: 
<* Cum pater in ripl g^elidique sub aetheris axe 
'* JEneas tristi Iturbatus pectora bello 
** Procubuit seramque dedit per membra quietem 
** Huic deus ipse loci, fluvio Tiberiniu amarao," ^c. 

The whole passage. is wonderfully picturesque and poe- 
ucal. 

The use of portents and prodigies, and the-introductioa 
of deities, and other supernatural beings, form another 
branch ofnnachinery, which poets (as I have said) employ, 

. to 
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encrease the interest of the story; by COiil^eying dark 
and inlperfect glimpses of futurity, and, at the Same time, 
introducing striking and uncommon incidents, and splenr 
did and ornamental descriptions.-; — It is no very safe 
enterprise, however* for the poet to wander far, in this 
region of enchantment. Portents and prodigies arc in- 
struments, which canrtot be wielded, with safety, by^an 
unskilful hand. lojudiciounJy employed, they will be 
the meads of shocking probability, and even degenerate 
into the monstrous, the ludicrous, and the burlesque.-—^ 
Horace was well aware, that this kind of machinery 
was very nice, ip th^ management, and liable to abuse ^ 
since he cautions the poet, against the intemperate ii^ 
of supernatural agency. -«-^iV<f iem wtern^ nUi iRgnm 
^ vlndice nodui. -^Thc occasion must be so impdrtsnt^ Bi 
to justify an inversion of the common relations of cause 
arid effect, and the intehrention of deity, in an extraor* 
dinary manner. — Nor will it suffice, that the crisis may 
be urgent and momentous ; the interference and agency 
must be conformable to the religieii, the wper^titieQit^ 
the popular prejudices, the received traditions, of the 
people, to whom the poet addresses himself; — And ^tiil^ 
even with the utmost care and genius, in the use of such 
macbinery 3 passages of this kind are thpse, which are 
least relished, by modern readers. They have a beau- 
tiful effect, in the modern mock heroic, a strong arga- 
mgnt, to prove them unfit for the serious, as we see, /or 
instance, in the Rafe of the Loch^ and in the sportive 
niythology ol Prior ; but, in serious modern composi- 
tion, they excite disgust and ridicule. Th$ ihtxture oj' 
J^agan mythology, with Christianity ^ is shocking. — llift 
lease, however, was otherwise, with the cotemporary 
readers of the ancient poets^ — The Greeks believ^ de^ 
youtly^ in stories of omens,^ prodigies, and divine appa- 
ritions; and abounded in superstitious rites.^-rThe rites 

of 
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ef CyMlf-^^tht Urn DactyR^^-^^he gloomy sacrifice of 
jPr(?xf/^«— the Ekusiaian mysteries — the various ora- 
cular shrinesy gratified) and nourished this spirit.— The 
Romans were even more superstitious, than the Greeks^ 
whose rites and ceremonies, as well as those of the 
EgyptiofUf they engrafted on such as- were indigenous^ 
|)articQlaHy among the Etrurlantt who surpassed most 
people, in fanaticism. The fables of Numa and the 

nymph Egersa the story of the Jncylia — the institu* 

tion of the rites of the Lufercalta^ and the peculiar add-^ 
ratton of the god ^an-^the various modes of divination 
*-theit Latitterma^^^^t dictators, nominated to drive 
nails in the capito^their^f&y//fiix oracles — their various 
sacerdotal otderT— the vestal virgins, with the sacred 
fire — the PotittHeet — the thnuns — the Haruspices — ^the 
^/i/a— the Soda/et Titll — the Potitu and Pinarli 
These, and a multitude of other strange and varied su- 
|»erstitions, must have nourished, in the general mind 
kX the Roman people, credulity, and a< ^natical spirit^ 
tnd disposed it, to delight in omens and prodigies.-— 
The history ofLtvy is a full proof, how much this cfe« 
dulous and superstitious temper prevailed among the 
Roman*. We are surprised, at first glance, to find, in 
a writer, abounding in good sense, and profound reflec- 
tion, like Zr/vjf, a collection of stories, fit only to frightea 
eld women and children, roun(^ a winter's fire. The. 
relation of the foreign and domestic events, of the year^ 
13 regidarly closed, by a narrative of the prodigies^ and 
apparitions for the season ; all of which were, in after 
times, collected, in the work of Ohtquens,* But, our 
wonder will' vanish, on a moment's reflection. The 
iibble and admirable historian did pot himself believe 



* JuUm Ohsiquens^ de Prodi^k.^'^-^'Rt wrote under 

itonoriut the emperor.. 

the 
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the tales he recounted, but he thought his annak would 
have been defective, without them. He well knew, 
that a great majority of his reader^, not* only believedt 
but, gladly received, such wonderful narratives; andf 
in writing as he did, he only (5onformed, to the taste 
and opinions of the times. It is observable, that, if 
the exquisite taste, and sound discretion, of /^ir^i/, seem 
to forsake him, in any respect, it is in the too copious 
use, indeed, I might almost say, the wanton introduc- 
tion of prodigies, the unnecessary violadon of the laws 
of physical nature and probability. In addition to this» 
we must remark the disposition, to turn every thing 
into an omen. Homer leads the way, in this course of 
the marvellous, and he is followed, neither reluctandy 
nor slowly, by succeeding poets; and even surpast, in 
the multitude, and boldness of prodigies, by Virgil. 

Some of the most notable prodigies, va jlpollomwt^ 
are the apparition of Glaucus — the speech delivered by 
the ship Argo — the Harpies — the appearance of Thetis^ 
and her nymphs, emerging from the deep, and assisting 
to raise the vessel over the rocks the bird, that re- 
proaches Mopsus and his companion, for staying with 
Jason — the appearance of the courser rising from the 
waves, and rushin|[ over the sands—- — the successive 
transformations, and final apparition, of the Hesperian 
nymphs — Triton, rising from the lake, and delivering 
a sod, in token of amity-— the transformation of that 
*«ame sod, into an island— the wonderful conformation 
and 'strange death of Tafus — all these are extraordinary 
things, and partake much of the nature of a fairy tale, 
or the stories of the Arabian Nights, But, Virgil, who 
had the specious miracles, and the portents, both of 
Homer and jfpollonius Rhodius, before his eyes, has sur- 
passed them both, in the marvellous. — The prodigies of 
Firgity exclusive of the frequent intervention of deities, 

on 
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on various occasions, v^hicb he has introduced, with an 
unsparing hand> are the following, among many others ^ 
the serpents, which twine themselves, round Laocoon^ 
and his children, in the second book, which abounds, 
above all others, in divine apparitions, and prodigies-— 
as this' book contains the grand event, of the destruction 
of Troy, the poet probably meant, by this device, to 
exalt his narrative, and ma|(e it worthy of the sabject. 
What a grand spectacle is presented to us, when Venus 
appearing, removes the film> from the eyes of her sony 
and shows him the combined deities, hostile to Troy^ 
actively engaged, in the destruction of the. devoted city* 

*^ Cum mihi se, noo ante ocuHs tarn clara, videndam 
*' Obtulit, et pura per noctem in luce refulsit— 
*' Alma parens, confessa deam qualisque. videri . 
*< Coelicolis, et quanta solet,f' &f. ■ 

' ^' Divum, Jnclementia divum 
*' Has evertit opes, sternltque a culmine TV^^un.— - 
'* Aspice^ namque omnem.quae nunc obducta tuenti 
" Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida circum - 
** Caligat nubem eripiam," He* 

** Apparent dirae facies, inimicaque l'roJ4i . 
*^ Numina magna deum." 

The obstinacy, and desire of death, of jfnchwsf ^who 
was determined, at first, to perish, and not to suryive-> 
the ruin of Troy, are overcome, ,and he determines, to 
accompany JEneas^ in consequence of a prodigy. 

^^ Talia vociferans gemitu tectum omue re]^ebat»' 
** Cum subitum dictuque oritur mirabile monstruni; 
*' Namque manus inter, moestorumque ora parentum, 
** £cce levis summo de vertice visus luR, 
** Fundere lumen ^x, tactuque innoxia molli 
^*^ambere flamma comas, et circum tempora pasci." 

» 3 In 
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In the progress of the book» Creusa, whose absence is 
necessary to the future events of the poemt is snatched 
from her husband, in a wonderful manner, and reap- 
pearsy for a short space» in a mode equally extraordi- 
nary. 

** Hen, mlsera conjux, fatone crepta Crettsa 
** Sttbstitit, erravitne via^ sea lassa rcisedity 
** Incertum ; nee post oculis est reddita nostris> 
'< Infelix simiilachrum, atque ipsius umbra Creusa^ 
*< Visa mihi ante oculos, et riota major image. — 
«< Obstupni, steteruntque comscj et vox faucibus 
hasat.'' 

In the begrohing of the third book, we 6nd a portent, 
which, from its romantic wildness, has been the subject 
of imitation with succeeding poets.*— -^ It is called, by 
the author himsel f 

** Horrendum et dictu mirabile monstfum.''-— 

Th^ gore, spouting from the rind of the lacerated myr- 
tle, and the lamentable groans, and accents of FtAydo^ 
rusf sounding from the stem, which had sprung op over 
his dead body. Firgil seems to be aware of the bold- 
ness of this fiction, since he endeavours to palliate the 
recital, and to speak with hesitation.' 

** Nam quae prima solo ruptis radicibus arbos 

** Vellitur, huic atro liquuntur sanguine gutts, 

** £t terram tabo maculant. ^ 

*' Eloquar an sileam, gemitus lacrymabilis imo 

<< Attditur tumula; et vox reddita fertur ad aur^s." 

I shall not speak of the harpies, or of the appearance of 
Polyphemus^ in the same book, because these are not 

* _ 

* See DrydenU mask of King Arthur^ i^c. 

the 
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tbe onrentibBft of Fif^. In the same booky ^e Trth- 
JMu observe four horeesy graziog on the shorcy which 
jinchiset iramedia|e}y turhf into an omen. 

** Bellum, O' terra, hospita, portas. Belb armantur.'* 

In the fourth bQok» Dido is filled with terror, by the 
prodigy of her libations turning to blood. 

** Vidit — thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 
** Horrendum dictu! Latices nigrescere sacrosy 
<* Fusaque in obscoenum se vertere vina 
"Cruorem." 

In the fifth booky we have a prodigy, which, evidently, 
shows the fondness of the poet for the marvellous, since 
it does not answer any purpose whatsoever — the change 
vf tbe arrow oiAcestes into^a meteor, a prognostic, ac- 
cording tothe^oet, either of the futore renown of the 
Tny/hruy or of the setting the ships on £», by the Trtjati 
V .iromen.* 

^< Heic oculis subito objicitur magnoque futurum 
'* Augurio monstrum : docuit post exitus ingens 
«* Seraque terrifici cecinerunt omina vates. 
S* Namque volans liquidis in nuchas arsit arundo, 
** Signavitque viam flaminis.^' ISc, 

The golden bough, to which, after much search, the 
steps of the hero are^directed, by the doves oi Venui^ 
is a beautiful fiction, but, certainly, bears much resem* 
blance of the wild character of a fairy tale.*— -In 
the seventh booK, a swarm of bees settles on the aged 

■ ■■ ■ ■ — w^i— wmm^rmmmm i m 

■ ^^— ^^ I ■ ■ ■■ ^ I » I II ■- — ■! -1^ I ■ .11 , ^ .^ M ■■■■■. I, 

* dommeotatoirs dif&r in their exposition of what 
<was portended by this prddigy*-— ^Some would refer it 
to the war between Oat.Siellhmf and ^tmar^^ in lifter 

cmei* 

laurel, 
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Jaurel, consecrated to Piehs,. to show the arriTat of a 
foreign band, with their chiefy who should possess theiD- 
selves ofLaureuHimf the ancient city of Laiinus. 

' ** Externum cernimusy inquit> 
'' Adventare virum, et partes petere agmen easdem 
*',Partibus ex iisdem» et surama domioarier arce.*' 

The intimation, given by this portent, is confirmed, by 
mystic visions, in the sacred grove of Faunut. 

■ *' Cacsarum ovium, sub nocte silenti, 
*' Pelllbus incubuit stratis, $omnosque petivit. — 
'* Multa modis simulachra videt volitantia miris 
' '* £t varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum 

** Colloquio, atque imis Acheronta affatur Averniu^* 

These preternatural warnings are joined with another 
most alarming miracle, — a lambent meteor settles on 
the head o( Laviniaf the daughter of King Latsnui, 
•and overspreads her hair, and head-dress. This kind 
of prodigy seems to have been a favourite with the 
poet, since he has introduced it before, in the second 
book, at V. 68q* The words, in the seventh book^ 
are 

** Preterea, castb adolet dum altaria tedis, 
" £t juxta genitorem astat Lavinia virgo, 
'^ Visa, nefas, longis comprendere crinibus ignem, 
* ** Atque omnem ornatum flamma crepitante cremarL 
** Regalesque accensa comas, accensa coronam 
** Insignem gemmis; tum fumida lumine fulvo 

** Involvi, ac totis Vukanum spargere tectis.'' 

• 

But, the most surprising prodigy, in Virg^^ and, cer- 
tainly, the least necessary for the condua of the fable, 
is the transformation of the ships otJEneatf in the nbth 

book» 
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book) whSe they are in danger of being bamed by Ttrr- 
ntUf into an equal number of sea-nymphs. 

■ " Hinc virginea mirabile monstrum 
** Quot prius aeratae steterant ad litora prorae, 
'* Reddunt se totidem facies pontoque feruntur." 

A transfonnatioDy which is ascribed, by the poet, to 
the prayers of Cybelff which render JufiUr propitious 
to this miracle. These nymphs afterwards appear, (see 
the tenth book,) in a sort of marine pageant, and address 
the hero. 

'< Atque illi, medio, in spatio, chorus ecce suarum 
•« OcGurrit comitum, nymphac quas alma Cyhele 
*' Numen habere marisi nymphasque naribus esse,'' 
lie. lie. 

r 

'^^ Nos sumus Ide£^ sacro de vertice, pinus, 
** Nunc Pek^ nymphs, classis tua.'' 

The appearance of the goddess Fenus^ with a branch 
of diitany^ to heal her wounded son, in the twelfth 

' book, is a bold fiction, but not without precedent, in 
Homer; and it is introduced, at such a critical momenty 
and is so necessary to the catastrophe of the poem, 
which requires, that JEnfot should recover, and kill 
TurnWf tiiat it seems to be in. perfect conformity, with , 
the rule offforace.' 

From the preceding considerations, the transition is 
natural, to the religious sentiment and tendency, which 
prevail, in the writings ofApolhnius and VlrglL Under 
this head, it is to be observed, that these two writers 
excel, in a certain sedate and composed majesty, and a 
calm solemnity, which are increased, and improved, by 
the prevalence of a religious spirit. This spirit is ma* 

' sufested, lEiot only in ro^ificent descriptionsi of the 

power 
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power and attribut'es» of the deities; reverential es[tre9- 
sions towards them ; a strong persuasion of their pro^f« 
dential interference, in the conduct of human affairs; 
and 9r belief in a state of future existence after death : 

I 

but« alsOy in the love of introducing sacrifices, inter- 
ments, and other religious observances, and the minute 
care and punctuality, with which such ceremonies are 
described. In Homer ^ the venerable father of epic poe- 
try, descriptions and sentiments, of the kind, I have 
mentioned, frequently occur; but, in ji^hniut and 
FtrgiU they are introduced, with more pomp and solem- 
nity, and seem to have proceeded, from greater predi- 
lection, in the writer, for such passages. jipoUoniuSf 
with a considerable degree of ingenuity and address, 
has contrived to infuse an . awful gloom^ and render 
many of his incidents more interesting, than, they other- 
might be, by adding an intermixture oi religious feeling 
with antiquarian knowledge; while some particular ad- 
venture or occurrence is pointed out, as the origin of 
some sacred rite^ or ceremony, some ancient supersti- 
tion, still subsisting among the people. — Thus, we are 
told, that, through excess of grief, for the death of Ci- 
%ycuti the natives of the region forgot to prepare their 
Cood; and that, in memory of the melancholy events 
an universal day of fasting was still observed, on which 
the people eat coarse bread, of unsifted meal.^— — See 
Book I. V. 1075. — When the Argonauts land, for the 
purpose of watering, at the island of JEginat and re«> 
turn, with vessels filled, at full speed, to their ships; 
this incident, we are told, gave rise to a custom, whicbf 
in the time of the poet, still prevailed in ^hessafyt where 
young men, in memory of the transaction, contended 
in the race, bearing urns of water on their shoulders.* 

II 1 ^ ' ' *' " r ^ . - 111 ■ ..I,, 

* Fide iArgonautlcs^ Lib# IV, tuhjine. 

Virgil 
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Vtrpl has uniuted this ii^enioas manoery of giving, at 
once». a solemnity^ and ioterestf to his work> and of 
making classic ground of well known .places, by pointing 
them oiity as the scenes, where memorable events, re^ 
corded in ancient tradition, and celebrated in hi^ soAg« 
had taken place. — Or, by showing the origin of popular 
opinions, or religious ceremonies. Thus, he traces, to the 
funeral games, instituted by JEneast the original of the 

Lusus Tr(^anus. He foreshows the descents, and &• 

roous actions, of roost of the illustrious families in Rome, 
He sanctifies every spot, in and about that capital, by 
pointing out these places, as the hallowed scenes, where 
the good Evander had dwelt and reigned, and where 
the deified Hercules had been received, as a guest 

** Aude, hospes^ contemnere opes, et te quoque 

dignum 
« Finge deo,'* 

He gives the names, of Cajeta and MUenuSf to different 
promontories— he points out the origin, of different 
priesthoods* — I cannot avoid repeating here, what, J 
think, I have observed, already, that Apottotuus was 
inspired, with this religious feeling, as well as with the 
love of the solemn, the great, and marvellous, by the 
place of his birth, and the course of his educatipn.*- 
Egypt was a country, fertile in superstitions, and mys- 
teries. It was the abundant source, from whence 
Greece derived her mythology, her religious rites, and 
philosophy. It was the seat, of all that was most 

Rwful, grave, and solemn.« One of the suburbs of 

Alexandria f was called Necrcpolu^ or the city of the 
dead. All the monuments ana edifices of the Egyptians 
bore the marks, of greatness* and vast gloomy solidity. 
Their pyramids, their palaces, their temples, their ca- 
tacombs. Such an assemblage of surrounding object^, 

must 
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must have had wooderfiil mfluence on the natives of the 
country, and even on those foreigners, who visited that 
land of wonders, who found their imaginauons strongly 
|>dssest, with a sort of mysticism. This may plainly be 
seen, in the writuigs of Plato* It is also to be remem- 
bered, that the writers oi Alexandria might have found 
another source of the gloomy, the solemn, the mystical, 
and prophetic, in the sacred Scriptures. Ptolemy Phi^ 
ladelphus had caused the inspired writings of the Jewt 
to be translated into Greeks and thus rendered the pe- 
rusal, of those mysteriously sublime volumes, accessible 
to the generality of readers. It is certain, that, in the 
writings of the Pleiades ^ may be found passages, which 
seem to be palpable imitations, from the Old Testament. 
— With respea to Virgil^ there can be no doubt, of his 
being deeply skilled, in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
A similar spirit and disposition, to that of the Egyptians^ 
might, also, be remarked, among tht Etrurians^ with 
respect to the number of their religious mysteries, the 
claim to remote antiquity, the multitude of their tradi« 
tionary legends, and even the massiveness of their build- 
ings, and public monuments.— —There were, in Italy ^ 
many places ennobled, by ancient superstitioq^, and, ve- 
nerable legends: such as the sacred grove of the nymph 
Egeria — the territory of Cunus^ with the grotto of the 
SihyU the lake Avernus^ ' and the Acherusian marsh, 
which were supposed to communicate with the infernal 
mansions; an opinion, in no wise strange, considering the 
mephitic exhalations, which prevailed, in those regions. 
' — The Italians had, abo, the SibylRne oracles, written^ 
in a mysterious strain, of inflated enthusiasm, and reli« 
gious obscurity. In Virgil^ there is an entire eclogue, 
evidently made up, of imitations from passsges in Isaiah^ 
prophetic of the coming of the Messiah^ which suffi- 
ciently demonstrates, that he could not hare been unac- 

quoted 
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qaainted with the prophetic and poetical parts of the 
Oid Testament. 

" At tibi primal puer, nulk> munuscula cuitu* 
*' Errantes hederas passim cam baccare tellus 
*^ Miktaqoe ridenti colocasia fundet acantbo. 
*< Ipsx lacte domum refereDt disteDta capellae 
** Ubera : nee magnos metuent armenta leones. 
*' Ipsa tibi blandos fundeot cunabula flores.-«- 
« Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
•^ Occidet. Aisyrium vulgo nascctur amomum.'* 

Eclogue IV. 

Compare these lines, with the celebrated passage in 
Isasak — '* The wilderness, and the solitary place, shall 
*' be glad for them : and the des( rt shall rejoice, and 
^* blossom, as the rose. The glory of Lebanon shall 
•• come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the 
•* box together. The wolf, also, shall dwell with the 
^* lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid: and 
** the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, 
*< and a little chifd shall lead them. And the cow and 
*' the bear shall feed. Their young ones shall lie down 
** together, and the lion shall eat straw, like the ox. 
** And the sucking child shall play upon the hole of 
** the asp, and the weaned child, shall put his hand on 
« the adder's den." 

From what has been already said, respecting the edu- 
cation, the habits, and circumstances of life, of jlpoh 
lonittj and Virgil^ and a consideration how highly they 
were both accomplished, it must naturally be expected, 
that a character of learning should predominate in their 
works — We find, accordingly, that this is the case, in 
an eminent degree.— The knowledge, of ancient tradi- 
tions and legends, of mythology, and genealogies, of 
the origin of famsliesi statesi and cities, of rites, and 

ceremonie^t 
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ceremoniesi and ao acquaintance with the writini^of 
all the authors of merit» who preceded thenn appears^ 
both in jipoUonims and in Virgil. The scholiast of 
ApoUomui points out tnaoy passages^ in which his author 
is supposed to ha^e availed himself, of the ideas of the 
poets» who preceded hiiDt and \vhose works no longer 
exist. In other passages, he evidently imitates Horner^ 
and sometimes attempts to rival his master. In the 
beauty of his sentiments, in the strain of morality, which 
he inculcates, and in the dramatic form, so prevalent 
in the poem of jffioB&niujf it appears^ how much he had 
profited, by a diligent perusal of the greai tragic writers* 
of the GreoMu stage. la particular, it will be seen, how 
6r he was indebted to Euripides^ for his first ideas» of 
the character oiMidea^ whom he has pouctrayed* witb 
such ability. -«-f^if;^ spent his youth in NapUs^ which 
was the residence of several teachers of philosophy, ao4 
polite learning, and posecuted hia studies, with great 
industry, and intenseness, perusing the most elegant of 
the Greek and Roman, writers, la addition to the many 
fiunotts authors, from whose works jfyoUoaiiu drew re- 
sources, and with all of whom FirgU was, no doubt, 
fiuniliar, the productions of jfpoOoniut himself, and the 
Other great masters of the AUxamdrime school, were pre-' 
tented to his imitation. Many additional aids were a& 
forded to him, by the treasures comprised in his own 
language. He borrowed many ideas, and even adopted 
whole lines, from the venerable EuaiuSf and from him, 
perhaps, imbibed much of his Tuscan mythology, and 
religious predilections. He is said, to have confisstt 
though in rather ungracious terms, his obligations to 
this writer.— He owed yet more, where he was not so 
ready to own the debt, to the sublime and philosophical 

i^ucreiitu. ^From this source, he has derived much of 

the beauties of his style and diction, and many of the 

graces 
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jgraces of hb vertification; his pregnant brevkjr; and 
sedate maiesty of manner. It af^earSf in fine* that 
FirgU possesty in an eminent degreef the yarious storea 
of learning, and that he made the most happy and judi- 
ciott9 vse of them* for the embellishment and perfection 
of his poem. ' It is remarjced of the JEneUi, that, it 
preserves to us moreof the religion of the Romans ^ their 
sites and tradiijons> than all the other Latin poets (ex^ 
cept Ovid J put together: und gives us the form and 
^pearances of their deities, as strongly as if we bad so. 
many pictures o^ them preserved to us, done by spmo 
of the best hands in the Augustan age. The reader will 
tee this ^lly evinced, by recurrina to Sfenc€*t Pojymetiis 
Let us now consider jfyoUoniuSf and VirgU^ witk 
respeci to pathos, or. the selection and management ol 
tke circumstances, and topics, which are adapted to tz« 
cite emotions in the mind> and particubrly those of 
terror^ pity, and love* And it must be observed of 
diem, id common, that, without the nauseating a0ee* 
tadon of sentiment, the tautologous detail, and ezposi* 
tion of feeling, the declamatory display -of passion^ am* 
plification of narrative, and enumeration of circum* 
stances, they employ the simple unadulterated language 
ef natnre. They do not weaken the emotions, by aa 
anxious study, and vain solicitude, to impress more 
deeply, add aggravate- them. They preserve a discre* 
lion, and judicious retention, in the narrative. They 
do not overload it, with circumstances, but show an 
equal judgment, in what they relate^ and what they 
omit, selecting those particulars, which pierce the heart, 
<^at'a single touch. Amon^ the pathetic passages, in 
Apotionintt the reader will be disposed, to pay particular 
regard to the following-«the parting of Jason firom his 
mother; add the grief and deplorable state ofJEsonf hts 
aged &thcr-^the episode of the Lsnman women— -the 

untimely 
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HDtimely and tragical death of the yooog monarch CI" 
xycusf and his wife«— the loss of ^/a/-*the description 
ofPUnetu and his bufferings; and the tender gratitude 
of ParrZr3mr-«— the death of Idmon, and of jAfs^xv/— 
the description of the conflicts of Jlf^//M— of her pur- 
pose to destroy herself — her feelings, on leaving, for 
ever, the palace of her father— her expostulations, with 
Jiuon^ and the leaders of the ArgonauU^ when she \% 
apprehensive of being abandoned by them, to the fury 
of her father — the tragical death xAAhtyrtus^ and, par- 
ticularly, the circumstance, of his cruel sister being 

sprinkled with his blood ^the conscious shame, and 

self-accusation, of Jason and Medea^ when they appear, 
llbfore Ctrc e t he distress of the Argfrnavis^ and the 
women, who accompany them, on theLybian wilds*—- 
All these, and many more, show our author unrivalled, 
in the patbeuc; and peculiarly exceUent, in the choice 
of those natural and appropriate circumstanceS| which 
give life and reality to the narrative, which make it, as 
it were, a vivid picture; and come directly home, to 
the feelings and affections, of the mind. 

Let us now turn to FirgUy and particulanze^some of 
hb most pathetic passages; that we may have ApoSoniuSf 
and his illustrious imitator before us, in one view* 
Here, we may note the narrative of the death of Sicbmu 
-—the frank and favourable reception, which^ Dido af« 
fords to the %rqjanii a reception Bited to end in her 
own ruin — the ckresses she bestows on the 'god of love, 
who sits plotting her destruction-*— — 

** Inscia Dido insideat quantus misers deus.*' 

The death ofLaoeooHf and hb children^ in the second 
book — ^the lamentable htc o£ Priam;: particularly, that 
electrif]riog circumstance, of his sliding in the blood of 
bis own son, as he is dragged along, by the onrelenting 

Pyrrbtu 
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i^rri&tfx— the destruction of Troy^ and the resolution of 
jftubisesf not to survive its fail— ^e pathetic expostu- 
lations of JEneat with him-— the disappearance of Crat* 
ia — ^the tragical story of PolydonUf in the third book— - 
the tender and beautiful episode ofHelemu and Andro* 
macht^ in the sam^— the whole fourth book is eminently 

pathetic ^the descriptions of the growth and progress 

of love» in the female bosomi have been the admiration 
of critics in all times 

*' Multa viri virtus animo, multusque recursat 
** Gentis honos \ hzrent infix! pectore vultus 
wVerbaque," tSc. 

'* Ittcipit efFari, medi&que in voce resisti t ■ ■ 
'< Sola domo mseret vacua stratisque relictis incubat 
*' Illmn absens absentcm auditque videtque— — » 
** Non coeptsB assurgunt turres.'^ 

The plaintive expostuladons of Dtdo^ when she findb 
JEneas determined to leave her^ are in the most affect* 
ing and pathetic strain of tenderness. — Here* however, 
Virgil cannot boast the merit of originality.-— There 
were various sources, to which he might resort for ma« 
terials, to aid him in this part of his undertaking. He 
might turn to the Calypso of Horner^ the Medea of Euri" 
fida^ and the mixture of tenderness and artifice, of 
aoothings and menace, contained in her expostulations 
with yason-^butf above all, he had constantly in his 
view, and in his meditations, the poem of jipoUomuit 
and we know — his poem speaks it, how much assistance- 
he has derived from thence. — The sixth book contains 
many passages* which are highly pathetic— Such are 
the appearance of Didot and her resentful demeanour-— 
the interview between JEnea$ and his father— the inte- 
resting 
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resting appearance of Marceihu, and the lamentation» 
ibr Ids future untimely fate ■ 

^* Si qu^ fata a$pera rumpas-rtu MnrctUii^ ens."— i 

Tlie admirable episode, of Nhiw znd Euryafusf h quoted^ 
hj every critic, and commentator on Virglt^ as one of 
the passages, which do him the most honour, and as aa 
inimitable specimen of the pathetic — and we arc very 
artfully prepared for it, by the display of their friend, 
ship, in the fifth book. — But, however vft must ^dipire 
the judgment and dexterity of FJrgil, in imprpvii\g and 
embellishing the incidents suggested by If ornery ii^ the 
episode x>( D0I0H9 Dionude^ and Ulyttes^ we must be 
sensible, that» aot only the ^t hints, bu^ sd] the lead- 
ing featuw, in th^ fine passage, are derived from the 
//ui^-rsfWhat an adipiraUe picture is that, in the tenth 
book, of the filial piety of the young and geneMus LaU" 
sWf nobly devoting himself to preserve the life of h^s 
father, and extorting a lively interest and pity, even front 
die enemy, by whose hand he falls!— -The paternal 
feelings, and indignant grief of Mezentitu, impious as 
he is, excite our compassion and sympathy, particularly^ 
when he says — 

— — * '* Quid me ereptOf ssvi^sime gnato 
<' Terres? hsec via sola fuit, qua perdeiie po|ses*" 

The death of CamlUa^ at the close of the eleventh book, 
and the sisterly affection of Jutumai and the death of 
Tumutf in the last book of the JEneidf^ are all noble in« 
stances of the pathetic powers of Flrgii. 

On the comparison of the passages, wiiich I have 
mentioned, m these two poets, and of others, which 
wiU occur to the reader, on a perusal of their works, it 
will appear, that* although they show congenial talents, 

an4 
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Mid must both be placed, at the yery top of the scale 
of the pathetic, yet, that, if we are to give a preference ' 
to either, h is, due to Apotlomusj in this department.— 
In him there is more of native and unaSected feelings 
his pathos is produced, with less appearance of labour 
4nd effort.— -In Vtrgil^ there is a more ostentatious dis- 
play of study and research, of art, inyention, and ef-* 
feet — in fine, a kind of made-up eloquence. The great 
talent and forte oliAfoUomus consists, in depicting love^ 
and displaying its shades and ramificauons, in exhibit- 
ing the varied, the discordant, the violent, yet suppress 
and dissembled emotions, bcident to the female cha- 
racter.-i— Here, he dfsports, as in his proper and con- 
genial dement. — Here, he speaks peculiarly froni him- 
self, without study, and without affectation. 

Firpl having imitated the loves o^MeJta and Jattm^ 
in the amours of Mneas and Dido; it may not be un- 
worthy of the attention of the reader, at this stage o( 
the comparison between ^/o//oimii/, and ^^ Roman poet^ 
to enquire Into the feladve merits of the two great 
poets, in these most admired and celebrated parts of 
their woi'ks, where they admit of the fairest and mos^ 
complete juxtaposidon. In the first place, it must be 
observed, with respect to Medea^ that she is a mucl^ 
more important personage than Dtdo^ in the conduct of 
the fable. She is more essentially necessary to the ca- 
ustrojphe. She is introduced, p every part of the story* 
We never lose her from our sight, from the moment of 
her first appearance. — M^dea being thus made a princi- 
psd figure, in the picture, sh^ naturally engages a lively 
interest. Her character, her passions, her feelingSi ^ce 
more momentous objects of attention. Their operation 
is vitally and inseparabljr connected witli the success of 
the enterprise.— She is made still more interesting, by 

the 
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the picture, which is given of her.— —She is naturally 
disposed to virtue. — She feels the ties of duty, and is 
repugnant, at first, to any outrage on the laws of de- 
corum, any act of open resistance to her father j so 
that, the interference of a deity is more necessary, to 
produce her concurrence in the designs of ^ason, to 
carry away the Golden Fleece, — She is hurried oo irre- 
sistibly to ill. — She struggles, to remain faithful to her 
duty — She is propelled, by the influence, and over- 
ruling force of the deities, and a strange complicauoa 
of circumstances. — Her consciousness — the feelings of 
her sex — a secret regard to decorum, embitter all her 
moments.— She stands before us self-accused, confes- 
sing and lamenting her weakness. — All this renders her 
a most interesting objea; and even, in the midst of iiec 
crimes, awakens for her some degree of compassioo.— > 
The mixture of various talents, feelings, and disposi^ 
^ons; her pride of birth, her strength of mind, and 
commanding spirit — her artifice and dissimulation^-hec 
eloquence — her affectation of modesty;-;— these> in Me^ 
Jea^ render her character iiighly noble and pathetic, and 
exhibit such a tissue of good and ill, such a stormy con- 
flict of adverse emotions, and feelings and motives con- 
tending with each other, -and alternately prevailing, in 
the bosom; that they excite in the mind of the reader a 
similar contention, between the sentiments of horror and 
aversion, and admiration and pity, which sustains a most 
lively interest, and never suffers the attention to flstg.— » 
Such mixed characters, as this, are the -darling subjects 
of legitimate tragedy. Such, in the immortal produc* 
tions of Sbahipearef are Lear^ Macbeth^ and Otbetto*'^^ 
These are the dramatic exhibitions, that most power- 
fully affect us, that raise a whirlwind and storm of pas- 
sion, in the breast; and call out the human feelings and 

sympathies, 
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fympathiesy by a contemplation ''of human flitare as it 
really existSf in a mixture of good and ill* Far difFe- 
rent is the efiect, produced by the daubings of the Ger* 
fn4n drama, the monstersy of unnatural, ahd vorse thali 
diabolical deprayity, and the equally fantastic chimserto 
of unattasnaUe and supernatural perfeetion. In forming 
his grand conceptions, of the noble character ij^Medea^ 
jipoUmhUi no doubt, derived many aids from the ad« 
rairable pourtraiture of this interesting female, already 
exhibited by^trn^i/^/.— He found her there described, 
as a woman, passionate, proud, and feeling, great in 
her birth, hdr taints, her endowments, her crimes, 
aiid her mtsfortnnes.— Here was a noble pattern, and a 
fine field of competition. Nor did ApoHtmiut shrink 
from the contest, or sufler, by comparison. He has 
preserved all her fiery, stern, and impetuous feelings ; 
and, at the same time, added, from his own fund, the 
affecting details, of die rise and progress of htr pas- 
sion, the learned anatomy of the female heart.— The 
cliaracter of Mtdea^ as produced by Euripidei^ is a very 
uncommon one.— ^In that poet's description of her, it 
is said—" Like an enraged lioness, her looks make us 
*• tremble."— Her talents, her arts, her address, her 
finesse, and dissimulation, are well displayed. It is 
her destiny to be criminal, but, her heart is formed to 
love and practise virtue. T here is, surely, more of 
genius and iifttrtictioni, in the exhibition of such a sin- 
gular yet natural character, a character so truly tragic, 
in impressing the peculiarities, the difficulties oi her 
situation, than in th^ portrait of Dido. She appears 
merely as an enamoured love-sick woman, who resigns 
every consideration, of female decorum, of pride, and 
pdicy, for the gratification of a. Wild and inordinate 
passion. The role, which Dido acts, is not so impor- 
tant,' her interference not so happily connected, with the 
VOL. 111. L main 
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maiD ac^on. The attractions and importance oiDiJo 
would not excite a greater interest* than the amour of 
Jtuon with Hypsipiltt or that of Ulystes and Ca!ypto—^v 
•produce any thing more than a temporary delay of the 
voyage; but| the poet artfully resorts to the deadly hos* 
tiliti(SS9 which, in after timest prevailed between Rome 
and Carthage^ to give an adventitious consequence and 
dignity to D'tdof as the foundress of the latter city.-— 
This, perhaps, is the only stroke of originality, in this 
part of Virgth His Queen of Carthage is decked in 
the spoils of all th^ enamoured females, who preceded 
her,-^C<i/^/io, Circe t HypsifUle^ Medea^ in EwifUdes^ 
and in Apollonius^ have all conspired to adorn her.— »It 
is probable, too, jthat even in his own language, he 
found some assistance; since it is known, that Ennlus 
translated the Medea ofEuripide/f into Latin verse.— 
. The ^t and address employed by DidQf to bend JEneas 
from his purpose, are evidently copied, from the finesse 
, and dissimulation, with whic^, in Suripides^ Medea en- 
dejcivours to work on the mind oi Jason. Creon dooms 
the Colcbiftn princess, to banishment. All she can ob- 
tain, after having descended to supplications and tears, 
is one day, to prepare for exile. --These scenes ofEuri' 
pidety where she endeavours to melt Jaspn^ and soften 
Creottf and the moving expostulations of Medea, with 
jMon and the jirgonautSf in ApolhniuSi are incorpo- 
rated, to produce the patheti9 addresses of Dido to 
Mneae, 

** Tempus inane peto spatium requiemque furons.''-^** 

The pathetic ;sentiments oiDido—*^ Si quis niibi par" 
** vulus JEneas luderet in aula," seems to have been 
suggested, by that part of the farewel address of Jason 
to Hypsipile, in which he directs her how to act, in the 
.^vent of a son being the conseqaence of their loves. 

With 
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With respect to the deHneation of character^ ^Mff 
▼arietyy jostness, and dramatic effecti the variotis and 
appropriate features, by wbicfa they are distifigtti^edy 
the grouping and contrast of the^several figures, the 
Grecian poet^stands preeminent, and far surpasses bis 
* Roman competitor. I haye shown, in the paragr^pbn 
•immediately preceding, Kow much the delineation' of 
Medea excels that oi Dido. — The character ofJEneas 
appears to foe modelled, in a great measure, on that of 
^Afoff— prudential, cautious, plajusifole, and selfish, with 
a thorough comman<i of his passions and feelings, which 
are all held in due subjection, to his ambitioii and sense 
of self-interest. He affects a strain of moral sentiment, 
and a sanctimonious profession of piety, to conceal or 
justify his want of tenderness and humanity, and veil 
his readiness, to sacrifice every other regard>' and consi- 
deration, to the attainment of his main objeet. But 
^ason is a much more interesting object than JEneas^-^ 
there is more boldness and gallantry Jn his character-^ 
the adventure on which he is bound^ts more hardy and 
romantia, than that of merely leading out a colony— he is 
embellished with all the graces and attractions of youth, 
and then he is described as little more than a stripling 
— ^we are more interested for such a gallant youth, and 
,the attributes of personal beauty are ascribed to him, 
with rather more propriety, t\\?i^xoJEneas^ now a wi- 
dower, and father of a youth already starting up to 
manhood— -at the same time, there is more gallantry, 
more tenderness^ and delicacy pf sentiment, in yaton,"-* 
' jinchhes is a good sort of old man, near his dotage, 
and equally infirm in body and mind, full of omens, 

traditions, and pi-ophecies lulus is a giddy foolish 

>boy, showing little worthy gf the destined founder of 
a most tilustrious race— 'there seems, too, to be some 
sort of inconsistency, in the descriptions given of him, 

L 2 in 
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M different parts of the J?iia</.— <— Id the first book» 
Ctt^ assumes the form of luiut, who is borne away* 
,in the arms of Fetuis^'fotam grenuo dta tolUt in 4Utas 
JdoTuf lucos. — The gody in the dissembled form of the 
Tr^am boy, is so small and childish in appearance, that 
the Queen takes him in her arms, and caresses hiia in 
her bosom, like an in&nt-*— -/^^fmmmi fitiit Imc, octtBi, 
bsc feetQre Mo hsreif et mierdum grmio favit.^^ln sob* 
sequent books, he is represented as a grown la d ■ ■ h (g 
rides out with the hunters to thexhace, and manages a 
spirited courser— m^Jitf m wUSiw acri gauda equo^ aQ4 
wishes to encounter the forming wild hoar-^jamgue b$^ 
€urtu jam frOmt iUos^ tpimumUm^ darificora m£er m' 
griia votu cfiat afrum.'^ln the fifth book, he appears <^ 
horseback, ;at the head of a band of youths, in the pa- 
geant, from which the Lfuus Tr^amts is supposed to 
have been deduced.— /!&/ jicbates^ the chief confidant 
ofMtt^tf said faithful friend, is like the confidants iq 
most modern plays, but a trifling and insipid personage. 
Other friends of the hero have still less character and 
consequence assigned to tbem^^arUmque Gyan» fortem^ 
qw Qloanibum. — Lavkua is perfectly without mannersf 
character, and importance, or even voice, in the actioo 
. — ^her mother jimata is more interesting and animated, 
but the interest excited by her feelings "and exertions, 
4ow6 from compassion lor an afflicted mother, who sees 
titer beloved daughter torn from a native prince, young, 
amiable, and illustrious, the beloved^objectof hervows 
find affections, and consigned by fenaticism to a needy 
wanderer, a foreign adventurer. — This interest is in op* 
position to the interest of^tteatf and the wishes of the 
poet, and has an unfavourable effect on the pathos of 
the story. A similar observation may be made, with 
respect to the character of Tumui. The portntt of 
Turnu4 ih in 9m6 measure^ imiuted fipom that df 
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Aehiihsf impiger iracundusi but we are disposed to make 
great allowarices for his youth, aod disappointments of 
tf tender passion-— wounded as he is at once, in two of 
the tenderest points, to a gallant and gene/ous mind, 
his love atfd his ambition, by a foreign interloper, we 
are disposed to pardon his violence, and sympathize in 
fits resentments.-— We find him the most amiable and 
imfortunate personage io the whole ^ we participate in 
his agitation, and weep over his fzW.^^CamUla is a beau- ^ 
tiful and graceful figure, but she is manifestly sketched 
Ottt, from that of Jfia/ant^ti in ancient story.— 'The cha- 
mctcrs and ardent friendship otNisui and Euryalut^ are 
dmnently beautiful^^their friendship is exclusively the 
thoiight of Virpl^i^t episode of their n6c(umal sortie 
from the camp, seems to be imitated from the adven- 
jEUrt ^ Ufyssu and DkmeJe^ in Homer.^^Tht characters 
•f PMu and Evander are well conceived* and happily 
opposed to those of Lausm and Mmetuiwt who join 
Vurmii* Bat» Me%enHus is evidently copied from. the 
portraits, in the Grecian drama» of the fiery, the over- 
bearing, and impious Cafaneur^ heightened by some 
sentiments, taken from the speeches of the boastive and 
profane Idai^ in AfoUomut RboSus* 
' The Greek poet has, in a narrow compass, exhibited 
a great variety of characters, strong^ nmrked, and judi^ 
ciottsly discriminated. Some are happily contrasted, 
sis the aged Polymo^ with the young and tender Hyf* 
f^i e and the pious and gallant ^Aft^/ and Idmon^ 
with the arrogant apd irreligious /J^x.— — In others 
the poet shows resemblance, accompanied by a per* 
feet and clear distinctness.— i£«f^/ and Amyau^ for 
instante, resemble each other, in many particulars'— 
acrength, power, pride, personal prowess, savage fero« 
city, and inhospitality, towards strangers. Yet, the 
CoklM4M prince is distinguished, by the superior taste 

and 
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and splendour in which he lives, by the doniestic cir« 
Ciimstances of his court, by a superior degree of refine- 
ment, a deliberation in his cruelty, an artifice and dis- 
simulation in his expressions, and the superior motives 
of policy, that prompt, and, in some measure, justify 
his antipathy to strangers. — -The character of Orpheus 
is beautifully conceived, and finely delineated. The 
circumstance of an Inspired bard, accompanied by a 
band of heroic adventurers, supporting their sinking 
courage by animated addresses — and celebrating their 
successful eiSbrts, by songs of victory^ is highly suscep- 
tible of poeticai ornament, as may be seen, both ia 
jifoHoniusy and the poems of Otsian, I have already, 
adverted to the character %A Medui^ at some length; in: 
addition to what I have said, I shall point th$ attentioa 
of the reader y. to that admirable 'passage, where tb.e- 
deep dissimulation and artifice of Medea are contrasted^ 
with the shallow credulity, and simple contrivance, of> 
Msyrtus* — The portrait o^ Hercules is nobly designed—-' 
his superiority to the resi of the adventurers, is^fully,^ 
imprest, and decidedly felt, though his stay among, 
them is so short, which shows great art of writing in- 

the poet. The generous friendship, and blunt in-^ 

dignation of Teiamony ready to suspect, strong, in the 
expressions of his feeling, and easy to be reconciled^* 
are well opposed to the calm forbearance, and pruden*, 

tial reserve, oS jfason- The concurrence oCthe two 

daughters o£ JEetes^ from different motives, in one end*— 
the one, promoting the views oi tYys. ArgonauU^ through 
maternal tenderness — the other,, through the influence 
of love y and their mutual distrust, at the commencement 
of their machinations-— with the artful manner, in which 
tliey endeavour to sound each other, are admirably re- 
presented ^ and show tlie author's knowledge of the hu- 
man heartj and power of pourtraying characters. — The 

representations 
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represeiiutions of the good jflcinous^ and his wife—* 
partfcalarlyy the amiable benevolcDce, and soft coropas« 
sion, of the latter, mixed with female artifice^ and the 
spirit of intrigue, are beautiful pictures.-^The youthful 
spirit, and generous indignation, of PoUux stepping for- 
ward to chastise the brutal insults of the savage Amycus^ 
And the noble disregard of life, and determined 
gallantry, with which Ptleut offers himself, to cer<* 
tain dcstructiony in the fatal combat, are glowing pic* 
tures, equal to any thi»g.ui J^^om^r.— ^I shall c<mclude 
this part of my essayj wUb the observation oi Pope-^ 
^* The characters of Firgil arc far from striking usr in 
tfads ^pen manner f they lie, in a great degree, hidden 
and umiistinguished, and where they are marked most 
" evidently, affect us not in proportion to those of 
**^omer» His characters ^f valour are much alike ; 
*^ even that of Tumus seems no way peculiar, but as it 
*' is in a different degree; and we see nothing, that dif- 
** fierences the courage of Mnestbeut from that of ^^- 
^ goHuj Cloanthust and the resu'' 

In majesty of style, and dignity of manner, Virgil 
•lands unequalled, among poets ancient and modern. 
In greatness of conception, grandeur, pomp of images, 
and sublimity of sentiment, jfpolhniui is by no means 
inferior to him.--*— The gods, looking down from 
Heaven, in admiration of the ship Argo^ and her heroic 
crew — the mi^estic spectre oiGlaucuSf rising from the 
deep—the appearance of Cybele^ on mount DindymtU"^ 
the character oi Hercules— ^\h^ combat of Amyctu and 
Pollux — the dreadful passage of the Argonauis, through 
the justling rocks — the incantations of Joion^ followed 
by the awfiil presence of Brimo Hecate ^^^ description' 
of the labours of Jajon^ of the fiery buUis, and tne armed 
men springing up from the furrows — the dreadful ap- 
pearance of the serpent, that guarded the wonderful 

fleece> 
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iieece» and the treroendous sound of his hissing'— -•-^he 
appearance of Thetis^ and her sister nymphs, to exui- 
cate the vessel from the rocks— »*— the fearful darkness^ 
that overwhelmed the Argonauts^ and jlf^llo shining 

forth in glory, to disperse It ^the adventures of the 

^rgfmauts in Lybm — the destruction of 7fl/«/.-^These 
may be selected* as some of the roost sublime and ma- 
jestic passages, in the Argonauticty in point of concept 
ticto, imagery, and description. It \i to be questionedy 
lurhether the JEndd furnishes, an equal number of great 
and original passages.— --Among the noble passages in 
Firgilf we may note the magnificent description of a 
stprm, in the firit book, and the appearance afNefiimep 
to quell the fiiry of the winds— the very beautifid pas* 
sage, in the same book, which represents JEmaSi and 
his companion, proceeding to Carthage^ s)irouded in a 
fnist, cannot boast the merit of originality, since it is 
manifestly imitated, from the passage of jifolkmus^ 
where Jaion is conducted, in like manner, to the capi- 
tal of the Colchians* — the tragical death of iwiocdmr, and 
his children—- the awful picture of all the hostile •deities, 
actively employed in the destrucuon of Troy— -the de^ 
scription of Pyrthwf the death of Priamf and the flight 
of JEneas-^^o^ jichamemtlet^ yet, perhaps, in his picture 
of the miserable plight, of that unhappy man, the poet 
had in view the sufferings of.Phimw in the jfrgonautici. 
- — In^oint of sublimity and grandeur, the whole sixth 
book may be singled out, as exhibiting the strongest 
proofs of Firgil*! excellence, in that department — ^the 
appearance and demeanour of the 5ify/— the descent of 
JEneas to the infernal realms— the description of the 
nether regions— the abodes of the wicked, and the 
pious.— —-The greatest part of the seventh book is un- 

* The original idea is suggested by Homer. 

commonly 
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eoRHkioalf svUime— -the direful apparition of the fury 
J^eOo^ Jiet ^rting Ker snake into the bosom oiAmata^ 
Efer inflaming the soul of 7irni«f, has ever been consi- 
dered, as one of the noblest efforts , of the genius of 
VirgU* ' It is mentidned as such by JuvemJi when, 
speaking <^ V^fgiii he says— -5f Vtrgilia tolenAtU detaet 
ho^kwm cadermt ammu a erimhu Hydri^^-iurda nil ge» 
iM^m grave BucmU'^-'quaRt Rtitulam confundat Erinnys* 
If VirgU had wanted the luxuries and indulgencies of 
life, his poetical spirit would have failed. ■ T hat is a 
passage of resplendent and glorious sublimity, in which 
Altcta is represented as taking her station', and madden- 
ing the general mind, with the Tartarean sound of her 
infernal ho#n, Tartarea 'tromba^ as the liahan poet calls 
'^^comuque recurvo Tartaream iniendit «o<r#w.— «— Yet, 
Vtrgil is here indebted, for his idea of the dreadful and 
appalKng sound of the infernal trump; and, particu- 
larly, for tlie beautiful and tender circumstance, of the 
tnother clasping her infant to her bosom ; to the noble 
description given by JfollonhtSf of the serpent 'which 
guarded the fleece, and of the consternation diffused by 
the horrid noise of, his hissing (see Argonautlcs^ B. lY. 
V. 127.*) — et trepida matres pretserunt ad uhera natoe.'^^ 
The combat oi Hercules artd Cad^t^ in the eighth book, 
is panic\ilarly sublime ; and the character of ^visrif^^r, 
digniBed in poverty, and rising superior to wealth and 
power, is nobly supported-*- i?f/ inopes Evandrus hahe- 
bat"''^udef hospes^ eontemnere opes^ it te quoque dtgnutn 
foige. deo. — The unaffected majesty, and rustic state, of 

• Heyne remarks, with some justice, on a comparison^ 
of the two passages-^that there is more probability in 
the description • of Fir^/7, and that such an appalling 
iound is more justly ascri^d to the horn of the fury» 
than to the hiss of the s^l|)em. 

^ L 3 the 
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the Teberable chieftain* are troly fine and beauttlttL-«— ^ 
The remainmg four books of the JEtteid arcf^ io my 
mindy much inferior to those which precede theoiy and 
present few passages, which deserve to be arranged ua? 
der' the head of distinguished greatness and sublimity. 

With the character of majesty in the poetry of yir* 
gil, there is something most amiable and gracefuli a 
miid and composed spirit^ a sedate dignity, and nob^e 
simplicity. His poetical ornaments are of the most 
exquisite kind, and are introduced, with peculiar grace 
and propriety, while nothing is forced, nothing affected. 
How apt and natural are his sentiments ! how happily 
does he avoid the extremes of the meagre and deficient, 
the plethoric and redundant! How have Siatius^ Vak' 
rius Flaccus^ and CkwUan failed, in their attempts to 
emulate Firgil! in his march to this eminence of pro- 
priety and perfection — this delicacy of manner, and re- 
finement of taste ; Virgil was inspired and guided, by 
the example and practice -of the correct and ^elaborate 
poets of the Alexandrine school-^the praise, and merit* 
of the Roman poet, did not so mocb jponsistin the 
powers of original invention, as in the faculty of select- 
ing and transferring to his ow^ use, wit^ aU the facility 
and sagacity of genius, the inventions of others^-— The 
jile'xandrine poets, CalUmacbus^ jSpollonius^ jh-atus^ Ni" 
iandetf ^1^6 TbeocriiuSf must be. considered, as the pa- 
rents, who originated the genius and spirit of a more 
exquisite poetical style and manner, which exhibit a 
high finishing, poHsh, and neatness, in admirable grace, 
and perfection of ornament, united with the utmost sim- 
plicity and purity, the happy result of emulation, learn- 
ing, and elegant society, in an opulent and refined 
court, calling forth the choicest exertions of superior 

talent Thus, they happily succeeded, in tempering 

the swelling pomp of the tn^c writers^ with the mag- 

oificent 
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BificeDt Simplicity y and noble negligence q^ Homer y so 
as to mingle solemnity with elegance, and dignity with 
Beauty. 

f^irgits management of the fine episode of Dido f 
illustrates his manner of imitation. Th'e beauty of the 
episode in jSpolloniuSf had taught the Roman poet how 
the passion of love might be treated of, with effect, and 
ornament; but Virgil (it is said) has in some respects far 
surpast his predecessor — and this he has accomplished, 
as Heyne remarks, by two means — partly, by transfusing 
from the tragic writers into his poem, the gravity and 
atrocity, which they ascribed to the passion of love* — 
partly, by venturing to turn aside from the simplicity, 
and plainness of manners, attributable to the heroic ages, 
and passing to a more ehborate and cultivated form of. 
society, which was susceptible of more of the decorums 
of conduct, the delicacy of sentiment, and refinement 

of passion. Such is the praise of the good Professor, 

If his latter position is founded in fact, it may be ques- 
tioned, whether his praise is just.-~May it not be said, 
that the poet, is guilty of a moral anachronism, a viola- 
tion, of costume, who departs from the manners appro-; 
priate to the age m which his actors are placed, by his- 
torical destination, or the hypothesis of the fable, and, 
ascribes to persons, who are supposed to live, in heroic, 
ages, a greater refinement of sentiment, feeling of de- 
corum, and dignity of manners, than belong to the 

times? In fact, the very subject of the Professor's 

praise may be objected to Virgil ; and he is, perhaps, cen- 
surable, for a disregard of costume, by ascribing to the 
personages of an age, the customs and manners of whicl\ 
are described and ascertained hj Homer i and may be con- 

^ In the fables of Phedra^ ^hyestes^ Egtsiheus^ il/(f- 
dea^ Deianira* 

sidered, 
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•ideredy as chronicled aad recorded, ^ greater decorum 
and propriety, a correctness of sentiment and mannersy 
that are the creatures of modern ages, and a refined 
slate of society; and showing a courtly education, and 
an extensive knowledge of the world, in the heroic 
ages, " But, secondly, the good Professor is not 

founded in his assertion, that Fh^ii has surpassed all 
his predecessors, in dignity t>f manners, and refinement 
of sentiment.— -On the contrary, f^irgtl seems to be 
equalled, if not surpast, in these particulars, by Apollo' 
iiffi/— in particular, yeuon shows more refined sensibi- 
lity, more of gallantry, and the spirit of chivalry. 

Among the principal' perfections of FirpPi poetry, 
we have already noted the clearness of his conceptions, 
his graphical talent, his skill in selecting and combining 
jcircu)hstances, and his luminous display of images, inci- 
dents, and emotions Much of this graphical talent 
dependjf On the excellence of his poetical diction, the 
beauty, the elegance, and majesty of which, are un- 
equalled. We find in him a curious fislicity, the off- 
spring of united genius, to conceive and express hap- 
pily, and taste and industry, to refine and beautify after- 
wards, by repeated touches of patient correctness. In 
this happy combination of thought and expression, con- 
sist th^ elegance and force which may be felt, but can- 
not well be described — the balmy essence of beauty and 
grace, too volatile to be^ transfused, too subtle to be 
fix^d or analysed, by which we are struck, we are 
charmed, we scarce know how. — Hence result the un- 
common charms of picturesque language — ^the thoughts 
that breathe^ and words that bdrn, while an epithet ia 
a complete picture, a single expression, a word, is tan- 
tamount, in force, to a whole sentence. From his super- 
eminence in these perfections, Fit^il becomes an ambor 
most difficult t6 translate or imitate; and the same may 

be 
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be said oi Apottomm. It is next tb impossible to trans- 
fer into another ]an£uage» that exquisite poetical colour* 
ing) those graces which seem to be inimitable hues.-— ^ 
What tints, what art of the painter, can fully imitate 
the delightM carnation of nature, where the pure and 
eloquent blood speaks in the cheek?— Many great and 
illnstrious painters have arisen — the hand only of Tf/i^m 
Could rival nature in this respect. 

Yet, CTcn here, we must,4n great measure, withhold 
from Vtrgtl the palm of originality. — In his diction, as 
well as in his other excellencies, he is very much the 
child of imitation.— It must be owned, however, that, 
in what he has borrowed from preceding poets, he dis- 
plays a taste and judgment, which dlaim a praise nearly 
equal to that of original invention.-— i4[|^i/ofiftt/, the fa- 
vourite poet of Virgi!^ was his great master, in elabo- 
rate correctness, and in picturesque and poetic diction* 

It is said o^ Horner^ in the admirable preface ^Fepe 
— " We acknowledge him the father of poetical die* 
*< tion ; the first, who uught the language of the gods 
^ to men. His expression is like the colouring of some 
'* great master, which discovers itself to l>e laid on 
** boldly, and executed with great rapidity. It is, in- 
** deed, the strongest ^od most glowing imaginable, 
« and touched, with the greatest spirit. — To throw his 
^ language more out of prose. Homer afiected com- 
'* pound epithets. This not' only heightened the dic- 
** tion, but filled the numbers with greater sound and 
^ pomp, and contributed, in some measure, to thicken 
«« the images." — Yet, further to enrich his language, 
to att:un a more poetical diction, and to render his ver- 
ification more musical and sonorous, he availed himself 
of the introduction of different dialects, so that, although 
the predominant was the poetical lamci he borrowed 

from 
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from eaehy all that was most exquisitely grateful to the 
ear, and best adapted to the use of poetry. 
. ^poUomus Rhodius judiciously perceived, that it was 
BOt allowables for every warrior, to wear the armour 
of Achilles — for every archer to bend the bow of Ulyf^ 
jtf/. He felt> that an inferior bard must not venture to 
employ those expedients, or claim those privileges, 
which seemed to belong exclusively to the mighty fa- 
' ther of epic song, and required the. transcendent abili- 
ties of an HomeTf to justify their use by success. He 
saw, that, by attempting such expedients, he should not, 
in the first place, have the merit of originality $ and, in 
the next, that he could not expect to reach Horner^ in 
his peculiar walk; but must be content, to follow him 
— baud passibus dquis; and, at best, acquire the name 
of a feeble and unequal copyist. — He wisely saw, and 
pursued, xhp. path, that yet lay open before him. He 
avoided the hazardous competition with a sovereign , 
who reigned in legitimate and undisputed authority, and 
determined to explore for himself new regions, and new 

possessions. He resolyed to seize the glory, which 

might^ acquired by more exquisite and fanciful inven- 
tions, by more recherche ornaments, more refined sen- 
timents, by superlative grace and beauty of diction, aa 
elaborate and masterly refinement, and sweetness in ver- 
sification. Unequal to Horner^ in the fierce and aspiring. 
£ame of invention, Apollonius^ and his pupil Vtrgil^ pur- 
sued a different course and aim, and acquired an equal- 
degree of fame, but of a difiPerent character and tone.— - 
From a curious felicity of expression, a research through 
all thd stores of language, for what was most clear, ex- 
quisite, expressive, and majestic — for the undescribable 
and incommunicable graces — for the silence that is elo- 
quenty the words that live and glowy the epithets that 

paint 
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paint — the happy arraDgenient of selected words-^th^ 
graceful collocation of harmonious sentences-— the most 
pure and dignified forms of speech, such as were suited 
to the courtly, teamed,, and distinguishing ear. It was 
here, that the strength and skill, the artifice and in- 
dustry, the soul of taste, the consummate mastery in all 
the witchcraft of words, were displayed by these ex- 
quisite writers. 

Virgil found himself precluded, by the genius of the 
Roman language, from the use of various dialects, had 
he been disposed to employ them. He fully compen- 
sated for this want, by the resources of his own taste 
and genius. — ApoUonius was his guide and example, in 
the momentous and laborious task, of perfecting his dic- 
tion, and harmonizing his versification, until the former 
acquired a force and energy; the latter, a pomp and 
sweetness, a grace and expressive appropriateness, un- 
equalled by any poet, ancient or modern, if we except 
JpoUontuSf on whom he formed himself, by a diligent 
and incessant perusal. This unremitting study of the 
Alexandrian poet will appear, not only, by the roulti-. 
tude of passages, which the great Roman has. adopted 
or imitated, but still more by their close resemblance, 
and identification of style and manner, as far as the ge-: 
nius of their respective languages will allow. Virgil 
seems to have transfused into himself the very life-blood 
of ApoUonius, — The departed soul of that poet, seema 
to return, and live, and actuate his Mantuan discipl^ 
and admirer, by a sprt of poetical transmigration. 

Among the kindred excellencies of Virgil and Afol^^ ^ 
hniuSf the praise of versification seems to be peculiarly 
and exclusively their own. All that an par, harmo- 
nized by the finest feelings of nature, and Ynethodized 
and regulated by" study and practice, -can produce, ap- 
pears in their works. I have already observed, that 

our . 
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bur kindred harAs possessed peculiar and similar achran. 
tages of situation^ Which called out, and expanded, in 
a distinguished manner, certain parts or exertions of the 
innate talents, with which they were gifted. Other 
poets may, perhaps, have been as liberally endowed by 
nature, but being less fortunately circumstanced, their 
talents have lain for ever dormant, and died with them, 
unhonoured and unknown, merely for want of propef 
example, cultivation, and encouragement.—— In fkct, 
ApoUomus may be considered, as a sort of middle term, 
a bond of connexion between Homer and Vir^tU in the 
ixse of a more florid and ornate style; of more remote and 
^quisite metaphors, of greater attention in the choice 
of words, greater care, in the constructipn and arrange- 
ment of sentences; but, above all, in the artifices, and 
enchanting craft of versification. An art, in which all 
fhe writers of the Alexandrian school, and especially 
Theocritus and CalUmacbusy* were supereminent. 

Among the judicious artifices, and scientific refine- 
ments, that contribute to the perfection of versification, 
in Vtr^l and ApoUomut^ the reader will observe, that 
they have directed their attention, with uncommon soli- 
citude, to the pursuit of three principal objects. Ob- 
jects, which they are enabled effectually to obtain,' by a 
consummate knowledge of language, under the direction 
of a learned and judicious ear.-— The selection and em- 
ployment of smooth and melodious, and nobly- sounding 
words, that facilitate the work of harmonious and ma- 
jestic Versification-*the judicious use of the cesura, and 
the artful introduction of the second pause^and cesura 
ii— the endeavour to make the sound an echo to the 
sense. 



* Among the many instances of this excellence, in 
CalSmacbWf are his verses oo the eraptions oiAStna. 



The 
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. Firtty as to the selection of harmoDious and poetical 
wordsy that is to say, of words» which in themselves» and 
singly taken, give a, noble and grateful sound, run easily 
into versification, and form musical lines. — This requires 
a completi^ knowledge; of the wealth and resources, the 
powers and varieties of language, regulated by a critical 
ear; qualities, which ^foiloniui and Virgil eminently 
possessed.— The words, which offer themsclyes to the 
(choice pf the poet, are polysyllables ; since, by the u8« 
of them, there is greater opportunity given to vary the 
pause, and employ that artful cesura, on which we shall 
touch hereafter. Monosyllable words seldom are so 
smooth in themselves* as the syllables, which form part 
of polysyllables, the latter usually have a smoother, and 
also a nobler soundt than an equal nun^ber of letters and 
syllables disposed into monosyllables— 'besides, even the 
smoothest monosyllables, disposed in a line wholly com- 
posed of such words, will produce a repetition of hiatus, 
a succession of pauses, like -so many stepping stones, 
unavoidably introduced, notwithstanding the utmost care 
of the author, and the reader or reciter. To accomplish 
this selection, and place at the disposal of the poet, a due 
number of melodious and high-s6unding words, fit for 
the purposes of harmony, and . falling readily into the 
ranks of versification, engaged much of the care of the 
Alexandrine writers. Two expedients were adopted by 
them, for this purpose — the frequent and free, use, and 
even accumulation of epithets — and the copious intro- 
duction of the appellations of divine personages, and 
the proper names of persons and places. The latter 
device was much forwarded, by their learning, and the 
intimate knowledge of genealogy, and the details of fa- 
'bulous history and mythology. Firgil has closely fol- 
lowed the example of these writers, in the abundant 
use of epithets, and proper names, which he has em- 
ployed 
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ployed with the happiest effect, and the utmost adran- 
tage to his versification. ApoHonrus was not the first, 

who availed himself of this resource we find CW/i- 

machui is very fond of introducing a long collection of 

sounding names the practice might have been first 

suggested to him, by a perusal of the Or^lc hymns* 
but, I am persuaded, that he was induced to persevere 
in it, by bis perceiving it to be so productive of harmo- 
nious versification. In this practice, he and Ih^ imita- 
tors have been followed by many of the^ nM>derft poets, 
who have succeeded best in the province of versiHca- 
tion. For specimens of tiie accumulation of epitbcs^ 
we may turn to any of the Orphic hymns at random* 

** Ko^^ote^odw^, ov^xJa^ ^rv^ti^fAt xt;xAoiX*Klf 

So in Callimachiu we have~— 

" n^^ xat nv AixIoMoy atur^fAU i}e Atiutior*-* 
** flyvyiov KotTimai >sx'^^o]^ Avi^anjc^ 

** I^atoK ei* o^s^af rale H>jBitta% Jlufax^m 

Mlionf who studied the Akxandrim poetSj with much 
diligence, never expatiates with more delight, than 

when 
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when he gats into ««traio of this kind, where ancieof*^ 
mythology sup[Jies hirot, with a number of smooth and 
souticling epithets, or proper Mmes.— — As— 

** Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
** Assyrian damsels, to lament his fate, 
** In_ amorous ditties, all a summer's day; 
** While smooth JJonU, frvm his native rock, 
*' Ran purple to the sea, supposM with blood 
" Oif 7hammu% yearly wounded. "^ 

Again—— 

— r- ** Where qU Cham^ 
'* Whom Gentiles Amman call, and Lyhian Jovt 
** Hid Amabheat and her florid son, 
** Young BacchuSi from his stepdame Jihea^t eye/*— 

** In Vallomhrosa^ where th' Etrurian shades 
•* High over-arch'd embower."—- 

*• When Charlemagne^ with all his peerage, fell. 

— " By Fontarabiaf 
" Morocco f or Damasco^ or Trebisond.** 

'Aienside, who studied the ancients, and imitated them 
almost to pedantry, and has versified, with uncommon 
ease and smoothness, pursues the example of the AleX' 
andrine school, in the abundant use Of epithets, and 
proper names of persons. In doing this, Milton and he 
were not merely guided, by a blind devotion to their 
classic models — they perceived, that proper names, iind 
personal epithets, are usually polysyllables, being ile- 
ri^ed from a combination of qualities ; and, that in ge« 
neral, they are also smoother than other words. We 
^ have many examples, in the Hymn to the Naxades^ of 
Akenside^ which is versified with a most refined and stu- 
dious attention to harmony. 

«• Then 
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" Then social reignM 



** The kindred powers— TV/i&yj and reverend Op, 
" And spotless Festa,** 

■ ■ ■ " yfrithtia fair 

^ And tuneful Agamfpe^ that aweet name 
*' Bimdu^iat the soft family, which dwelt 
** With Syrian Dafbnet and the honour'd tribes 
« BeWd of Psan.'' 

■■ " Amahhea pours 
«« W^-]dea8'd, the wealth of that' ^mmoffum horn." 

■ ** Fragrant islet 
•• Nyt^an or Atlantic.^* 

" O'er the Bmik vale, 

•* Or thro* the tow*rs of Mempbu^ and the palms, 
*• By sacred Ganges waterM.*' 

■ " With the buxom fleece 
^ Of fen^it Artconiumf while she clothes 
** Sarmailan kings/* 

In Plrgil we find innumerable instances, of the same 
management as— 

■ " JtaUam fato profugus 
^KLavinaque venit.** 

■■ ** Tyni tenuere coloni 
«* Carthago^ /taUam contra Tthermaque longe.'^ 

** Judicium Paridis spretasqae injuria fornfiae, 

** Et genus invisum, et rapti Ganymedu honores.** 

^* Una Enrusquet Notusque- ruunt, creberque procellis 
« A/ricuj.'' 

** Lycbi fidumque yehebat Orontem.** i 

"Jam 
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" Jam fortis Achats / 

** Et qui vectus Mm^ et qua grandaevus 
« A/ethes.'' 

** Cymtohoe nmul et Trittm ^ixus acuto.*'— 

'* Aut Ct^yn aut celsis in puppibiis arma CM.**"^. 

** TstsiLyct, fortemque Gyan^ fortemque Cloatuiumy* 

" Cana Ftdu^^t Fetta^ Remo cum fratrc ^mrimu*** ' 

** Cum domus Assaraci PtUam clarasque Myamoi.^* 

** Atridasi Prtatmrnque^ et sxvum ambobus 
<« AchWem.'* 

^* Qualis in EuroU ripis, aut per jpga Cyntht 
" Exercet Diana chorot^^^^ 

** Ducit Amazonutum lunatis agmina pdtis 
" PentheiUea furens.**— 

** Ant€zSergejtumqiit,yidtt fortemque C/oon/iMW."-— 

*' AreturuMf pluviasque/i^ii^, gemioosque TWoim//' 

'' HticDohpum manus, heic sxvus tendebat^cri^Zfi.'^ 

•• Quos neque TySdes^ neo- Lariuaui Adnlki*^*"^ 

' ** Tiiandrus Stlen^lusqw duces, et dims Ufyiset 
'* Demissum lapsi per fufieiki Athamasfue^ Thoatfuep 
*^ Peleideique Ncoptokmaif primuoque Maehaon 
** Et MenelauSi et ipse doli fabricator Efitu.*' 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations— the reader 
will see» in this large collection of lines, taken indiscri- 
minately from two or three books only out of Plrgil, 
that epithets and proper names, among the Greeh espe- 
eially, are almost always polysyllaUeSi and invariably 
sibooth— that Ftrgil was very fond of introducing theipf 
and showed his judgment in so doing, since the lin^s, 
which are whoUyi or in great measurci composed of 

theniy 
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would tndace, the ancient musicians devised two escpe- 
dientsy the intermixture of different feet^ and another, 
which was still more ingenious and exquisite, the gteatest 
imaginable variety in the disposition of the ^tause, and 
the management of the Cmsura^*^ as it is called l^ gram* 
marians ; by which is meant, such a selection 0f divi* 
sfon of the verse, as, after a foot is completed, ends in 
a succeeding syllable, and shuts in the voice, and give^, 
as it were, a breathing space. This pause most usually 
takes place, after the second or third foot is completed; 
but it sometimes is placed after die second, or the 
fourth. The use of the cesura invariably occurs, in 
every hexameter verse, and in the variation of it^ so 
that .the ear shall not be palled with a repetition of simi- 
lar sounds, much of the art of versification consists^^ 
from thence the happiest effect results.— In addition to 
the cesura, it hasAhe happiest effect imaginable, when, 
in scanning the line, all the feet are found to run into 
each other, and thus to be so mutually linked together, 
that the whole line forms, as it were, a chain, where 
every intermediate part is inserted into that which pre* 
cedes, and that which follows— whereas, no structure 
of hexameter verse is so bad, as that where all the feet 
stand separate and independent of each other; indeed, 
such is the force and beauty of the cesura, that a ver^e 
can hardly be considered, as legitimate without it.«»From 
what has been said, the reader will perceive the impor- 
tance, of employing po]5rsynable words in poetical com- 
position ; how much it contributes, not only to facilitate 
the observation and proper disposition of the cesui^ 
but, also, in addition, to |>romote the graceful enchain- 



* The cesura has place in every language, and in the 
learned languages, in every kind of metre, the anapaestic 
excepted, and verses of that sort. 

ment 
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roentf or mutual implication of the feet. -In a v^sCi 
wholly. composed of mouosyllables, it is self-evident* 
that tHere can be no cesura* and, of course, that such 
« verse' can scarcely be admitted in correct composition^ 
As the harmony of verse is consideiably assisted, by va- 
sytng the ftuae, so the vene is damaged, by the Aise of 
low^d £Mhle words^ and ttoaosyilabks inost irciifueatly 
are sucli. 

** -Tep low words oft ct«ep in one duU line."*' * 

DrydenphstTveSf a line of monosyllables is always harsh. 
This implication of the feet, one with another, pro- . 
4itGeiit of course ]a second pause, or cesura, falling ^lear 
^thecloie of the line, which gives an iacoaceivable grace 
iftod •weetiQSsto the versification. The force and effect 
of this must strike the ear of ev«ry judicious reader* H^ 
will pterceivcp io reading over a number of Greet or 
,Liiim jieHametors, iJtat those are the most perfect and 
jive^ sounding lin^s, where the second cesura occurs. 
^Aod he will perceive, also, by recurriog to JpoUoni^t 
iMd JTirgUf that a great proportion of their lines are of 
•this description; a .proof of their attention to harmct- 
nious versi^catioa*——— Every page affords instances of 
this; and it will appear, that the lines which exhibit the 
double cesura, are, uniformly, the most flowiqg and 
melodious. — Aa, for example*^ 

** Tu9^o- xt/JbcA»fC9>f wc6^t^f4M^ AtoXt^^^*- 

* See Dr« Johnsm^e excellent essay on versification, 
in the Ramblers. 

VOL. HI* M ^* Zift?; 
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*' Molu viri virtus aBimo multusq; recursat^ 

** Verlnque nee placidam membris dat cura quietem/^ 

** Credo ^qiudeniy nee vana fides g^toiis«S8e deorum 
** Si non pertaesum Thakmi taDdaeque fuisset."^^ 

**, Sola he perpetna, moerens carpere javenti 
** Legiferae Ceren^ Pbmboque^ patriqae Lym-^ 
*' Talibtts orantem dictis ansque tenentem 
** Enumerare vales nunquam regina negabo.'' 

The reader will also observe, that, by way of varybg 
die pause, and giving greater compass to the modulatioDf 
lines of dib description, are intermixed with those which 
have 1>ut one cesura; aad this is not done at random, or 
carelessly, but, with an exquisite attention to (be gene- 
ral effect, in the production of harmony. In addition 
to this artifice of verifications, we learn, from the pre- 
cepts o£Dionjiiiis o£ HalkamaHUi^ of CicerOi and J^icm- 
tiSan, how exact ^e ancients were, in the choice and 
disposition t>f words, to consult harmony, and gratify 
the refined ear, by the succession and intermixture of 
different vowels, and the more frequent recurrence of 
such as give a kW and more lofty sound. The inspec- 
tion^ of a few pages oi^poUoniut and P^gi/, will demon, 
strate how critical zod attentive they were, in this par- 
ticular; so as to guard against all cacophony, by a se- 
dulous choice, and judicious arrangement of words.— — 
And that the syllables themselves are so chosen, as 
to flow smoothly into each other, by a proportionate 
mixture of vowels and consonants, and by tempering 
the mute consonants with liquids and semivowels.''*^ 






* See "Dr.JobfUQn^s observatioas^on versification, in 
the RamUer^ Yei» 
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Yet* VtrgU will sometimes, on principle, Tiolate sJl 
the common received rules of correct versification, in 
order to attain a particular beauty, or to excite a parti- 
cular idea— -thus, to give an idea of the sudden fall of 
the ox, with stalling sound, he closes the line, in s^n 
unusual manner, with a monosyllable — Precumbit hum 
tos.'^SOf to express the burst of a pack of dogs — OJora 
cmuM vu and the sudden falliiig of the shades of 
nigh^— /^erf^ftir mterea tmhuU'et ruii oeeano iiojr.— -There 
is nothing in the. art of versifying,* (says Dr. Jobmam^ 
most of whose criticisms are highly instructive and just,) 
^ much exposed to the power of the imagination, as 
the accommodation of the sound to the sense, or the 
representation of particular images, by the flow of the 
verse, in which they are expressed.— ^<0fn^r, the father 
of all poetical beauty, has been celebrated by Dianysiut 
o£ Halicarnas/usf as the poet, who exhibited the greatest 
variety of sound.— There are, says he, innumerable pas- 
sages, in which length of time, bulk of bqdy, extremity 
of passion, stiHness of repose-»or brevity, speed, and 
eagerness, are evidently marked out, by the sound of 
the syllables.— The learned critic instances the verses 
where the blind Polyphemus is represented, as groping 
out the -entrance of his cave.— It is not to be- doubtedf 
continues this great critic, that Virgilf who wrote 
amidst the light of criticisno> and owed much of his 
Success to art and labour, endeavoured, among other 
excellencies, to exhibit this similitude ; nor has he been 
less happy in this than in other graces of versificatioa» 
. — The same mav be said, with equal tn»th, oijipoUomui 
Rhodittt* — Tt^e resemblance of poetical numbers, to the 
sntject Uiey describe, is either general or particular, 
says Dr. yo^^Mos.— -The flow or structure ot a whole 



^ 



* See the papers on versificatioTi> in the SUmhlei^. bj 
Xh»JohfUQn», M a passage 
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passage—- *the cadence and>i]armcifly*of a siogle ^erse— 
or the sound of some en)|>batic and descriptive word-^ 
of which there are many in every language-^ snch as 
rtfizemf mormumrif pnthurtvutn^ knossem^ in Greek"^'^ 
murmur f su^rrusf haiiiSf halatus^ ululaHu^ •tn Laiitt--^^ 
to kissy to hiss, baw}, jar, scratch, grating, harsh, in 
EngTuh. But the use of words of this kind is gene-^ 
rally involuntary, and independant of the art of the 
poet; it shows More skill by the flow of the versifica- 
tioo» the- disposition of die .pauses, the arrangement of 
whole lines ^Ukd sentences, to ^express the rapt, hurned« 
and |Arecipitate<— «— the slow and soletnii'^^-^the mtflan- 
>:holy or mystic— -the soft and voluptuous— -^the heavy 
'Und labouring-^and even, by choice, sometimes to admit 
the harsh and grating, according to the ever varying 
spirit of the subject roatter-^thus, to express the soimd 
of an arrow ^ying, Vtrgtl has a line of unusual harsh- 
ness—*^— 

'* Fiigit horrendum stridens elapsa sagitu." 

To express the confusion and bewildered stare ofSmoui 
he has a line «f unusual constniction, where ^open ^ow- 
eb meet, and a spondee occurs, in the fifth places and 
the expression is pleonastic. 

** Consutit, atque o^sulis Phrygta agmina ciicum- 
V spexit," 

There is a noble passage vn Callmashus^ Jiymo to Dh- 
stui^ verse 54, et lequenies^ where the poet describes 
the Cyelifs at work, in 'the caverns of mount JBtna^ 
and' the verses, both by« selection of apt words, and 
correspondent flow of the 4iDes, happily express the al- 
, ternate sound of the vast hammers on the anrils, and 
'^ Ae -rebellowing of the crater, and ^e contiguous shores 

nf ShifymA Jiafy* There can be no doubt> then, that 



\ 
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ApoUtrntu and VtrgU aimed at this excellence. — We 
find, that when they wish to excite the ideas of super* 
oatnral beauty, and celestial grace, the lines are la* 
boured inttf an extraordinary degree of harmony.-—^ 
Thus, Book I. 1. 221, we find the description oS Calais 
and Zr/^Xf the winged pair- — '— 

'* X^fmcuq ^oXft^0^9-i ^oLvyta^ «/<t^« m Mnro«( 

Soy again, speaking of the beauty of ^astn^ v. 774. 

** B«}^' i/ACJfeei cr^li A(t; (fuuw ust^^'i«f<^ 
** Km ^pm NVANOM k* «i^ <Pyi^J« 9l^7ll 

Ag^iay Book IIL.y. 443. 

yirgih to express a similar- subject, elaborates his num- 
bers with singular Harmony. 

<' Os humerosque deo similis: .namque ipsa decoram 
*<^ Cdsarlem nato genetrix, lumenque juventae 
** Purpureum, et Is^tos oculis adflarat honores." 

Book I. y. 589. 

, ** Quails ubi hibernam Lyciamf Xanthique fluenta 
*< Deserit, zc Delum matemam ip?isit Ap^ 
^ Instauratque choros mixtique altaria circum 
' ^ Crctuque% flry^^cs^ue feemunt, pictique Agaibyrtu 

**Ipsc 
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*' Ipse jugis dynthi graditar, mollique fluentiem 
'* Fronde premit crinem fiageiis« atque implicat auro'. 

Book IV. y. 1439 etsequeatesm 

jfpoliomtts his exprest the harmony of the strains of 
' OrfheuSi and their effect, in lines of such sweetness, as 
eyidently show design and poetical artifice.— Book I. 
▼i 569. 

We see here the skilful combination of vowels and 
liquids. — So, where Medem is described, as putting the 
wakeful dragon to sleep. » 

BoBark^ \% xvxf4^»^ eaiM^fim (pa^fAeix* aoiiixti 
Penh luti' o(p^a>iiAMP vt^TAf/jpi mj^it^ o^fi 

<« Oft^jbtaxtf vwito» c/9«;^.''.— Book IV. T. 157* 

The tranquillity of the scene, and the seductive influence, 
as the Argonauts pass the isle of the SlretUf are described 
in verses, that flow with a certain corresponding languid 
sweetness. 

** N)ja^* iXfit^otv^ etnfd,^ pt^tp ut^a ik m^v 

** Tjjxc^oyi SitFt/^tftf-aiy aTm^'iyio^ ^* et^a km toc^ 
"- ^' If^a» IX rofJMrm ovu Tut^toi* ot^* ave vij^ 

.Book IV. V. 891. 

How different is the cadence of the lines, which express 
the quick and sounding strains which Orpheus employed 
as a preservative! — Sec the lines that follow 
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How expressive of plaintive melody are these lines of 
yir^ll! — Georgsc, Book IV. v. 474* 






A 



** Ipsa cava solans segrum testudiDe amorem» 
*' Te dulcis conjux, te solo in litore secuin> 
** Te veniente die» te decedente canebat." 

How well do the repetitions accord, with the reiteratejd 
strains of the rooumful bard!*— —The song oflopas^ 
which was of a difiereot character, is mentioned in. lines 
of a different cadence* — JEneid^ Book I. y. 740. 

I •* Cithard crinhus Jopas 

^iPersonat aurata docuit quae maximus Athu- 
^ Hie canit errantem lanam solisque labores ; 
^ Unde hominum genus^ et pecudes, unde imber et 

ignes; 
*^ Arcturum, pluviasque^ad^x^geminosqueTrfWx; 
^ Quid tantum oceano properent setingere soles , 
** Hibemtf vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet." . 

. Here the measure is bold, swellings and sonorous; such 
as was the descant of the Tyrian minstfcL 

Again, to express the bewildered stare of astooiA* 
ment,. and confusion of ^mon, standing and gaping 
around on the croud of Trcjant^ he introduces what is 
considered ast in general, destructive of harmony, and 
incompatible with good versification, a pause in the very 
close of tht line* He also -resorts to another unusual 
expedient, by eipploying a spondee in the fifth, as well 

as ia the sixth place of the line.— -i£/ifi</, B. II. v. 68. 

» 

" Consutit atque ocxH&PbrygiajIgmitta- drcumspexit" 

The 
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The hiatus, also, in the words Phrygia Affmnat is ob- 
servable, as adding to the expressive effect of this admi- 
rable verse. And, I am persuaded, no impartial reader 
can suppose, that all these circumstances of departure, 
from the received mode of versiiication* are merely for- 
tuitous. 

If we now proceed to compare Flrgil and ApoHouiusf 
with respect to language and diction, we shall find there 
a resemblance equally strong. The same curious feli- 
city, and elegant choice of words, which steers a happy 
medium, in avoiding at once colloquial and prosaic 
phrases and expressions, and those which are bombastic 
and pedantic. They have shown an exquisite know- 
ledge of their respective languages, their powers, and 
capabilities. They have wielded, with equal mastery, 
in their immortal works, the poetical instruments which 
were put into their hands. They were able fo penetrate 
to the hidden wealth of the Greeh and Roman tongues; 
to search for it, in the rich mines of the learned writers, 
who had preceded them, and to mould and fashion the 
ore into the best forms, for the embellishment of their 
poems. Their poetical art and skill, with respect to 
phrase, construction, and single words, were exerted 
for two purposes — the attainment of superior harmohjr* 
and musical expression, in versification; and the im- 
^vement of poetical dictipn, the attaioawnt of a cer- 
ijun noblepess, and unaffected ekvatioo ; a certain gm* 
, phical distinctness, a pi<:turesque precision of a]qK>site 
epithet and nomenclature, in speaking of external 
things, and the objects of sense; together with a more 
forcihlCf pointed, and heart-felt expression, of senti- 
ments and passions. In this they have succeeded, be* 
yond all degree and probability of competition,, from 
poets, either ancient or modern* A full discussion of 

this 
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tbis braadi oTcompirisoo* wpuld neceisarily Icfad to a 
minute examination, of the phraseology and diction of 
ApMmiuiRbaAus and t^irgih This is a subject, whlch^ 
in itself. Would require a volume*- and hi^Iy instruc- 
tive and interesting ; and a most acceptable present, to 
the literary world, would such -a volume prove, from 
the pen of a critic adequate to the task. Such an un- 
dertaking would give an intimate knowledge, a complete 
mastery of the Greek and Roman languages ; and a per- 
fect and familiar acquaintance, with the productions of 
the two admirable poets of whom I speak. 'Many of 
thQ most important secrets of composition would be re- 
vealed,' in the progress of such a work. — Maiiy of the 
most delicate and fugitive graces of composition, would 
be caught and fixed. I am far) very far, indeed, from 
possessing the requisite information, and learning, had 
I the leisure requisite for such onatten^t^^the ta^ is 
worthy of the eroditioa of an accomplished scholar, like 
Dr* Parr. I proceed to remark some few of the many 
expedients, which were employed by 'these consummate 
roasters in their art, to raise their language above con>- 
mon speech^ to render it more expressive, more for- 
cible, more pictaresque. The first expedient, emplbyed 
by them, consists io the happy contrivance, and fre- 
quent ttscj of epithets— which furnished them with a 
choice of noble and well-souadfbg wordst gave a poeti- 
cal richness, a state and majesty to their language, and 
enabled them to produce the picturesque in a high de- 
gree. Among other similarities^ in the artifice of their 
eomposition, the reader wiU observe, the fr;equent re- 
dtiplication, or accumulation, of two epithets in the 
same line. This practice^ under the management of 
unskilful and ii^udicious Writers, would produce a florid 
and iplethotic luxuriance. By ^e poets before us, it is 

MJ so 
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SO judiciously employed, that it is productire neither of 
weakness oor redundancy. 

** Muoit^ KoMn^u 0^mm ik *^ AtMUf— > 

" Dives opum studiisque asperrima belli— 

*' Populum late regem belloque^superbum— 

*' Summa placidum caput extulit unda — 

** ScylUam rabiem, penitusque sonantes. 

** Classem in convexo nemorum sub rupe cavata, 

•* Ambrosiflcque divinum vertice odorem— 

•• Modis attoUens pallida miris." 

I 
/ 

Another means of elerating their language, and re- 
moving it from the tame familiarity of colloquial use, is 
the employment of adjectives in a substantive sense, and 
applying substantives as epithets.--— Use of adjective to 
signify substantively both the substratum and its attri- 
bute*— —as, vaSlct ilaaibi^M ;i^aAxft;f^»-«SfMM rif ^v^ »oC 

HOfAi^u ^rcuoi atfTtfp— -Kw^if— ffifiev aSa»«ro»^ft»— 'i^orov 

^xuKov (a wicked devil) — SuXtHi^i, fenuna* ■ p ukhrum 

mori luccurrit in armis* IgnaHit locipoiHm et formiSne 

captoi stermmat^'^muau vtdnt stoma i caUcolmy for 

deities.— The patronymic used as a substantive— Tjrn- 

^daridii factes inviia Z^or^^.— — £xo7M}» oft^, tfecultm 

montUj pro monte aerio-^woL^v^ lA^, wgo HeBe^ ' 

'{i)M a»aMt}i, y<yi)i regi^--v»^» mt^n ^^ixMif, populum laU 

regem. 

l*hi^ is done, for the most part, by turning the noun 
adjective into a substantive, denodng the accident or 
quality positively, and making it govern, in the genitive 
case, the substantive, which denotes the substratum, or 

subject 
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snliject matter.-^-«-Or, agaiiiy this practice may be re- 
verscfdy and the ooun substantirey denoting attribate,' 
quality, origin^ proprietorship, is converted into an ad« 
jecdve of corresponding dumber, which is made to agree 
with the noun, denoting the substratum, or subject mat- 
ter. And this is th% more frequently practised, parti- 
cularly with AfMoniui ; and it has generally the advan- 
tage, of increasing the number of ^Uables, in one of 
the words, and is thus subservient to the harmony and 
facility of versification. Thus, too, circumlocution 
is often avoided—— ^a^c/ak woXttjo;^^*— ;gi»/ui^«j o^/mi}— • 

tv^vofot iMM»¥h^'-^\iSieuof ^vi^— Tuyiyiif KtnCKuvti xX»tia 

'^Pelopea mania^^stufpea vincula — friameia njtrgo ' 
IRaci cinerei-^-'^li^goribuj udes fxmineis ululant'-~-^£hu$ 
f« me^it '^ Dardamum RttU'-^'^^deot in Dardana snscitai 
arma. — Another circumstance, in which the grace and 
art of composition may be observed, is a certain happy 
boldness, in the application of verbs in a new and unu-' 
sual sense— 60, that by applying actions, functions, and 
passions, to subjects, which do not seem, at first glance, 
to admit of them— a simile, a metaphorical allusion, or 
an allegory, is, in fact, conveyed in a single word. ■> 

Thus jSiolov r,yi»^«^«— 9^i«Ai^» «r«#Vft>— 4^;gi|, tmthl^^ 

.-^radire Jabores^^tlc solvere paraU'-^ponto nox incuhiU 
atra—'OscuIa Bbavii mU^^'-obscuro gradients aeresepsit'^ 
fervet epus'^miseru nucurere disco ^^'-^in £thera purgat 
apertum-^tno if prolmt auro — nox bumida cmlo prM" 
pitai» But these examples must suffice, for the pre- 
sent-^enough has been said, to show my admiration o£ 
the noble poets before us — though by ho means enough 
to do justice to their merit. 

I feel, that the present essay has swelled to a bulk, 
scarcely compatible with the nature of my present un- 
dertaking, 
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dcftakii^ It U time to dismiss the present subject^ 
however agreeable* and hasten forward to the goa(. 

AySi^A/tiroK. 
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. SOME REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

GEOGRAPHY 

or 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 



As I have already obseired, that the geographical sys- 
tem oi ApoUomus $eems to be taken from the Orfhk 
feblesy and is altogether ideal and romantic; it may 
appear to be a waste of time and labour, to attempt any 
thing like an exposition of it : or to point out any foun- 
dations of facty as the probable, though remote grounds 
of a superstructure so chimerical.^ It would, I belieye^ 
be the fairest way, and might come nearest the tmtb» 
were we, at once, frankly to confess, that our poet^ 
and the Orphic writ;ers, who preceded him, either did 
not trouble themselves with the details of geography, or 
meant to set them at defiance. But, as we m^y be able to 
invalidate some of the objections, which have been made 
to the reality of the jirgonautic expedition ; by showing 
how the very errors, particularly in point of geography, 
.which run through the accounts of this transaction, may 
have originated, in some foundation of fact; I trust, 
the reader will excuse a more minute examination of this 
subject. ApoUoniust a^I have had frequent occasion 

of 
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of observing, in the course of the preceding notes and 
dispositions, drew much of his information, from ante- 
dor writers on the subject, some of them of very high 
antiquity. It is probable, that, as the original Orphic 
traditions came to be handed down, from poet to poet» 
they were rather more and more disguised by fiction, 
than* rectified, in point of truth, and geographical pre- 
cision, and veracity* It appears, that io^ the work of 
Herodoiusy professedly historical, compiled by a man of 
candour, and admirable sense, who took uncommon 
pains to gain authentic information, and proposed to 
relate nothing, which, he had not accurately examined; 
there ure, however, a number of gross mistakes, in 
point of geography. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
writers of a muQh earlier date, who also had the sanc- 
tion of poetical license, should have been extremely de- 
ficient in their geography. It is a branch of science, of 
peculiar nicety and accuracy. It is very diiGcult, in- 
deed, to follow the geography of any persons, who de- 
scribe the relative situation of countries, without putting 
the description to the test, by red^sing it to the trial of 
geometrical construction. ——The details of the Orphic 
writers, (I mean the original details,) were long prior, 
in point of time, to Herodotus; and much allowance is 
to be made, for poetical embellishment. — For instance, 
the author of the Orphic fable, had some faint knowledge 
oi Europe projecting towards the west; and places the 
island of Circe beyond the sea of Gadesf in the Western 
ocean, at the Ligurian coast.— ^->0/]^;&W Arg. v. 1 205, 
1239.— Various other errors of this kind will present 
themselves to the r€;ader. 

Although these things occur in poetical works, and 
might be considered, as the mere offspring of fancy: 
yet^ when they come to be viewed, as in some measure 
affording a pledge of truth; an4 being cgnnected with 

an 
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an mot of the utmost historical notoriety» which fur« 
Dishes ao xra in chronology, they will deserve more 
attention— and the manner, in which such notions came 
to prevail, and such circumstances came to be inserted, 
by general consent, in .the narratives of a transaction of 
general celebrity, must be an object of curiosity, and 
Uiterestiog speculation. At any rate, as so much of the 
luurrative oiApoVomui consists in geographical detail, it 
is necessary, to the right understanding of this author, 
that the reader should form distinct ideas of his geogra- 
phy. It is not very easy to do thb, because we stum- 
ble at the threshold, and are shocked at the disagree- 
ment between him, and the authentic details of modern 
geography. And the verbal exposition, of the relative 
situation of places, is unaided by the diagram of geo- 
metrical construcdon* 

It will conduce mudi, to the clearness and distinct- ' 
ness of our ideas, if we compare the circumstances, and 
points of geography, introduced by Apottomus^ with the 
real truth, and genuine face of the country; if we try 
to follow up his errors, to refer them to their probable 
and original sources, and endeavour to show out of 
what materials they were produced and grew. 
* I shall first give a short account of the course, by 
which ApoUonius conducts his adventurers home from 
Colebhf in one connected view. After which, I shall 
YCctare to hbt my coojecture, respecting the manner, 
in which the poet might have been led, to attribute to 
the Argonauts^ a route so visionary, and different, from 
what the true state of the face of the countries, to which 
he refers, warranted; or at this day appears to warrant. 
After the Argonauts had possessed tliemselves of the 
Fleece^ the Colchians, in great numbers, prepared to pur- 
sue them.— Part of this force sailed through the Bospo' 
ruj, and past the Cyanean rocks; the odier division, 

with 
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with Abtyrtus at their head* paste hff th/t^DifmuU^ in|% 
the jSdrlatie 8e». It appears, aceording to the poet'* 
account, that the Danubit or /t/m-, had two embom? 
chures in the Euxine sea, which were separatedf and 
formed, by a triangular island, oaxoed Peucit the vertcs^ 
of which being turned to meet the stream, the base was 
towards the sea. These mpuths were called Araat^ oc 
ArecQiy and Colon. The latter was nearest, and roos$ 
favourable and inviting. Some of the Colchuuu^ there* 
fore, pursued it, and thus overshot the ArgenatUs*^^ 
7he Argonauts^ describing one side, and the base, of 
the triangle, pursued the branch, called Arax^ and savv 
nothing of their enemies, the Cokhiansf till they reached 
the outlet of the Ister^ in the Cbroman or Adriatic sea^ 
or gulf of Fenke^ as it is generally called, where were 
two islands, sacred to Diana, Here, they found th^ 
Cokhiams watting to intercept their passage. Medea and 
Jason^ in this strait, destroy Absyritu^ and the Celchiant 
atre dispersed^ — The Argonauts sail among the numerous 
islands, which lie on the coast of Dalmatia.-'-^'-^They 
obtain assistance and intelligence from the natives * - ■ r 
They come, at length, to £lectrit, an island at the 
mouths of the jp^; and ascend that river. From thence^ 
Afolioniui imagines, that they past into the river Rhone^ 
which, according to him, mingles its waters with the 
Po, and sends one of its branches (it must be presumed 
mixed with the Po) to the Adriatic or Ionian sea, as 
AfoUoniiu calls it, while the other discharges itself into 
the Sardinian or Tuican sea, by seven wide embouchures* 
•*— The J^oncf with many windings, conveys them to a 
number of spreading lakes, that overflowed the country 
peopled by the Celtic uibes.-*Here, the Argo was near 
being lost.-*-*After wandering some time, in the regipas ^ 
of the Celt€s 9jadJL,igurianSf they reached the sea shore, 
by the aid of J^mm, somewhere in the gulf of Genoa, oc, 

as 
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is it is called by Apo&omut^ the Ligustic sea; hot faf 
ftom Che liieret islands. — From thence they proceededt 
nl^ith a rapid course, after passing a muhitttde of Cehk 
fft Ligurian islands, to Etbalia^ or the isle ofEBa; 
where they refreshed themselresi and steered for the 
Italian c«asty and the residence of Circe; that, by her 
means, they might obtain expiation and remission, of 
the guilt they had incurred by the murder oiAbsyriut. 
Here, they performed rites of lustration. — ^Afterwards, 
pursuing their voyage, they passed the rocks of the Sy* 
rensf and the Eolian or Lipara islands.—- Inr this part of 
their progress, they esca|>ed the dangers of the PlaneU^ 
or erratic rocks, and of Scylla and Charyhdis^ or the 

faro of Messina. Passing by the point of Itaiy^ or 

cape SpartiventOf they came to the Grecian sea, and 
made C^reyra^ or the island of Corfots, which lies be- 
fore the entrance of the Adriatic gulf.— Here theyfind, 
"that part of the Colehian arma^ment, which, proceeding 
by the Bosporus^ had past the Cyanean rocks.— They 
are protected by the king and queen of the island, and 
entertained with ho^tality.*— — The Argonauts^ aftir 
their departure from Ccrcyray endeayoured to reach that 
part of Greece^ to which they were bound ; but a dread- 
ful storm droTe them on the coast o£ Lybiat where 
they were in danger of being lost, in the greater Syrtist 
now called ^t/ra.— -They landed in a sandy inhospi- 
table desert, and were in still greater danger of perish- 
ing;, by thirst and hunger.-—— 'Here, they were' encou- 
raged to carry their vessel over land, with united efforts* 
—This they performed witli wonderful perseverance; 
and, after a long and painful march, arrived at the river 
and lake of 5'riros, or Triioms^ now called Lonvdeab^ 
or the lake of il/^srii.— -•— *Here they were, at first, as 
much perplexed a& ever f not being able to discover any 
outlet from the lake, to the sca»— From this strait they 

were 
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were guided^ 1^ si^penutond assistance, to an outlet; 

by which, it must be supposed, that Apoihmus meant 

the lesser Syrtit^ or gulf of KtAesi because, in fact^^ 

this outlet communicated, and does communicate yett 

with the lake Triioms. — ^"Fhe Argonauts having gained 

the sea, sailed wide of the promontory of Pbycus^ now. 

cape RavuUf and arrired at Cr^/^.— Having past that 

island, they encountered a stocm among the Sponukt* 
■ ■ Having weathered this storm, they past between 

Egma and the coast QlAshca^ and so proceeded to the 

bay of Fagasds^ 

The material features, which strike us, as the sins 

against true geography, in this narrative, are the sailing 
on the Po, the passing from the Po to the Rhom^ and 
then the sailing on the Rhone to the Ligustk sea; their 
being eptangled, and nearly lost, in the Syriis; their 
carrying their vessel over land, to the lake Tritomf and 
passing from that lake, by a narrow oudet, to the nuua 
sea. - 

In all this, disguised as it is with fable, there seems 
to be: a certain groundwork of reality. I have not the 
least doubt, of such an expedition from jG/vp^^ having 
actually taken place, whatever might have been the ori- 
gUial motive that produced it, or the ch^ct to which it 

. was directed.-f— The original accounts of it were, cer- 
tainly, much tinctured with fable;, and, at every re. 
move from the first relators, its authenticity was dimi. 

- ntshed, and new embellishments, and fiibulous circum- 

. stances, were added. 

I proceed to lay b^re the reader some coasidera- 
fions, which may help to point out the origin of those 

. errors, which have crept into the accounts of the Argo^ 
naittk expedition; and explain how it happened, that 
these, erroneous accounts should have been so generally 

^ received, and past current^ instead of revolting th^ 

minds 
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minds of men.-~For» it is renarkaUe, that though this 
different accounts of the ^rgonaiUk CBterprise yary, in 
many circumstances, they all coocuTy ia the 'violation 
of geographical truth. — In the first place, the fondad* 
miration, which the Greeh attached to the jlrgotuuUic 
expedition, which was one of their fiivourite enterprises, 
disposed them to throw as much* of the marvellous, as 
they could, into the stoFy of it; and to receive, with 
a degree of partiality, the tales, which were handed 
down, firom generation to generation, concerning the 
dangers and the labours of the band of heroes, who were 
engaged in tfiis bold enterprise.— In the next place, we 
must remember, that, at the time of the Argonautic e;^» 
pedidon, and even long after it, the navigation of the 
Greeks was in a very rude and imperfect state; and,' 
though they had many vessels, they wer$ small and in- 
convenient, imperfectly formed and rigged, and ill cal- 
culated, for encountering the violence of the storms and 
rough seas.' ■ T hough the Greeh niade many excur- 
^ sions, partly commercial, partiy piratical, they consumed 
- much ume, in traversing, comparatively speaking, in* 
' considerable spaces; and confined themselves to coast- 
ing' voyages, within the Grecian seas, and on the coasts* 
of their own country, and of Asia Minor^ Syria^ Palei^ 
f iintf and J^^//.-— Hence, it followed, that the ancients, 
at- this period, were very imperfectly acquainted with 
•the relative positions, bearings, and distances of places; 
and- that they chiefly judged of the distance of one place 
from another, by the time the passage from one to the 
other usually requnred, a very fallible and uncertain cri- 
terion — It is plab, too, that the little geographical 
knowledge, which could have been -acquired by the 
voyagers tod adventurers of ancient Greeeej must have 

# See preceding essay on the Argouaatk expedition. 

.been 
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bben confined to acquaipitftoce witb the ports and mtri- 
tsme regions; and thatt as to the inland conn try ,. the 
pursuit of rivers to their sources, the ranges of moun- 
tains, and other parucolars of that kind, their notices 
must have been very confused and imperfecta — It is not 
.surprising, that, with such scanty materials, and falla- 
cious sources jof information^ even the roost grave and 
intelligent writers, of remote antiquity, should have 
erected very fantastic and unsubstantial systems of geo- 
graphy. — -^It is not surprising, that they should have 
confounded together synonimous cities, regions, rivers, 
and mountains*, of which there were very many^ — ^This, 
. in itself^ was an abundant sounre, of error, confusion, 
jond ^sification.-^There was an obvious mistake, whi'ch, 
in the infancy of -geography, and while the knowledge 
. of the inknd parts of remote countries was very in^r- 
fect, might have led the ancient Greeks^ into many other 
errors: this wa$ the considering subordinateA <h: tribift* 
tary risers, which fall into other rivers^ aod augment 
their $treams, as parts of those rivers, to v^hich they 
.join their waters, and in whose currents they are ab* 
aorbed.— -Another mistake, somewhat analogous, was 
the supposing, that different rivsers, which neariy ap- 
proximated to each other, in their, courses, actually 
communicated: and that rivers, which>. in their courses^ 
nearly approached the sea, actually flowed into it, in 
their own persons, if I may be allowed the expression. 
— -Another error, at least, in the poetical Writers, w|is 
the supposing rivers indiscriminately to be navigable.-^ 
All these causes must have produced much confusion 
among the ancient geographerst in, their descriptions of 
remote countries, and rivers, with which they had not 
eppofftunifties of being very accurately acquainted* 

JLet na now consider hol¥ these ciiscuBstances might 
liave operatedj) in the. first place, with respect te^ the 

Danube. 
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i)amiie,'^^Thk liwett risiog to the western part of Gur^ 

mofiyt from the ht}l Ahnoha^ runs tkroagh Bavmia^ 

Austria^ Hungaryy Scroiaf Bm^ariaf MoUtnta^ Bend* 

rahtat and parts of Tartarys receives about sixty difie- 

rent riTers, in its course* and fiills* at last, into the 

Black sea. It was properly called the Ister^ say the 

ancients, towards /R^rt^Mm.** Now, the country through 

which the Danube flows, is so intersected by a muki- 

tude of rivers, that it is by no m^ns surprising, that 

anticttt geographers, with die imperfect knowledge 

which they possessed, respecthig the country, ^uld 

confound the names of these rivers with each other, or 

suppose them to be rararfica^ons of the capital river, 

/ which attracted the chief notice; and should thus apply 

to thetn, all that was properly true of some t>ne only. 

And, again, it was oatural, that, as many of the dif* 

ferent rivers, which communicate with the Danuhe, do 

very nearly approach, and aknost seem to meet the 

rivers oiJffimgdnan Daimatia and Croatia^ which Ite oo 

the 4pper part of the Adnaiic sea, and were the ancient 

Libumia, they should be supposed, actually to join those 

rivers, 'which they thns nearly approach ; and, in hctf 

that the rivers of this Dahnatia and Croatia^ should he 

^confounded with the Danube. — *-^Now, this country 

abounds in rivers; and most of the rivers ^ this region^ 

though their course is but short, are navigable.*^— ^om 

these circumstances it may have happened, i^t ancient 

geographers were led into the error of supposing, like 

ApoHtmius Rhoi&uj, that the Danube discharged one of 

its branches into the Jdriatie sea, or gulf of Vtniee^ 

. which they called the Ionian sea; and that the embou* 

chures of that river, in the Euxine^ or Block sea, were 

only the outlets of another of his arms. — If we admit a 

supposition of this kind, we may follow it up, with some 

fhMisibility, and pursue the coarse, of the Danube , from 

the 
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the ^ack sea to Edgrade^ wher6 it meets the Saave.^^ 
This bst river passes through Morkc^^ and pait of 
Camioia, ■■ ' T he aadents might hare imagined.it to 
bey and actually have called it, part of the I>im03^.— ** 
The Kaifth or Colafht joins the ^aiw, and brings this 
range or course of waters, with an uninterrupted com- 
munication, from the shores of the Euxme^ near the 
coast of the Adriatic sea. ^-Further, the course of the 
KcJlp<h or CoU^^ is not far fi-om the head of the wide- 
spreading Unna^ whijch falls into the Adriatic sea, oa 
the coast of Hungarian Dalmatia. — ^All this will appear 
plainly, if the reader will take the trouble of resorting 
to the map««— On a review of what has been said» the 
application of the principles of error, pointed out abovct 
will a^)ear» which ms^ serve to account for the suppo- 
sition of the ^cients, that the Danube or ttUr had two 
great branches) one of which discharged itself, by dif- 
ferent mouths, into the Ionian ox Adriatic sea*— *First» 
the approach of a number of rivers to each other» which 
actually nearly continues and comprehends the com- 
inunication, by water, through the whole vast extent, 
which separates the two seas in question : and, second- 
ly, the confusion of names, and want of distinguishing 
the diflerent waters, from each other, which had dis- 
tinct appellations, must have been a fruitful source of 
error, where the region, to which I allude, was irri- 
gated by such a multitude of streams* 

I proceed to the second extraordinary point, in the 
Orphic or Arg4mautic geography, the source which it at- 
uibutes to the Ister^ 

*« A river, stately^winding, deep, and wide, 
'* From far far distant mountains rolls its tide, 
'* Where ships of burden sure protection claim, 
** Long^is its course, and Ister is its name* 

« Far 
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^ Tar o*er Rtpbean hills, where Boreas retgnSf 
"** tie ttodivided flows» through various plains; 
** Bttty when thro' Thrace^ and Scyttian clime» he 

glides, 
^ In two broad streams his rapid flood diyides.'*' 

Thus* we ivAAfoIlonius supposes ^tDitm^ to rise in'the 
R^isan mountains**— Wherever they were; it appears, 
that even, the best informed of the Greehst at a.period 
Jong subsequent, indeed, to the Argonautic es^peditioo, 
had but a very imperfect acquaintance with the course 
of the DanuBe^ or the precise place where it springs.—- 
.This was the case, palpably, with Hirodohis^ one of 
their most inquisitive and Judicious writers. — He sajrSy 
that the ZfanuBe is supposed to spring from amongst the 
. CelUf^ and the place of its source is said to be named 
. Pyrene* — {Euterpe, 33.) — So that, if he knew the true 
position of its source, he must have meant to include 
the inhabitants of the west of Ewrepe, generally, under 
« the denomination of O/z^*— -He appears to have had a 
very indistinct idea^ of the tract between the jidriatic 
sea and ii\eJ)anuhe> — ^The Eneti (Jimeti or Veneti) are 
by him said, to border on the Adriatic^ and the Sigytue 
to have extended to their neighbourhood; b^t the con- 
text, as it stands, appears to be /^ntradictory; for the 
Sigyn€ are said to lie beyond tl:e Danube, and yet to 
. extend almost to the Enets, on the Adriatic. 

On this part of the subject, it may be material to 
observe, that AfoUomus differs considerably, from the 
more ancient narrators of the story of the expedition ^ 
for instance, from Onomaentus, who published his work, 
under the name of Orpheus i and vho, roost probably, 
only had collected and pieced together, the real venera- 
ble fragments of that early bardj hierophant, and ad- 

I jenturers; 
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rentufcrs; zaMMepharsm did, in our o\ra tines, with re« 
spect to Qitian. This deTiatioo* in the coane ascribed 
to the aavigators, and in many circumstances of the roy- 
age, from what is pointed out, in the iyxAy<)rphic re- 
mains and £ibles, must have proceeded firom the piefe- 
jrence^ which Apolhmiiu^ who wa& a man highly learned, 
and perfectly acquainted with all the different works on 
this interesting subject, gave to the narratives of later 
ivriters, as Nymplntt Fherecydet^ Herodorut^ and others* 
It is observable, that Apolhmhtt perfectly corresponds, 
in die course which he attributes to die Jfrgonauht with 
Apollonorus\ the Atbeniaut a writer of high anti(}uity 
and credit, who difiers, however, from Apolfomutf ih 
one or two other particuIars.-*-The Orflric accounts, on 
the other Tiand,}: bring these adventurers into the PaUi 
' Msoiiit (now the sea of Zabiack^) and thence, througjh 
a narroy and dangerous strait, on which border die 
NomadeSf the Sauromafitf the Gdom, the BtyiBm^ the 
MelancilanU the Arhnaspianif and odier'^^j^i^it tnbes, 
to the Northern ocean, which extends to the pole, and 
the regions of the Myparharemts and Cimmeriotu.'^To 
hold this course, they must be supposed, to have past 
near the present site ofAzcfi; and to have sailed on 
the TarufUf now the Don. 

Widi respect to the origin, which Afolfonms assigns 
to the 'BamSet deriving it from the Ripbaon 'fciUs; I 
would Tenture, but with much diffidence, to hazard a 
conjecture, that, by Ripbaan hills, in diis place, the 
poet really meant the vast chain«— the Carpathian mottn*> 
tains.-"Many rivers flow from these hills, which fall 

I nu ll ■ I ■ ■—— — ^M— 1^— — 1^— — — ^— ^M^— — ■<^^»^M I J l llli ■■ I 

♦ See RenneJp4 geography of Herod^Pus^ p. ^^^ ^6. 
f See translation of an extract from ApoRodorui. 
% See translation of an extract from Orpheus. 

4DtO 
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into the Tkmttbe^ aod sugment its coane.-^Tfae Tihtt^ 
€Ui^ or 7tp/f— the Ttarantbuf^ or 0//— die Araxts^ or 
*^ir«f-J-4he Parataf or Fnirf.— Now, if we grant, that 
t^ the J^ipbsttH hills are really meant the Carfothitm 
taoQOtaiBs; and, that the ancients were in the habit of 
confounding wh!h the DantSe those rivers, which fdl 
Into and augment 4iis stream; and''wrote and speke on- 
der die tofflvence 6f diis error, of predicating of the 
"principal, What was tnxe only, and descrtpttve, of -the 
'UCCOBSory; we may be able to ex|ftdn, in a iflausibie 
manner, *how these iallaciotts accounts -came to ^ori^- 
tiate, respecting the source of the Dunuhe. 

1 proceed, now, to consider another part oT*te geo« 
grapliicsQ sutement tXAfollonhUf namely, that l!he Ar-* 
gonauis^ from Che ImuM sea, as he ^csdls it, sailed ttp 
the JPo, and dience past into the Rhmet whidi, ac- 
cording to 'him, communicates with the Po: that they 
ihen proceeded on the 'Rbone^ which, as he asserts, 'has 
two'brandhes, with one c^f Whidh it meets the ionim 
.sea; and through the other "flows into the Ligtutic sea, 
or gulf of (?Moa; in' its progress inundating the country, 
^d spreading into a nunlber of marshy shallows and 
stormy kkes, dangerous, in winter, -to* the nayigatoi^- 

'<« At/<rx"f«fo»-" That the Argonauts sailed on this 

latter part Of the iRhone^ until they came out in the 
Ligustic sea, or giilf of GenoAy somewhere in sight of 
the Sta£hades or Hieres islands. — ^^We may account for 
this strange narrative, on the same principles of error, 
which have already been stated, «with respect *to die 
^Danube. 'With a reference to these principles, 'let us 
attend the progress of the iPo, whieh, rising 'from -mount 
TitOt near the y&lley of the /^, in the marquisate of 
Sahtceif m Pkdmont, takes its course, in a serpenttne 
form, from west^to east: the Po, after it has past the 
valley,'fr6m it called die valley of the Po, irrigatesthe 
VOL, III. N Moniferrait 
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MofUfetrat, and the duchy o£ Milan, rolls between Cre» 
motuif and the Parm^/ait— traverses the duchy of Man^ 
/uA"— enters the states of the Cburcb, and discharges it- 
selfy by a number x)f embouchures, into the Adriatic sea. 
That this great river passes through a country, which 
is eminently watered, by a multitude of streams, inter- 
secting each other, in every direction, so that they form 
a perfect labyrinth of waters; is manifest* to any one^ 
who consults the maps of that part of /ittf^.— — This 
river, in its course, receives into its channel a great 
number of other considerable rivers, which, again, are 
augmented, as they flow, by a crowd of tributary 
streams.'^These are the Chiutonj, which joins the Po^ 
near the valley of the Po — the Oreo — the Doria Bahea 
—the SetMh-^iht Tanaro — the G^^gwo— the NaviRo^^ 
, the Scrwia — the T//mo— the 0/oiM~-the ^amiro— the 
jiddar^i}aji Trebtia — ^the T'^ro— th6 O^iSfo— the Mmdo 
•—the Seccbia^^xht Tartaro^^iht Panaro, Gfr. — This 
is a tolerably numerous list of considerable streams, all 
which communicate directly with the Po^ independant 
of smallor streams, which he receives. — Thus, we sect 
what a number of streams communicate, either directly 
or indirectly^ with the Po, while it is travelling from its 
source, to the duchy o£ Ferrara, and the Comacbiof 
where it joins the jidriatic. This circumstance is to be 
coupled, with the ignorance of the ancient Greeks, re- ' 
specting.the interior oi Italy, with which they were 
little, if at all, acquainted; as may be collected, from 
the dreadful stories, of giants, enchanters, monsters, and 
cannibals, which they Ebricated, respeaing the coasts 
of Italy f and 'their inhabitants. If they were thus igno- 
rant, even of the sea-coasts o{ Italy, and related so many 
fables concerning it, we must conclude, that being, of 
course, still more ignorant of every particular, respCLCt- 
ing the inland regionj their accounts must have been 

wild 
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^i)d aod erroneous, when they attempted to describe 
them.— The confusion, which necessarily results from 
a similitude of names, must, also, as I have said, b^ 
taken into account* 

In fact, that part of Italy ^ which stretches between 
the gulf of GenoUf and the head of the Adriatic sea, or 
gulf of Venke^ is intersected and watered, perhaps above 
nny other part of the known world, with rivers, whic^ 
traverse it, in every direction. This, allowing for the 
amplifications and misrepresentations of travellers, and 
the disguise of names, might have supplied some sort Ojf 
groundwork, for the superstructure of fabulous or erro- 
neous geography, which we find detailed in ApollomuK 
— ^Our poet, also, talks of a number of marshes, and 
spreading lakes, whose waters are agitated by storms: 
this part of his account perfectly tallies, with what we 
know to be true, respecting the part of Italy of which 
I speak. There are a number of lakes, which stretcht 
in a sort of chain, through the north of //a^ Such 
are the lakes of Bregent%^ I^go Maggiar^^ Lago Lm-^ 
ganOi the lake of Cdmof Logo S Garda^ the lake of 
the Minciof in which Mantua stands.-^— These lakes, 
either actually or nearly communicate with the rivers^ 
that join the i'0—- the Lago dSf Como itself, becomes a 
regular river, in the Adda.-^Yrom the Lago Maggiore 
flows the Testna^ which, together with the OgJio, and, 
as I have said, almost all the rivers of this region, loses 
Itself in the Po. At the same thne, the Po spreads 
into extensive marshes and shallows, in the Comactlna, 

If we look at the shores of the gulf of Genoa^ the 
country o£ Nke^ the marquisate oiFinalf and the Ri' 
mera; we observe there a great number of rivers, fidl- 
ing into the sea. — Now, it is highly probable, that the 
an^^ent Greeks^ with the very superficial, and, as I may 
call it, mere coast knowledge, whlcjh they had bbtainedt 

N 2 cohcerning 
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'ttJaeerbitt^ tfafyf i^btild siippo^ey in 'the 'first pl^de, that 
thaie fiten H/efe flaviglable; 'flCftd, inthe nt^tt place, thai 
tbey comtnanicated with Hlie Po^ %1nch they lidd ob- 
lenred in a circumnayigation xii Italy ^ (triOi them a ;^sjt 
Voyage,) to fell into the Jtdnatic'nesLf ^by a mriiBer of 
'l!mbbtidnsres.-^Thus, perhaps, W might account f<k 
their erroheous 9i)iJ)t90sidbD, that ^ Vessel e6uld'piiiss,'By 
in\iaAttii\iit\btt, fidm^e MrUU, or, iis'the^tdlelL 
% Mi^'^tj to t)ie iirilgii^^ se^, i>r ghlf 'of '(r^^^y. 

"Bat, tbe'Mtnr t^'JifdUMtU e^tihds^et'ftiith^r; and 
td^ntft be'iiccotiiited fbrfiy^h^t^ks hitherto 'been ^iici. 
^"Oihr^poi^ t^llitM,'thSrt ** The A^tkMs ptist ftdhi tlie 
^ :P0 iiib flie RJ^trnti Which, 'as he ^ys, 'forms >dialk^ 
'^juximsmdie^, ^dttOtitfy'Iktoi, IntticTasteitteiided 
*<tOUdtry rf'theiTtf/ttf.-— Iii'one'(5f^e branches 6f thb 
**'rit^'r, thty were In thiiger oPbeitig lOM; but, at last, 
'^^ tlwymailc^eirwsiy out,to the i:i^if^/i^sea.''^-^SiMh 
is the^sttange «tOi^!— ^As to the Rhohi^ it risies in that 
fart of the j^//ir, called Mtfht de'b Fdufihe^'xn the eassf- 
€i)i metremity of ^^^^rimi^.— It paikes 1^ 'Skn^ %ml 
^Sf^JUaur'Aty ifterVHich, it enters iiito th'e'l^e ofGir 
mevtt, which It traverses thtou'gh its whoie extent. -^It, 
then, bies itself, for a time, in a rocky gutf.-^In its 
'course, it receivef a duihber of xon«derabfe rirers^-^ 

the^^6)kf,'which^join8 it at Lyotu^'^^tht Irere ^the 

^orgut-^Ae Durance, — It falls into the sea Xii^Prtnenh^ 
cx^ffM oiLjonSf anciently 'pih of the 7yrrbttddn' ^Kki 
'^aknxt'thirty leaguestothe sooth ^tf the idity-^ofjIH^j."^ 
S4ch is the-river^ which Cii^/Zofim/ makes to comoMmi* 
cate with'the P0, and to fall into the ^d^^ftnirf 'sea, With 
one ann; into the ^ulf t3f Gmw, with tfie lotheft-^^It 
Would not be so straage, diat die-^t^dold confbttid 
the P6, with llhe streams, which acifnally'fidMmo'it; J or 
CTen suppose, unddr the influenc e t>f such^a donfusioi, 
that it^ow^d both into the'/mmi iaiA''higmtic'iH!i\ 

but| 
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^at» that Ijie ^i^ make ^e Rhone 9Dmmumcate with 
the Pd^^ and d,ischai^ part oC its waters into the. ^ulf o£ 
Cenpaf seems to. b^' ei^ec a piece of verj g^oss igno- 
:iaDce9 or ^ fiictipn of revolting aoc^ unnecessary bold* 
Q€ss» for which it L^ not easy to assign a rea9on.-7-Cer«>, 
tainly, it is not so easy, to account for this picjce of geo- 
graphy, as for his confounding, as he does> the rivers, 
that join ^e Danube, with that river itself.— —It may, 
perhaps, appear to some idle> and a waste of time, to 
i^eason upon thi9 snbj'^i:^ or to. attempt to eT^plain^ how: 
the poet came to adopt such an opinion .-7-If he really 
meant to give the story, not as- a poetical embellish* 
mentf but to pledge himself fyx the truth of what he^ 
i^elates. — ^.We cann^t^.I think, assign any othei^ source, 
for such a gl^ripg error, than the confusion of naniesf 
arisi^gt most' pirobably, from a similarity of sounds . 
which miskd Uie first travellers and historians, from 
^hoii^ o.ur poet borrowed hb materials, and taused them 
to pra^di^ate, concerning the Rhone, what was applicable. 
tp some other stream or streams, whose paipes, more 
or less, nearly approached to those of th^Rhonef ia. 
soopd. 

The river SaQne, which joins the Rhone, at Lyofijf . 
was anciently called the Af'aris. — The classical name 
of the Rhone, was the Rhodanus^'^-'Vloyr, might it not 
possibly have happened, that the voyagers, and travel* 
Uv9f in the early ages of Greece^ by joiaiog together the 
oaq^es of those two rivers, which united their currents, 
(a natural mistake enough,) were led,' to confound the 
rivers in questioa, to consider them as -one, and to form 
ef two names one appellation, Arar-rhodanus, or Ar* 
rhodanui, which, the reader will perceive, is notver]^ 
distant in sound from Endanus, the ancient name of the 
river Ro? — Might not this resemblance in sound, pro* 
duced,by an. easy confu^a of .names, ha^e led to a 

further 
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further mistake, id confounding the Rhone^ and its ad- 
juncts/ with the Poy *nd its tributary streams?— I trust, 
that this conjecture will not appear very wild, or chi- 
merical. 1 am sure, I have seen many, which were 

more visionary arid romantic, hazarded by many very 
great and respectable travellers, historians, and critics. 

On the foregoing supposition, it remains to be con- 
sidered, what streams might probably have been in the 
contemplation of ApoUonius^ when he spoke of that 
branch of the Rhon^ through which, according to his 
account, the Argonauts sailed fropa the Po, to the T^r- 
rhfttian sea.*— On the principle we have mentioned, ^e 
Alight have upderstood, the Tanaro^ the Sfuro^ and the 
Vatf which flows into the sea near Nice^ to have been 
that branch of the Rhone, through which, as he says, 
the Argonauts past into the Tyrrhenian sea. — It is rea- 
sonable, to conclude, that the narratives of the jlrgo^ 
nautk expedition were not altogetKer fictitious, but had 
some little foundation, rather from report, than actual 
inspection, of the face of the country, in the testimony 
of mariners. 

The sum of what has been said, respecting the pas- 
sage of the Argonauts, from the Ionian to the Ligustk 
s«a, amounts to this — the points, which "shock probabi- 
lity the most, in the geography of -^//(>imw, are the 
iSrect passage, without interruption, of the Argonauts^ 
from the Adriatic sea, to the gulf of Genoa, and the 
communication of the Rhone with the Po. As to the 
former point, the ancients, whom our poet followed, 
were misled and confounded, by the complicated tissue 
of rivets, which intersected the intervening- country,— ' 
As to the latter, I think, it must be referred, to the 
confusion of names, nearly approaching each other in 
sound. — ^The latter mistake is one, to which travellers 
must be very liable^ who are subgect to collect the names 

of 
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of pkcesy of mountains^ and rivers, very imperfectly 
and erroneously^ through the fugacious and delusivO' 
medium of foreign pFonttnciation.--«»We find, for in- 
stance, in the accounts of Cook^s voyages, the attempts 
of the people of Otaheite^ to articulate the names of the 
travellers — how they called Captain Cook — Too//, and 
Mr. Bonis — Ofdnir,'''-''^AYiY modern traveller, either 
EngUshmanf who visits France, or any other foreign 
country — or any foreigner, who visits Britain^ or Ire- 
land, will find a peculiar difficulty,- in catching the true 
sound and articulation, of the proper names of persons 
and places; and a still greater difficulty, m imitating 
and returning these new and unwonted sounds;, inso- 
much, that, even after many year's residence', foreigners 
are very deficient in the pronunciation of proper names» 
and alter thent from the truth,' and disfigure them 
strangely. It is easy to seei that this must be an 
abundant source of confusion and deception, in the no- 
menclature of persons and places. Indeed, it will oc- 
cur to one, who is conversant with the Greek writers, 
that they wholly transform foreign appellations, partb* 
Cttlarly proper names, and mold them in form and ter- 
inination^ to the genius af the Greek language. Even 
in America^ a cou^itry bat lately discovered, and disco- 
vered in an enlightened age, at a period, when the sci- 
ences and arts, particularly that of navigation, had at- 
tained a considerable degree of perfection, and had en- 
tered 00 their glorious career of progressive improve. 
;ment.— — — Even in these new found regions, many dis- 
agreements have taken place, in the narratives of tra- 
vellers; many doubts and uncertainties have occurred, 
-respecdog the boundaries of countries, and the site and 
courses of rivers.— —Thus, for instance, we find great 
doobts and altercations have arisen, with regard to the 

. confines 
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ccm^TiM 9I French 9ad Port^gveste Gmtma.* ItsyptaiSi 
there were two rivers» named Oyapoct'-^ont to the north* 
the other to the south, of the equator^ at nearly equal 
distancesf and much difficulty has occurred, in deter* 
mining} which was meant to constitute the boundary 
line. 

If I were to form a conjecture^ as to the parucular 
streams, whicli were by the poet erroneously supposed 
to be a branch of the RhonCf and to form a communis 
cation, between the Po and the Liguitic sea; I should 
say, that, most probably, he meant to designate the 
Tanaroy the SturOf and the V'^rt which falls into the 
gulf of Genoa, — The Stura does not, it is true, comp 
municikte with the Van neither do the rivers, which 
conuxtunicate with ^tDoMuhe^ actually reach the Unnap 
which falls into the Adriatic seal yet, they peai^ly ap- 
proach; and this might have been sufficient to have 
•prbduced some vague opinion, or conjecture, that they 
actually met. We see how little is known, at thb day, 
notwithstanding the enterpfise, the ardent spirit of disi- 
eovery, of modern timea,^ concerning the interior of 
jffricms and shall we wonder, that the first navigators, 
in the infancy of their art, with so few means of enligjbt- 
ening their minds, should have circulated aboodance of 
. erroneous reports. 

If we were to suppose it possible, that the ArgottatfU 
should have sailed up the Danuief and come out, in the 
Adriatic sea ; and, again, sailed iq> the P0, and come 
out, io the gulf oSGeaoa; it is necessary, to the hypo- 
thesis of their doing this, (independaot of the great 
doubtfulness, whether some of the nveis, on the cur- 
rents of which they must have made dieir way, wene 






* So, respectiog the existence of a iiortiip>vestpaa- 
aage. 
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navigable then, or at any tinie» even for the smallest 
craft, (that they should hkve carried their vessel', a con- 
siderable space, over land, to convey it ifrora one water 
to another. This, certainly, is no unusual thing in y^mi-- 
ricaf where there are a number of carrying places, which 
intervene in the course of navigations; and where the 
native Indians carry their canoes over land. The ves- 
sels used by the earJy navigators ofCreece^ though much 
larger than canoes, were very small ; and it was asual,witl[i * 
those iirst mariners, when they encountered storms, to 
make to land, and draw their vessels on shore; a proof, 
that they must have been but light, and of small dimen- 
sions. It is certain, from- all accounts, that the vessel, 
in which the Argonauts navigated, was not very large ; 
it was barely sufficient, to contain from fifty to fifty-four 
persons; for such do the best accounts make the num- 
ber of these adventurers. One of the /irgonauitc writers 
says, that Hercules was left behind, because he was too 
bulky and heavy for the jirgo^^-^^^Apollontus says, that 
Hercules y/^i^2iCtd in thfe centrCi together with Ancstus^ » 
that the vessel might be properly trimmed^ by their 
weight."— These relations combined, serve to show, 
that the vessel in question, must have been' very smalL 
It was also without deck or cabin; for Orpheus^ in his 
Argwauttcsi relates, that the Argonauts hung the Golden 
Fleeccy together with their shields and armour, to form 
a sort of enclosure, or closet, that Medea and yason 
might enjoy the society of each other, in private. AH 
.this tends to show, that the idea of the Argonauts car- 
rying their vessel over land, is not quite so wild, as 
may at first sight appear^ to those who consider the^ 

Argo^ in the light of a large ship of war. ^Thc poet 

relates, that it was actually carried over land, in Lydia, 
If we suppose, that it yras actually carried over land, 
in other phbces, not particularly mentioned by the poet, 

M 3 as 
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as well as in LyKa; we may be able to reconcile the 
accounts o^ ApoUonlusj by the help of the theory already 
laid down, to possibility, if not to truth and probability. 
At least, the violation of credibility will be diminished^ 
in the eyes of the critical reader. 

Such a fiction, in downright opposition to truth, with 
respect to the site and direction of rivers, is not pro- 
ductive of any great poetical embellishment. — It does 
not, like those respecting the Sirens, the enchantments 
ofMedtOf the fiery bulls, or Talus, open a field for the 
display 6f sublime poetical imagination, or picturesque 
descriptioD. No possible advantage occurs, which the 
poet could have proposed to himself, by disfiguring, in 
cold blood, the geography of the Argonauttc expedition. 
The reader will easily see, that he might have obtained 
all the praise and charms of variety, which could result 
from the bringing home of his heroes, by a new route, 
without resorting to such a violent expedient. But, 
supposing Apolkntus, as a poet, should wilfully have 
' hazarded rsuch a bold experiment; how happens it, that 
other writers of the Argonauttc story, some of them so- 
' ber dealers in prose, should agree with him, in the er> 
rors of his geography? — Is it not rather to be supposed, 
that they were all equally misled, by the mistakes of tra- 
vellers, originating in the causes I have already stated? 
The remaining part of the geography of Afollonius seems 
to be more reconcileable to truth, except with respect 
to the 'Argonauts having carried their vessel over land^ 
for twelve days and nights together. The poet was 
himself so fully aware, that such a circumstance must 
shock probability, that he invokes the muse, to vouch 
for his veracity. — As to the dangers of the Afgonauts^ 
in the Syrtes, and their distresses, on the shore, from 
* thirst and hunger ; the narrative of the poet is not much 
removed from strict and sober troth, and fidelity of de- 

" * scription 
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acfipttoo. The reader will find coasiderable lights 
thrown on tbif part of our poet's narrative, by tlie learned 
^and judicioos work of Major Retmell^ on the geography 
ol Htrodotut^ from which I hare made copious extracts, 
in the notes on that part of my author, where the sub- 
ject is introdaced. 

The reader will find, that nothing improbable, or 
unusualy happened to the Argonauts^ in this place: that 
they were, at first, in danger of being lost, in the shal- 
lows and quicksands of the greater Zyrtis^ now the gulf 
of «9y^a:— that' they, landed and hauled their vessel 
ashore, a proceeding very common with ancient mari* 
Qers:-— that they carried their vessel overland (the least 

probable part of the story): ^that they floated the 

Argo^ in the lake of Triton^ and found an outlet, which 
conveyed them out to sea, by a dangerous passage : — 
.that is to say, that they past from land, by a certain 
river, which communicated with ^he lesser Syrthy now 
called the bay or gulf of Cabei, — All these matters are> 
already so fully treated, in the extracts, to which I 
refer, that I think it unnecessary, to add any thing on 
the subject, in this place. 

Apoliottius is so exact and faithful to truth, in most 
of his narratives, that it strikes us, a$ a very extraor- 
dinary thing, that he should deviate from it, so wan- 
tonly and widely, in points of geography. We are as 
much disappointed, as when yit see a man of high cha- 
racter, for probity and truth, detected in a fraud, or 
falsehood. — We are unwilling to think, that he, who 
in all other particulars, affected something of historic 
fidelity, and seemed to draw his materials, from the 
most genuine and authentic sources, should, in this de- 
partment, and this alone, launch out at once, without 
restraint, into the fields of fiction and romance. — We 
are much disposed, to think, that he worked upon ma- 
terials, 
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terialsy nviiidi had been traiiMnitted to ham; and fol- 
lowed die rekktions of eaiiy voyagers^ somewhat dis- 
guised and eolouredy by the lore of the ms^rvelloas^ and 
the spirit of exaggeration, incident to tranFellers, and 
other persons, in rude and early periods. Any person, 
who refers to the legends of Archbishop Tttrpm^ which 
fill a large folio, and have furnished the ancient poets 
of chivalry with dieir materials ; will find a memorable 
proof, of the spirit of disguising true history, with £c- 
tioUf and thepower of credulity, in rude and unlettered 
ages. But, it is high time, to release the reader, from 
a subject, on which so little can be advanccid with cer* 
tainty, or even very much appearance of plausibiliiy. 
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THE HESPERIMIS 

AND TBBIR 

gTardens, 



The Htspefidest and their gardeiii are so particularly 
mentioned by Afottomus; that it may not be unpleasing 
to see some notices, on this curious and romantic sub- 
jecty more ample and detailed, than could well be com- 
ptiseds in the compass of a note. I shall not hazard 
aoy conjecture of my own, I merely throw rtoge^th^ir- 
some striking pavticularst collected in one view. 

According to Pakphatm^ Hetperus was a rich MiU' 
iian^ who had established himself in Cana^ he had two 
.daughters^ called after him the Setpmant* These fe- 
males possest numerous flocks and herds^ called GoUatf 
perhaps, on account of their beauty, perhaps, to inti- 
mate the rich produce derived from them. These 
nymphs (says the same writer) entrusted the care of 
■their flocks, to a person named Draco: but Hercuhsf 
passing through the country, carried off bodi the shep- 
Jierd and his flock.—- f^orrv, and ServiuSf the venerable 
annotator of VirgtU have concurred^ in adopting this 
•Datura! and simple explication of the fable* 
- Other writers change the shepherd of these nymphs 
into a gardener^ and the flocks into certain fruits^ called 

by 
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1^ the Greeks f goIJen affki, ivhether on account of their 
colour^ their exqubite taste, or their high reputadoo* 
This opinion had, at least, as many partisans, as the 
former; and was eren supposed, in process of~time, to 
be the prevailing one; especially among the modems. 
So, that some have understood, by the apples of the 
ffesferidetf pomegranates f oranges^ and citrous* 

Diodorus Sicuius seems to waver between the two 
opinions, which have been mentioned, because, says 
he, the Greek word, *^ Mn^«," may signify indifierendy, 
either flocks or apples. It is to be observed, that the 
admirable Mihout who, to his other excellencies, joined 
the possession of profound learning, seems to counte- 
nance the Ofnnion, that these golden apples were really 
fruit. 

- " Hesperian fables true, 
'^ If true, here only, and of delicious taste/' 

Diodorus enters into some details, respecting the his- 
tory of the Hesperides.^^^CQGKdmg to him, " Hesperus 
'* and Atku were two brothers, who possessed great 

'riches, in the western part oi Africa, The former 
had a daughter, called Hesperia^ who gave her name to 
the whole country. She espoused her uncle, Atlas^ and 
from this marriage sprang seven daughters, who were 
sometimes called Hesperides^ from their mother and 
grandfather, sometimes Atlaniides^ from their &ther.— 
These ladies turned to the best account, their flocks, or 
their gardens, whichever they were; and drew from 
them large revenues. As they, were not less beautiful 
than prudebt, their fame was' very generally diffused. 

' £usirisf king of Egypt ^ became enamoured of them by 
report, and- judging, naturally enough, that his own 

' cruelty and savage manners, for he was a roost ferocious 
tjrrant, would impress an unfavourable idea, and prove 

^ such 
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such obstacles to his wishes, that he could not hope to 
succeed in a regular courtship. He sent certain pirates, 
with instructions, to carry off the nymphs. These 
freebooters chose the time, for their attempt, when the 
Hetferides were enjoying themselves, in a garden ; and 
executed the orders of their tyrant. It so happened, 
that HercvUeti who was then on his return, from one of 
his expeditions, met with those pirates, and their cap- 
tiyes, on the shore, where tWey had disembarked, to 
refresh themselves. The hero learned from those ami« 
able virgins, the story of their adventures; he fell upon 
the pirates, and killed them. He set the Hes'peridet at 
liberty; and conducted them to their fether. Atlas de- 
lighted to see his daughters again, and full of gratitude 
towards their deliverer, presented him with those flocks» 
or fruits, whichever they were. He also initiated his 
guest in the mysteries of astronomy, as a further mark 
of his gratitude. Hercules^ well pleased with his recep- 
tion, returned to Greece^ with the treasures, and the 
knowledge, by which he had been thus doubly enriched. 
PBny embraces the opinion of those, who were dis- 
posed to attribute to these nymphs, fruits, and not flocks. 
And it seems, that he was disposed to place the gardens 
of the Hesperldety at Lixa^ a city of Mauritania.'^** An 
arm of the sea (says he) winds in a serpentine man- 
ner,- round this city; and it is precisely this arm of 
** the sea, which has suggested to the poets their fic- 
•* tion of an enormous and frightful dragon." 

If one looks into the other historians, who have men- 
tioned this subject, it will appear, th^t all that is incon- 
testable, respecting the Hesperides^ may be reduced to 
three or four points — that they possest some sort of 
wealth, for which they were indebted, partly to their 
own cares, partly to the bounty of nature, and good- ^ 

ness of the soil, which they cultivated— that they were 

sisters 
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•nsters^-'diat their place of residence v^ ^rdl goi^rdei^ 
that HeraiUs ?isttecl them, and» in the end» possessed 
himself of those fruits Qr flocksi vhich constituted t^e 
chief source of their revenue^ either by forc^y or with 
ifae consent of the owners. 

We may |>erceive9 then, how mpch the poets bayp 
made ef a small matter^ and what a romaotic form they 
bare contitTed to give it> t They have changed the 
place, where the Hespcridet lived, into a delicious and 
magnificent garden, where gold glittered on every side 
where the fruits, the leaves, the very branches of 
the trees, were all of this precious metal. ' m So Ovid 
assures us, Metam. Lib. IV. 

" Arboreae frondes auro radiante nitentes 
'* £x auro ramos, ex auro pqma ferebant.'' 

All .these riches were guarded by an horrible dragon* 
with an hundred heads, who £lled the air, with all pos- 
sible kinds of cries and hisses. He kept his eyes ever 
open, and fixed upon those golden apples, which Qbai;me4 
the eye with their beauty, and made an impression, of 
longing desire, on every heart, which it was impossible 
to resist— -It is fiibled, that, when Jvfker married 
Juno^ she brought him these precious apples, as a mar- 
riage portion. It was with one of those af^les, that 

the goddess of discord raised a contention ampog the 
three chief goddesses of heaven ; and threw all Olymput 
into confusion. It was with three of these apples, that 
Hippomtnes contrived to subdue the proud amf coy Ata» 
laata; and to wii\the adored prize in the race of love. 
*^Ovuit Metam. Lib. X. 

** Hinc tria forte mea veniens decerpta ferebam 
** Aurea poma manu nuUique videnda nisi ipsi 
X ** Hifpomenem adii ; ^ docuique c[uis usus in illis*'' 

While 
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Whila the poets convened these gardens oith.e ff'^f" 
peruksi into ravishing abodes of delight %nd. enchant- 
ment; they represented their owners, «ls enchai^tresses. 
Their voices are heavenly — they soothe their toils, by 
concerts of celestial hawaqn y i t hey love to change 
themselves into all sorts of figuresj ap.d astonish the 
eyes of the spectators, by transformations equally sud- 
den and marvellous. 

To make the Hesfirldes respectable at all points^ it 
only remained for the poets» to mark them with th^ 
stamp of religion. — They assigned them a tempk— the^ 
gave them a priestess, formidable, by the sovereign ei|\» 

pire, which she exercised over nature. It is this 

priestess, >Vho, in ptrson, guards the golden bough, and 
who feeds the dragon, the protector of the sacred pre- 
cincts, with honey and poppies. Such is. the descripr 
tion given by FirgiU in the fourth ^neid* 

'' Hesperidum ten^pH custos, epulosqne draconi, 
*' QusB dabat,^ et tacros scrmahat in arhare ramos, 
** Spargens humida melhi soporifcrumque papaver.— - 
** H€Bc se carminibus promittit solvere mentes 
*' (^as velit, ast aliis duraslmmittere curas. 
** Sistere aquam iuviis, ct sidera vertere retro^" £^^. 

Though the poets were agreed, as to the particular^, 
which have already been mentioned; they are divided 
on alniost every other particular. They do not agre^, 
as to the parentage and birth of these' nymphs — as to 
their nan^r — as to the genealogy of the dragon — as 
to the place, where the gardens of the Hesperides were 
situated-r-or, in fine, as to the manner, in which Hef:* 
cuUs beqame possessed of the golden fruit. — Hesiodf for 
iii^taJ»c(s, will have it, that the Heipmdea wfsre the 
4aught«rs of night. Per^^ips, J)ecausc they lived so fer 
the vim% in whM^ quarter pight Wl^ supposed to 

commence. 
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commence.— CA^^rftf/f/, on the contrary, makes them 
the daughters of Pborcus and Cetoy two deities of the 
sea. This last fiction displeases tts, becaase it is an in- 
expKcable enigma. — Some other accounts, of the pedi- 
gree of the Heiperides^ have been already mentioned. 

As to the number of these nymphs, the most received 
opinions, ^mong the poets, made it amount to three 
nymphs, whose names were JEgle^ Arethusa^ and HtS" 
perathyta, T9 these some added a fourth — Hespera,^ 
Others a fifth, named Erytheis; and others a sixth, 
called Vesfa^-^^'^Dlodorui Skulus makes their number 
amount to seven. 

Some have imagined, that they could perceive, in 
these fables; a shadow of events and circumstances, re- 
corded in holy writ -> that the apples, or the fiocks, of 
the Hesperides^ are borrowed from the fruits, which 
were brought by Joshua and his cosnpanions^ from the 
land of Camcuu—^^ And they came unto the brook of 
** Esbcoi^ and cut down from thence a branch, with 
'* one cluster of grapes, and they bare it between two, 
^* on a stafi^ and they brought of the pomegranates 
<* and the figs." -*<Others. will have it, that the gardens 
of the Htsperldu^ the fruit, and the dngop, all xefer 
to the fall of man. ^^ut these are, surely, the dreams 
of mystics. 

Citizen DupuUy in his memoir on the Pelasgt^ (see 
JLitar. et Beaux ArtSf Tom. III. p, 86. Trans. InsU 
Nat*) wishes to trace the origiu of these &bles to upp^r 
EgypU or Ethiopia^ whence he would derive the Pe- 
lasgi — " The famous Atlas^ (says he,) brother of that 
•• Ptomefhatsy who, according to the Egyptians^ in their 
^* sacred fable, respecting Ouris^ was made to figure, 
** with Antausi Hercules^ and Pan^ the garden of the 
** Hrsperides^ and the terrible dragon, the son of 7y« 
** /^o»— of that 73j^«, the hroAcr and rival of Oiiru^ 

and 
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<< and who vas kOled by Orut^ io Egypt, offer still new 
** traces of the filiation^ which subsisted between the 
** fables of Libya and 'Mauritania^ and those of Egypt^ 
•* (whence they were derived to Greece^) respecting 
«* both Hercules and Typhon.^* — : — After all, the fable, 
among the Greeks^ of the garden of the Hesperides^ may 
have had a very simple origin, and been derived mertly 
from the fertility of the country, contiguous to the 
place, where these famous gardens are supposed to have 
been sitpated. The province of Cyrenaica^ now Kau 
roan or Kurin^ was the most elevated part in the tract 
of the Nomadetf and wonderfully fertile. It contained 
the first Grecian colony, established in Africa, And 
how interesting it was, to the Greeks ^ >may be seen, by 
the detailed history of the estaolishment, progress, and 
subjection of it, given by Herodotus (in Melpomene^ 1 45, 
tt seg.) It is not extraordinary, then, that these bow- 
ers of delight, wealth, and abundance, should have been 
placed, by the partial fables of sanguine imagination, in 
or near this happy region, which appeared to greater 
advantage, on account of the sterility of some adjacent 
tracts. 

There has been some variety among writers, respect- 
ing the particular sit€ of the gardens of the Hesperides. 
—Some place them, where the city ofLaracb^ in the 
kingdom of jRpk, now stands; others, ^xBermch^ a city 
oi Barca^ which tallies better with the fable; others 
take the province of Susa^ in Morocco^ for thje island 

wherein the garden was seated. RuSeck^ who has 

many wild fancies, places the fortunate islands, and the 
gardens of ^t Hesperides, in Sweden; which is not sur- 
prising, since some learned members would place the 
garden of Eden in Siberia. 

Major RennelU in his excellent work, says — " The 
*• gardens or orchards of tkcHesperideSf and the history 

*• belonging 



s 
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<' bekogi^g to Uien^ s^e ^90 wcU koovQ Uf |^ ^epeaird 
'* here. It is, howei;;et> satisfactory to l^non^ th.at th« 
** aDcients fix^d on a spot that is approprv^^,^ sij9ce 
f^ there is, at present^ a vfood, there, ac^or4i9g to the 
** testimony o£ Edrish gnd^ it b^i^ pear tl^e* seat on 
*' the one hand» and 9a the edge of the. desert of Bmkco^ 
*\ on the other> a> wood ^Quld hardJy ha?^ been. «k» 
^ pectedy in that situation. 

**' Strabo places the laJbe of Tritonts^ which^. he $ay$> 
*' is the same wi^th l\ax of the Hesperidex^ ^nd which 
¥ receives the river Ladon^ at Berenice. The. lal^e cont 
f' tained ao island, tn which was a tem.pl^ of f^enuti--^ 
^ J^Rnyx ^^o» places these grOves and gard^i];5 at Bere*' 
** nice^ at the end of the Syr^: (Lib. V. ca. 5.) and 
H SoRnut, places it, in like manner. — Siraho b, howeyer^ 
** wrong, in placing the lake Tritonis ^t the greater 
*' Sytisi which ought to be at ^e lesser onie.. 

** The Tritouian I^ke ofXucott, was also aty or neaQ 
f^ the gardens of the Hesperidis; but, it may be a doubts 
*^ whether he. did not confound it with t^e l^ke Tritor 

** ttist at the lessee Sj^rtU, H? was. a v?ry bad geoK 

** grapher. 

** Bentke is doubtless the same w^th the ancient J?«- 
f< reme* It appears from EdrlsU that there is, at preh 
<* sent, a wood, at four miles from the sea, in the plain 
** oi Bemicey at about forty German miks to the south- 
••^ west of Bana. From his- mentioning the wood,., a 
** practice not common with him, one may conclude, 
** that it had something remarkable about it, or thsit 
*** trees were not common on that coast. 

*' Scylax says,, that the gardens or orchards of the 
'f liesferidesy ^re situated, at 620 stadii, say. fifty Qei> 
^^flitfif. miles, from the port of Barcqi which is,, itself, 
<f ^Yfi hui)dred stadii,. or about httfGtmum miles^ from 
^ the port oiCyrene*.. This agrees precisely to JS<rmct. 

«lHe 



^ 'H6^atl6WB'flo Aofethan twb "stadri^r'thelefigth ttnA 
^ brettitth'of the garden, it^Hioh fdrMed « iqbtfre. H^ 
^'^es n attttiogue of tlie ^trees tnit» >w]ikh stoofl"^ 
^< thf<&» #s to eiitwine with «ach (>th'<ir ; sJnVl it « <Wdi^ 
^< thy tff ^remark, that the lotih "Was among i^itk.^'*'^*^ 
Thus f^r Major RenfulL 

After ^1» perhaps, it ratty lie a vain itteiti]ity and k 

>«l^re waste 6f labotxr, tb eiide!avour'id gjhre a r'esil^i^- 

liitfe e)ti8tence» and assign a local faabititio^, 4:o iiHitft 

•ttttynev^r have eid^rited, ^dejit in ihe e^ta^riitimi df 

«(favelkra, tir ^e agreeable fictidbs'^^tfy ; ^^itf^iM 

«C^ ilhistfUte &e extradrdin)li>7'ftirtiRty'af thit 'pa^rd 

^gidh. We 'know what cfktrabrdihafiy fi<itions Wdfe 

circolatedy by the first ^rayellers, who visited Anteriehf 

Respecting the wealth 6£ Gwmta and WDdradt^^ a&d» 

it is not to fc«'suppo8ed, ihatantientvbyttgets'held their 

invention by stricter reins, than those of modern times* 

We may, perhaps, be nearest the truth, by strpposing, 

^ith Dufuisi that the whole story is oi Egyptian or 

Etbiopic origin; since, we know, that the early bards 

and philosophers of Greece^ visited those regions, and 

imported thence their theology, and other learning.—- 

The £ible of the Mesperides^ therefore, nkight have been 

of Egyptian origin, and had, originally, some mystic and 

allegorical meaning. -It^'mfghthave been equally desti* 

4ute, of historical and geographical reality, with that 

long and circumstantial description, of the vast and for* 

•tunate island o£ Atlantica^ which is given by Platot as 

he tells us, from the writings of the Egyptians^ (see Cri- 

tiaSi) which, though extremely minute and circumstan* 

tial, is, certainly, wholly a romance, either invented^ 

by PkUo himself, or borrowed, as he says^ from the 

'Egyptians. And, undoubtedly, thefe"^seems'to''t)e some 

alHoity between this fable, of the island Atlanticaj of 

PIa$9j and -diese whieh were -morexgeBeraUy-feeetvedt 

and 
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and popular, concerning the Httpendet^ and their g^« 
den— ^their fruit and flocks. — The name oi AtJamica^ 
.evidently, is derived from Atlat% who was, by all ac- 
counts, most nearly allied to the Hapertdeu . It was 
.situated on the coast oiLyKaf near the region assigned 
as the residence oi^t Hesperian nymphs; from whence 
it was supposed to extend, a vast way, towards the 
.coasts oi Sptun.^^lt was governed by a race of kings, 
descended from Adas-^vt was blessed with a transcea- 
dent degree of salubrity and fertility. In all these par- 
ticulars, we find a con»derable correspondence, between 
the fable of the poetical philosopher, and those accounts* 
.which poets, by profession, have ^ven us, of the He*'' 
perides. 



* PlaiOf Ftclm Lugd. 1590, p. 501} B. 
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